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Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujar&t.—By B. B. Olivbe, Esa. 

(With S Plates.) 

Lookino- over a large number of coins belonging to Mr. Ftu'doonjee, 
an entbusiaSio numismatist of Bombay-in wbich Presidency he had 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the corns oTthe old Muhamma- 
nan dynasty of Gujarat— I find a good number that do not appear m the 
British Museum Catalogue, nor in the list given by Thomas, and that, 
so far as I am aware, have not yet been described. Supplemented with 
some from my own cabinet, I have filled two or three plates, which may 
be interesting in continuation of those described by Mr. Poole from the 

National Collection.-"- i x, i j. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any sketch of the dynasty, that tor 
over a century and a half, ruled the destinies of Gu]arat. One of the 
principal of those Muhammadan States that sprung from the mins ot 
Muhammad ibn Tu^laq’s decHning empire ; and maintained more or 
le=s’ of splendour and of power, tfil they were once again roducod to 
nrovincesof Dehli by Akbar. A useful general outline of the leading 
events is given in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s introduction to the volume 
in the British Museum series above referred to, treating of the minor 
Muhammadan States; and the late Sir Edward Olive Bayloy in bis 
volume on the history of Gujarat. has brought together the more inter- 
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estiiip;’ pavticnlars as told by the native liistoiiaiis iii tlie 
and tlic Mirdti^SikandarL 

In both, however, there is a little blank between the assaissiiiation of 
Mahmud III., and the final incorporation of the State into the Mughal 
Empire, This is a period regax’ding which most historians are silent; 
probably for the very excellent reasons, that there are no very accurate 
materials, and the accounts of native writers are somewhat conflicting, 
while it is perfectly accurate and more easy to sum up the whole, as 
being “ thirty years of anarchy/^ 

Briefly, the outline of those thirty years of anarchy is somewhat 
as follows: Mahmud III was murdered by a slave named Burhan in 
Mahmiidabad, on the 12th Rabi’u-l-awwal, 961 H. (the eve of the 13th 
according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari), which slave in addition entrapped 
and killed some twelve of the chief Gujarat nobles. Among those saga- 
cious enough not to fall into Burhan’s trap was one Ttimad lOian. 
Originally a Hindii servant, this I’timad, whose name may be taken to 
signify trusted,’* had risen under Mahmiid to a most confidential posi- 
tion. His master even allowed him to enter the harem, and had put 
him in charge of the women. He had been made an Amir, and is spoken 
of as “prime minister.” The morning after the murdei^, I’timad 
collected a few followers, killed Burhan, managed to pacify the city and 
restore order. It was to him that the court of Mahmiidabad instinctively 
looked, to act as regent and to set about finding a successor to the 
throne. There seems little doubt, however, that whoever might be the 
nominal successor, rtimad determined to retain the substauce of power 
in his own hands ; and for the whole thirty years he was really the king- 
maker ” in the back-ground. 

The accounts as to the actual arrangements made by him vary some- 
what, According to the Ain-i-Akbari, he raised Eaziu-1-Mulk, “a son 
of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Alimadabad,” to the throne. But 
Sultan Ahmad the first died in 846 H., 115 years before; and IJazi^^ss — 
spoken of as “very young 1 ” The more in the 

the author of ^ikand^^^^ Muhammad, vras 

bom in 961 H. j, that the nobles having concerted to- 

gether j,.a'='^^"^^ timad Khan, who was acquainted with the Sultanas do- 
mestic affairs, whether the Sultan had left any son, or if aiiy of the 
Sultan’s wives were expecting a child : if so, they would wait till the 
child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements regarding the kiim*. 

dom. I’timad said no ; the Sultan had not left any son, nor"" were any 
of his wives expecting a child. As he was well acquainted with the 
Sultan’s affairs, and denied the possibility of any direct lioir, they then 
asked him if there was any relative of the late Sultan who was fit to 
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succeed to the throne, wliom they might select. Ttimad Khan replied 
that there was a relative of the Sultan at Alimadabad, whose name was 
Ahmad Khan ; they might send for him. Accordingly they sent Amir 
Eazin-l-nmlk to fetch the boy. When Razi came to Ahiiiad Khan's 
house, the boy was standing at a grain-dealer’s shop close by his own door, 
and was bringing away in the skirt of his dress some grain which he 
had bought for his pigeons. Raziu-l-mulk recognised him, got out of 
the cart, carried Mm off, and placing him in it, turned it round, and 
drove off , with very fast horses, to Mahmudabad. The Khan’s nurse 
wept, and made a disturbance, saying: What is this? Where are you 
going to take him ?” Eaziu-l-Mulk called out : I am going to take him 
to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd round his house, 
and where he will not find one friend.” 

The Amir’s prophecy proved true. The boy king’s career was a 
short and a sad one. He was placed on the throne on the 15th Eabi’u-l- 
awwal 961 H. as Ahmad II. ; the affairs of state meanwhile remaining 
entirely in I’timad’s hands. On the coins he calls himself Qiitbii-d-din , 
the son of Mahmiid,” titles also adopted by the succeeding puppet. Five 
years later Ahmad is described as flying from his capital for refuge with 
one of his courtiers, but as brought back defeated. On another occasion 
he tried other means to get rid of his powerful minister, when the latter, 
beginning to feel insecure, decided to get rid of the king. One account 
says I’timad killed him, another that Ahmad was found murdered out- 
side the Palace walls on the 5tli Sha’ban 968 H. 

Having got rid of Ahmad, I’timad now raised a child named Kathfi 
to the throne, “ who did not belong to the line of kings,” but who he 
swore was a sou of Mahmud’s. The mother, when pregnant, had been 
handed over to him to make her miscarry, but, the child being five months 
old, he had not carried out the order. The nobles had to sw^allow this 
new variety of the story, and Kathu was placed on the throne as 
•Muzaffar III., ■ , 

It was the old story of a nominal king under a powerful ministoi;, 
who was the real head of the Government, and who, though several of the 
Amirs had secured portions of the country and declined to recognise 
his authority, had become practically independent. In the account of 
the divisions and revenues of Gujarat, given in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 
I’timad’s establishment and income is shown in 979 H. as all but equal 
to the nominal kings; lie having 9,000 horse and BO hrors oi tanh^ 
c/ia^6*,” against Muzaffar’s 10,000 horse and 33 krors of fanhohahs ; the 
remainder of a total of 30,000 horse and 90 Jcrors of tanhohalis^ 
divided amongst some half dozen nobles. Tlie result was incessant 
feuds. In 980 Akbar was invited by .I’tlraad to occupy Gujarat, and 
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took possession of the capital on the 14th Ra/jab of that year. Prom 
then both the minister and king flgxire frequently in the accounts of 
campaigns under both Akbar and his generals. I/timad and other 
Gujarat nobles proclaimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the 
mosques, and struck coin in his name, for which loyalty Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Siirat, were given to the former as but subsequently 

he fell into disgi’ace and was made a prisoner. In 982 H. he had been, 
released and was in charge of the imperial Jewels. Two years after he 
went to Makkah, and on his return obtained Patan as tijdgir. In 990 H. 
he was put in charge of Gujarat as governor, in succession to Shihabu- 
d-din, but the latter’s forces rebelled, and went over to Miizaffai% who 
in I’timad’s absence took Ahraadabad, and set up as luiler again in 
991 H. Shortly after PtimM went to Patan, where he died in 995 H. 

Muzaffar abdicated in favour of Akbar in 980 H., when he was in 
the first instance sent to Agra, but subsequently remanded to close 
confinement. Some nine years after he escaped, and returning to Guja- 
rdt, collected a respectable force, defeated and slew Akbar’s general 
Qiitbii-d-dhi JDian, and reasoended the throne 991 H. (1583 A. D.). 
Akbar then deputed Mirza Khanan, the son of Bairarn, to retake 

Gujarat. Muzaflar was defeated the same year in a couple of pitched 
battles, and fled to Jiinagarh in Kattywar. There he was pursued by 
another of Akbar’s generals Mfrza lOian-P'A’zain, who hunted him 
down and captured him in Kachh in 999 H. No sooner was Mu zaffar 
handed over to the Mirza than he asked permission to retire for a minute, 
and took the opj)ortunity to cut his throat with a razor. With him 
terminated the dynasty of the Muhammadan kings of Gujai^at, the 
kingdom then becoming a province of Dehli. The coin No. XXXI is 
especially interesting as having been struck during the year in winch, 
for a brief period, Muzaffar managed to re-establish himself in Gujai4t, 

In the British Museum Catalogue there is a coin of 963, ascribed 
to Muhammad, a pretender^ and No. XX VIII of the series now published 
would seem to have somewhat similar titles and dates and also claim to be 
struck by a son of Mahmud, on the Bev. Qittlm-chcUn Muhammad Shah, 
(bin) as- Sultan x 63, and bn the Ohv. Ndsiru-d-dtmyd-wa-d-din Ahtc-l- 
Fath MaJimild Shah. On the other hand it is very similar in character 
to No. IX of Mahmud Shah I, the son of Muhammad, and the reading 
might he reversed, x being 8 instead of 9, but Muhammad I. called 
himself Qliyasu-d-dtn and not I have not been able to trace 

any historical reference to the so-called “ Pretender.” 

In order to facilitate comparison of dates, descent, or contemporary 
rulers, I add a genealogical tree of the Gujarat kings, and a table shew- 
ing the contemporary rules in Malwa, Jaunpur, Kandaish, the Bekkan 
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and Delili, taken from Poole’s very handy graphic scheme of the Mii- 
hammadan dynasties of India. 


(See Plates I— IIL) 

Of Ahmad Sliah 1. I noticed in Mr. Purdoonjee’s collection similar 
coins to the British Museum iJlo. 408, but with the mint Alima- 
dabad for the years 832, 6, 842, 3^, and similar to No. 411 also with 
mint Ahmadabad, years 830-1-7. Of Ghiyasn-d-din Muhammad Karim 
Sliah the Museum list gives no dated specimens. Thomas records 849, 
850 and (?) 856. The three now figured read 852, 3 and 5, the last 
named having the same inscription as in Thomas. The Museum cata- 
logues no silver representative of Mahmud Shah Bigard^ the famous 
Sultan of the moustachios. Thomas refers to three, of 891, 903 and 911. 
Neither give any mints : in fact, with one doubtful exception, none of 
the Gujarat series in the Museum catalogue are minted. In the list now 
given are silver coins of 864-7 (8)70, 909 ; Ahmadabad, 900, 903, and 911. 
In some cases the date is in words. The Museum list has two gold coins 
of Muzaffar Shah II. Thomas’s copper coins are dated 922-3-4 and 
8. The one now figured is dated 929. Two others have no name but 
may perhaps be put down to him {?), Ahmadnagar (9)17 and 922. 

The inscription on No. XYIII of Bahadur Shah appears to agree 
with No. 427 of the Museum, but I note the years 938 and 939. 
Mahmud Shah III. bin Latif is unrepresented in the Museum cata- 
logue. Thomas gives the years 946, 7 and 9. Among these now figured 
are the years 945,7 and 960. The suppositious king Ahmad II. is 
represented in the Museum catalogue by one copper coin ; Thomas gives 
the dates 961 — 8. In the present list are the dates 961, in silver, x x 2, 
963 and 8. Muzaffar Shah III. in the Museum and in Thomas is 
represented by the dates 969, 971-7-8-9 and 930. The present list adds 
■:991.' ' 

It is also worth while adding that among Mr. Purdoonjee’s dated 
Bahmani coins, I notice, Ahmad Shah I. like the Museum No. 454, the 
years, 836 and 838. Like the Museum No. 461, the years 843-5-6, 860-2-6. 
Like No. 467, the years 839, 842-3 and 850. Muhammad Shah II. like 
No. 474, the years 863, 877 and 875, and a fine silver coin of (?) Ahsan- 
abiid of X 77 figured in the present list as No. XXXIY. A coin of 
his, figured as No. XXXY, also appears a novelty. 

^ The above dates are all A. H. 
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GemalogicM fme of tdie Mtilimtmadan BjptasUes of Oifnrdt, 


1. Zamb Khak. • Appointed Gorernor from Delili 791. Awsiimed 

independence at Anlialwani 799 as ]\Iu.zaiTar 
Shall I. Died 814. 

Tatar lOian. 

Tatar Khan. 

2, Ahmad I. Nawsirn-d-din, 814 to 846. Eonncled Ahmadabad 

I and extended his dominions considerabij. 


3. Muhambiad, I. Ghiyasn-d-dm, Karim 5. DaCid, reigned 7 

I Shall, 846 to 8;55. Given up days in 863, 

I to pleasni'e and ease. 

4. Qtttbu-d-din, Ahmad Shall, 6. MAipnin I, Bigara, 868 to 917. 

855 to 86k I The most fainons of the 

. ■ line,' ''founded Mahnii:i« 
dabad, took Jnimgarh 
and Champanir. 

7. Muzaffab II., 917 to 932. 


8. SiKANDAB, 9. MA^Bido II., 10. Bahadub, daixghtcr 'Adil Latif lOife 
932, luardered 932, a child 932 to 943. married to 
after a reign called Khan of 

of 46 days. Nasir Khan. • Kandaish. .. 


11, Miran Muhammad Eardqi originally called Asiri, 943. 


12. Mahmud III., 944 to 961. 

13. Ahbiad ShAh II., 961 to 968. 

14. Muzapfae Shah III., 969 to 980, when Gujarat submitted to 
Akbar, but Mnzaftar ruled for a short time again in 991.^' 


Gontem^ormij Eulers in 


A. H. 

Gujarat, 

Malwa. 

Jauupur. 

Kandaish. 

Dekkaii, 

Delili. 

J95 

796 

797 
799 

Mn^alfar I. 

i ' ■ 


Khwajah i 
Jalian. : 

■ j 

■ , ■' ' ' ' 1 

■ ■•■■■ din.. ■ . ' ■ 

Mahmud II. 

Kasrafe.'''' 


^ The above dates are all A. 11. 
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A. H* 

G-tiJ(v,rat. 

MiUwa. 

Jauupur. 

Katidaish. 

Bekkan. 

BehlL. 

799 





Shamsu-d- 







dm. 


800 

»< « « 


a a a a 

« • • « 

Taju-d-dm 

ft a ft tt 






Biriiz. 


802 

• • ♦ • 

• • 1 * 

Mubarak. 

Nasir, 

* • * a 

Mahmud II. 

803 

« 1 * » 

. • • • 

Ibrahim, 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

804 

» 

Bilawar 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a . a 

a a a a 

808 

« • • • 

Hnshang. 

a • a a 

a a a a 

a a aa 

...a 

814 

Ahmad I. 

» m m ^ 

ft ft ft ft 

ft#* 

a a r » 

a . a a 

815 

« • A 

• « « « 

« • • » 


ft ft * t 

Baulat Khan 







liodi. 

817 

# » « i 

• • • « 

» * « • 

♦ ft ft # 

a a • a 

Khizr Khan, 

824 

• • • 0 

• « • • 

1ft ft « « 


* * » a 

Mubarak II. 

825 

• • • t 

t I' If 

■r 1 t ft 


Ahmad I. 

a . . a 

837 

* « * < 

■•-It 


II- r t 

Muhammad 







IV. 

838 

« * • * 

Muhammad. 

« • • • 

ft ft ft ft 

A^mad II. 

a a a. 

839 

• . . I ■ 

Malimud I. 

a • a • 

a.a. 

a a a a 

aa a a 

841 


• • • • 

a . a a 

’Adil. 

a a . a 

a.aa 

841 

. * . » 

« • » • 

Malimud. 

a a a a 

a a a a 

a a a a 

845 

»#*.»■ 

0 • • # 

* • * « 

Mubarak I. 

a a a a 

ft ft B ft 

846 

Ml>d. Kari'in. 



t - - 1 

It • a • 

a a a a 

847 

e • ■« t 


• a a a 

f • f ft 

* a a a 

’Alim. 

855 

QiiJ;bii«d-dm. 

• • > • 

• • ft • 

a » a a 

• aaa 

Bahlol Lodi, 

861 

• * • * ■-■ 

• • » t 

Muham- 

Ghani. 

a a a a 

• aaa 




mad. 




862 

« * • » 

* * • • 

a . a a 

a a a a 

Humayun. 

• aaa 

863 

Baud. 

'« » • V 

a.a a a 

Husain. : 

■ , . ■ a a a a 

■■ ' » a a a ' 

863 ' 

Malimud I. 

• ft • fr ! 

a a a a 

a a a a 

. a a a -a 

" ••■.. 

865 


• » * • 

a a a a 

a a a a 

Nizam. 

'a... 

867 

■ • . t * 

$ • • # 

a a a ♦ 

aa a a 

M'uhammad 

a'.'.f. 

i 





I,- -IB;:; 


880 

« • • * 

Ghiyas Shah. 

a a a a 


a a a a 

'■'■■■■a a a. ' ,■ 

881 


1' ■■' *»♦,■■ 

Becomes 

a a a a 

a a a a 

• •a. 




part of 
Behli. 




887 

• « • • 

• • • • 


a a a a 

Mahmud II. 

a.a. 

•894 

«... 



a a a a 

Becomes split 
up into small 

Sikandar II. 

906 


; N'asir Shah. 



provinces. 




a a a a 


a a a a 

'■'■,909' 

t 0 • • 

1 • » » . 


Baud. 


aa.a. 

916 


Mahmud II. 


A^zam Hu- 


' ’ t • *■«* ' ■ 

917 



maydn. 



Muzaffar II. 

a • a 


• ft ft ft i 


a a a a 

923 

a • * a 


' * ft ft ft' ■■] 


Ibrahim 11. 

926 

' 

a a a. a 


Muham^ 
mad I, 


aa aa 

"tmo'':' 

■■■'. 4* ♦ • 

! 


«■*. a 


BabaiV; .■ • 

.■"•■:932'.-^ 

•■■.Sik'a'ndar.'.',^ 

i a a , a 




a. aa 

,'■ 932" 

Mahmud JJ. 

a • a a 




.■■»*.** 

■:^'932''-' 

'.•.'■B'^aliadur. 

■ ■ ., a a a 


1 


a.aa 

937 

■.:■*■■» • ♦■; ./ ■ 

Becomes pari 





938 

1 ':, " 

ol Gujamt;, 




Hiimayim. 

942 




Mubarak 
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A. II. 

Gujarat. 

Malwa. 

- 

Jaunpur. 

Kandaisli. 

Delilsjui, ■ 

Dehlf. , . 

913 

Mubannnad 





« 1 . 

du 

Faruqi. 
llaljmud III. 






940 




• » « • 


8 her 8huh. 

952 

. . • * 



^ M if 


I.yl son 8iia!h 

960 

' , » , . 



» * • i 


\-Vdil^8h;di. 

961 ; 

Ahmad II. 



» . • * 


Ibralu!!! Biir. 

962 




, „» * * 


B-unulvuii. 

963 

.... 1 





Akbar. 

969 

Muzaffar III. 





• ft ft tt 

974 

* * * * 



Muham- 
mad II. 



980 

' Becomes a 



• • > » 


* « . « 


proYinoo of 
Belili. 







GEiasu-d-din Muhammad Kanin Shah. 

I. JS ‘65 64 grains. No mint. 855 H. 

s 

Add li [I 


^ |j U>d.Jf 

Compare Thomas, page 353. 
II. M *70 140 grains. 

11 

III. *65 72 grains. 


8 (5) 2 H. 

A [d] r 

853 H. 

Ad. 11 r ‘^®r^ II 


Mahmxid Shah I. 

lY. jH *80 165 grains : (?) Ahmadabad. 911 H. 

11 11 ki>thLJ| In square y J 5 l.w jjU y 

1^0. t^dJfjrAC>6 II 

margin . II ,, J 11, 

i,Ji 11 ■ 

Y, *65 88 grains. 

The same as No. lY, but without margin. 

YL i5I*70 87 grains. Ahmadabad. 90G H. 

Obv. same as No. lY, In lozenge sU y 

margin'' /dM' ■■ 

■ J,^: 
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YII. ^ -70 85 grains. 

Al^madabad. 903 H, 

Obv. same as No. IV. 

In lozenge JsU 11 

mai'gin 

•r [ ] ^bf 

VIII. M -70 88 grains. 

909 H. 

Obv. as Ko, IV, witli 909 H. Bev., variety of Ijlo. IV. 

Ditto, JEl "50 42 grains. 

Xo date or mint Mr. Fnrdoonjee. 

IX. .ai-70 146 grains. 

Xomint. [8]64, [8]67 H. Ditto. 

lljil il . 

(j ijU 11 oji-*-*"® 

[a] 

X. .;R-70 173 grains. 

No mint. (8)70 H. Ditto. 

Obv, as No. IX. 

In circle |1 

margin 

XL uE *85 250 grains. 

Ditto. 


isU 11 jjU 

4.5“ - 11 

1 11 

XII. JE -85 245 grains. 

... -Jt [Alftj .. 

0 11 II **^^1 

iS • • • 11 

XIIL JE3 *75 160 grains. 


*•• C 1 1! 

XIV. M *65 140 grains. 


[ lylbhJn] 11 *U 11 -isiUJ. 

C ] II 

MuzafBar Shah II. 

XV. M -70 169 grains. 

929 H, Mr. Enrdoonjee 

il ini 11 ...^ ...*^ 

11 II 

*XVI. M -75 160 grains. 

922 H. 

11 Iff 

♦ * 11 ^ 


^ Doubtful coinis. 
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*XVII. jE "65 143 grains, (?) Ahniaclnagar (9)17 H. 

[ s ] 1 V II «1« [yj] A*=-l II . . 

Bahadur Shah. 

XVIII. .E -75 175 grains. 939 H. 

iri II .. Od ,,, l^oJ .. II 11 II 

. . ^ . . A . -*11 liOi 

Compare No. 427, British Museum Catalogue. 

Mahmid Shah III. 


XIX. ^ *80 180 grains. 

8« > 11 [ J 

‘ .'I II 

XX. *70 142 grains. 

• *.*M II 11 ^ 

XXL ‘80 159 grains, 

Hfd 

XXIL *70 137 grains. 

»». - . II ... , c? . , j.. .* 

j^3\ j Ultxf II 

XXIII. -<3il *55 69 grains. 

• • II Ail}b 

•. I . .U. . Jf 

XXIV. JE *55 71 grains. 

... il <1 A V 11 UioJ, 

Ahmad 


Mr. Fnrdoonjee. 

[ ] II . . U JSU f ] 

?iHi53r II diJJ ,, 

Ditto. 

^yliaLJf II jjUi II ^ 

945 H. Ditto. 

II xtA 8U|| 

960 H. Ditto. 

11 J$lw II ,, 

lid 4^1 

4i)f II sUjiU II ^UaLJf 

;''957 H. 

dj4^ II 

ahlL 


XXV. jd?, *85 164 grains- 

It ajij 

11 ii 


961 H. 

In double || xU nU |[ 
lozenge 0 j+=-« H , , 


^ D^^nhiful 
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XXVI. M "55 73 grains. 

» # 11 * «♦»«#* • 

...jJlwWij 

XXVII. M -70 140 grains. 

f « « 11 11 

f ^ ^ LJ^Ck. 


968 H. Mr. Enrdoonjee. 

. . .. 11...-*“ 11 
...-• 

**2. *63. Ditto. 

d j 11 

tyliaL. .. 11 


Muhammad Shah. (?)Pretender. 

XXVIII. M -70 144 grains. *63- Ditto. 

iiJf _jjt fjJiiJ - II J l.do,f|^6 II 11 , . , whii [ tyl , . ,] 

Compare copper coins 437 — 9 in B. M. Catalogue. 


Mnzaffar Sliab. III. 


XXIX. *60 73 grains. 

, 11 ... 

XXX. iEl-70 T3 grains. 

Obv. Inscription as No. XXIX. 


M *50 36 grains. 

' ■XXXI.' jB. •S'S" 175 grains. 
In .square e>4.=s^‘^ll 

ab{ 1! 

margin 11 , . # ' 

*• !1 

XXXIL M *75 179 grains, 
j 11 l^eJ} 


978 


ll^ilavOJjU II JsU <^VA 11 M 


Ditto. 


97^, 

Mr. Furcloonjee. 


991 H. Ditto. 

In square 11 JsU 

I ll gL*» 

margin 1| 11. • »* « « 

... ^ . . A.t 

977 H. 

II 


Muhammad Shah II., Bahmani. [doonjee. 

XXXIII. iB *95 166 grains. (?)Ahsanabad. ^ x77. Mr. Pur- 
,1 r 1 la square . 

margin „,vv ..,,.!1[M ..."“tX 
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MahmM Shall IL, Bahmaiii. 

XXXIV. J]] *70 146 grains, 

II II II « »««« 


JR.ums and AntipiUies of BdmpdL^ — By Astjtosh Gupta, Esq., 0. S. 

Unlike Upper India, studded with nionnraeiits of ancient historj^ 
the Delta of the Ganges presents few places of interest to the antiquarian. 
Lower Bengal is generaUy as devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects 
of antiquarian interest. We have all heard of Saptagrama and Suvarna- 
karagrama and their once flourishing commerce with the West, but what 
remains to show their ancient greatness ? Xo Colossus, no Forum, not 
oven a Hindu temple. Still there are a few places here and there, such 
as Gaur and Xadiya, which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent 
antiquarian or the student of history, and Rampal is one of them. It 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now a straggling 
hamlet, situated approximately in Lat. 23° 38^ and Long. 90° 32^ 10", 
being about four miles to the west of Munshiganj, the head-quarters 
of the subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca (Dhaka) , corres- 
ponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur. It was the seat of tho 
old Sen kings of Bengal, and notably of Ballal Sen, whose name has 
been banded down to posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

Such is the case with Rampal and the dynasty that reigned, 
here. The ruins, as the sequel will show, are not so important and 
interesting as in Gaur and a few other places in Bengal. But tlicro 
is abundant evidence to show that Rampal was once a royal city. The 
large Rampal DigM or the artificial lake of Rampal, the huge mound, 
to which tradition points as the Bari or the palace of Ballai Sen, tho 
very broad roads and the existence of iniinmerable bricks which can 
be found bnried under the earth wherever you dig in Rtimpal and 
its environs, are unmistakeable indications of a ruined city of palaces. 
Old bricks of small size were found in such abundance in and around 
Rampal, that they were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for biiild- 

^ [Coiuparo wifck tliis paper General Sir A. CtmninghWs account of tlie same 
sites and legends, in his Archosological Survey Report$f voi. XV, pp, 132— 13e. Tho 
two accounts differ in some minoi’ details. FnJ 
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ing purposes. Sacli is still the case with Gaur. Many stone idols 
of Hindu gods and goddesses have been found buried under the earth* 
There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu near the temple of Siva in Atpara, 
about a mile west of Riiinpal, and I have seen many smaller idols col- 
lected by a Vaishnava in ’Abdullahpur. 

Ramp al appears to have been the only seat of the Sen kings up 
to the death of Balhil Sen, but the later kings of the dynasty lived 
at Suvaxmakaragrama, Gaur and Nadiya. Suvarnakaragrama, locally 
called Shonargaon, is also in the distinct of Dacca, being about four 
miles from the existing Bandar of Baidya Bazar on the river Meghn£ 
Lachhman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, generally lived at Gaur, which, 
according to the Muhammadan historians, he greatly embellished, and 
called after his name Lakhnauti or Lakshmanavati. Nadiya was the 
seat of the last Sen king of Bengal, when the Muhammadans conquei'ed 
the countiy. It was in his time that Bampal attained the highest 
pinnacle of its glory. The piuncipal woi’ks, the ruins of which still exist 
in some foxun or othei*, are attributed to him. Rainpal seems to have 
been neglected, if not altogetber abandoned, after the death of Ballal 
Sen, Lachhman Sen, his son and heir, lived piinoiixally at Gaur. 

I now appi’oach the solution of a pi’oblem which has already 
evoked much animated discussion. I mean the question of the caste of 
the Sen Rajas of Bengal. Befoi'e submitting my own opinion on the 
subject, I will briefly examine the diflei’ent theories that have been 
advanced, and the evidence on which they ai*e based. I have obtained 
much assistance from the fwo ai'ticles of Raja Rajendralala Miti-a on the 
Sen Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work on the same subject by 
Kailash Chandra Sinlia, to which Mr. Beveiudge, one of the honoured 
inembei's of the Asiatic Society, veiy kindly referx’ed me, and also fi'om 
the Bengali book by Mahima Chandx’a Majumdar called IGaude Brah- 
man ^ Three theoiues have been advanced about the caste of the Sen 
Rajas:— (1) that they were Kayasthas, (2) that they were Yaidyas 
or of the medical caste and (3) that they were Kshatr iy as. The first 
theory is that of Abu-hFazl and the Muhammadan historians. It is 
not supported by any evidence other than the statement of the Muhana- 
madans, who are likely to hold eri’oneous views on the subject of Hindu 
castes. It was never sexfiously entei*tained by the Hindus and may he 
summaxnly rejected. The second theory is supported by tradition handed 
down from generation to generation not only in Vikrampur, the old 
seat of the Sen Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed, till Raja Rajendralala Mtoa in 1865 tried to establish that the 
Senas were Hshatiuyas. This thii*d theory is the most recent one. 
It was first propounded by Raja Bajendi'alala Mitra, a very high 
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aut.liority in matters antiquarian and supported by otlicrs. It is based 
on some epithets of tlie Sen kings fonnd in tlie inscriptions discovered 
in Tlajslialii, Dinajpnr and Eaqarganj, and also in the Sanskrit work 
Danasagara of which Ballal Sen himself is the repatod author. These 
I will consider in the two following paragraphs. 

Tradition ninst give j)lace to I'eliable material evidcncG if the 
one is really inconsistent with the other ; but before discarding a nni- 
versal belief, the evidence should be most carefully interpreted. The 
evidence on which the theory of the Sen Eajas being Kshatriyas is 
based is the hjllowing. In the inscriptions, found in the districts of 
Dinajpur, Eajshahi and Baqaig-anj, the Sen Rajas are described as 
descendants of the lunar race, and as only the Kvshatriyas have a 
right to trace their descent from that race, it is held that the Senas 
must be Kshatriyas. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe in 
Rajshahi, Sainanta Sen is described as a Brabnia-Ksliatriya. The 
original Sanskrit is ^ | Dr. 

Mitra’s rendering of is ‘a garland for the 

head of the noblest Kshatriyas.^ According to him, tlie word 
therefore here means ‘ noble ’ or * exalted.’ With duo deference to 
so groat an authority, I am of opinion that this moaning is not the cor- 
rect one here. We have various Sanskrit wordvS compounded wdth 
ww stick as and so fortk, 

and in in all of these the word retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Brahmana. I therefore see no reason -why it should 
not have the same or a similar meaning in Ihc present instance. Dr. 
Mitra has not assigned any reason why he takes to mean ^ noble,’ 
wdiich is certainl}’' not the commonly acce23ted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found in the ordinary Sankrit dictionaries. At any rate this 
meaning wonld be a far-fetched one. The word occurs in tlie 

Yajur Veda, and is exjilained by the annotator as meaning 

or ‘ knowledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas.’ It is therefore not a caste epithet, and following 
the analogy, -we can take to mean ‘a person who has the 

knowledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and the heroism of the 
Kshatriyas,’ that is, one who combines both these qualifications ; and 
the clause in question may mean ‘a garland for the head of tliose wdio 
have the wisdom of the Brahmanas and the heroism of the Kshatriyas/ 
without any reference to race or caste. The wmrd also occurs 

in Adhjaya 21, part IV, of the Vishnu Parana, and is explained by the 
annotator Shidhara Swamin to mean ^ that race from which Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas sprung The meaning seems to be obscure. The word 
probably means a mixed race of Brahmajias and Eshatxuyas— a race 
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sprung from Brahman as on. the father’s side and Kshatrijas on the 
niother’s. We have it from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatriya 
race was being exterminated by Paras arama, the women of that caste 
began to marry Brdhmanas, and Va^ishtha himself is credited with 
having married Kshatriya women. Prom that time the race of pure 
Eshatriyas is said to have become extinct. In Adhyaya 24, part IT, 
of the Vishnu Puraiia, Mahanandi is said to be the last king of the 
Kshatriya race. His son Mahapadmananda was born of a Siidra mother, 
and from, him began the reign of VaiiTiasankara kings or ‘ kings of 
mixed castes.’ 

The above will I think be sufficient to show that Br. Mitra’s 
interpretation of the word Brahma- kshatriya is most probably not the 
correct one. I have now to consider the descri|)tion of the Sen Rajas 
as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known fact that all the 
princes of India, whether real Kshatriyas or not, have tried to trace 
their descent from the solar or lunar race of that caste. Even the 
Rajas of Chutiya Kagpnr, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be 
of the aboxdginal Cole or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajpiits, and 
following their lead, the inferior landholders, who ai’e nndonbtediy 
aboriginal Mundas, are gradually setting up claims to be Hindu Rajputs. 
I found this process in full opex'ation when I was in Chutiya Kagpur 
three yeai's ago. If the Sen kings belonged to the Sankai’a i*ace or 
any of the mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire to 
be Kshatriyas and ti^ace their descent fi'om the lunar race, and them 
panegyrist IJmapati Dhar, a poet and a famous adept in the art of ex- 
aggeration, would exalt them into members of the i*aee of the moon ? 
Even now the Sudras of Bengal are looking up. Some time ago there 
was a movement among the Kayasthas for taking the yajnopavUa or ^ the 
sacred thread,’ on the assertion that they were originally Kshatriyas ; 
and at the present moment there is a similar movement among the 
Suvaimavaiiiikas, who now claim to have been oiiginally Taisyas. 

In the Baqarganj plate, found by Mr. Prinsep, the title of 
BWhai^a Gaudeswara is repeatedly applied to the Sen Rajas. The 
word Gaudeswara, no doubt, means the king of Gaur or Bengal, but it 
is not easy to explain the real meaning of the word sanlcara here. It 
is said to be written with palatal d. Dr. Mitra takes it to mean 
excellent,’ but he has not shown any reason for assuming this 
meaning, which cannot be found in the ordinai*y Sanskrit dictionaries 
and is certainly not the commonly accepted import of the term. Ac- 
• cording to the dictionaries and the common usage of the word, it is, 
when a substantive, a synonym fox’ S'iva or Mahadeva, and when an 
adjectivcj it means ^auspicious,’ I find Mr. Prinsep translating the 
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plirase as * tbe auspicious lord of Gour,^ It is well known tliat tlie 
Sen Rajas, at least some of them, were S'aims, or worshippers of Siva, 
and the phrase may mean ‘the loi'd of Gmir, a worshipper of Siva 
(Shiikara)/ Bnt none of these interpretations seem to me to be appro- 
priate. I am of opinion that the word sanimm here is an euphuism fox" 
sanhara, with a dental s, and then it must mean a mixed race, a sug- 
gestion which has been noticed in Dr. Mitra’s paper. This meaning 
will foe a very appropriate one. Mistakes of a palatal i for a dental one 
and vice versa are not uncommon in the old inscriptions, and when we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in the Tirhiit or 
Gaur type, which represents an intermediate stage of orthography 
between the Kntila and the modern Bengali character, the commission 
of such an error is all the more likely. . Slidhara Swamin, the annotator 
of the Bhagavata, mentions the commencement of kings of the Variia- 
sankara or the mixed castes in India in his time. 

In his owui work the Danasagara,’^ Ballal Sen does not call the 
Sen dynasty Kshatriya, but applies the epithet xvhich 

means ‘ following the practices of Kshatriyas 1 So in the 6th stanza of 
the inscription in the copper-plate found in the Sundarbans, the epithet 
of which virtually means the same thing as 

is applied to Lachhman Sen. It therefore appears tliat the Sen Rajas 
are never distinctly described as Kshatriyas. Does not this show 
that they were not pure Kshatriyas bnt belonged to a mixed caste ? 
If they were Kshatriyas, why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms ? 
There is a legend current in Vikrampur that Balhii Sen was born of 
a Brahmana father, the river-god Brahmaputra, -who visited his mother in 
a dream in the form of a Brahmana. Does not this indicate the mixed 
nature of the Sen race ? 

I will now briefly consider the evidence on which the theory 
that the Sen Rajjis were Yaidyas is based. In the various Knla^oanjlkas 
or genealogies of the Ghataks as well as in the Laghubliarata, A'disur, 
Ballal Sen, and other Rajas of the Sen family Iiave been distinctly 
described as members of the Yaidya caste. It is very likely that Devati- 
vra Ghataka, Kavikanthahara and other Ghatakas of the Yarendra 
Brahmaiias, w^ho lived about four centurievS ago and composed the 
genealogies, knew the true caste of the Sen Rajas. 

My contention is that the inscriptions of the Sen Rajas are not 

^ llnhiB Boole of Indian General Sir A. Canningham ascribes this 

work to Halayudha, the spiritual adviser of Lakshmana Sona,’^ referring as his 
authority to Eaja Rajendralala Mitra, in his paper on tho Sena kings, in tho 
Journal A, S, B., vol.XXXIY (1865), p. 137. But this is an error, Dr. Mitra there 
Cj[uotes a Sanskrit verse, ascribing the work to Ballal Sen. Ejj.] 
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incoBsistent witli the genealogies of the Gliatakas and are therefore 
not opposed to tradition. I think the inscriptions support the view that 
the Senas were of the Varna Sankara or mixed caste. Mann recognises 
three classes of mixed castes : (1) Murdhdvasilcta, or those born of Braii- 
inaiia fathers and Kshatriya mothers, (2) Amhashtha^ those of Brahmaim 
fathers and Vaisja mothers, who ai*e identical with the modern Vaidjas, 
and (3) Mdhish>ya, born of Kshatriya fathers and Vaisya mothers. There 
was no practical difference between the Ambashthas and Mahishyas, 
and Vidyabliushaiia, the author of Tjaglmbliamta, called the Mahishyas 
Vaidjas. He calls Vira Sen or Adisdra, the fomider of the Sen family, 
a Mahishya. Reniembering that they were Kshatriyas on the father’s 
side, the Mahishya or vSen Rajas of Bengal naturally traced their descent 
from the liiiiar race of Kshat-riyas, and this explains the epithets in the 
inscriptions recently discovered. Probably the Mahishyas and Vaidjas 
became gradually amalgamated, and the Sen Rajas came to be regarded 
as Vaidjas. 1 am finally of opinion that the Sen Rajas were never pure 
Kshatriyas, nor originally Vaidyas, bnt were Murdhavasiktas or Md- 
hish^us, who were both allied to the Vaidyas. The distinction afterwards 
wore away, and the Senas became gradually amalgamated with the 
Vaidyas. 

I will now proceed to describe briefiy the principal ruins and 
objects of interest in Rdmpdl. I have visited them several times during 
my incumbency as subdivisional officer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they are enlivened. 
First of all, 1 will take the Masjid of Ba-Adam* or the mosque conse- 
crated to the Muhammadan faqir of that name. It is a pretty largu, 
strong, brick-built mosque with a high arched dome. The bricks are 
of the same small size which characterize old Mubammadan arcliitecture. 
The mosque has two massive stone pillars which are apparently snatched 
from a Hindii temple, and which tradition identifies as the gadds or 
clubs of Ballal Sen. It is in a dilapidated state, but is worth pre- 
serving. It has a stone tablet in front which bears an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, a reduced facsimile of which is herewith published (see Plate V). 
It will be observed that it states that the mosque was built by Badsliah 
Path Shah bin Sultan Mahmud in 880 Hijri or 1475 A. D. It is there- 
fore 414 years old. The faqir to whose memory it is dedicated died, 
however, in 1106 A. D., (supposing Ballai Sen to have died after a 
reign of forty years) or 360 ycai’s before the mosque was erected.*)" 

[The real 3 iamc of the faqu* is Baba iidam, of whioli Ba-Adam is a mere 
vulgar corruption; another corruption, Babardam, is mentioned in Arch. Sarveg 
Eep.f voL XV, p. 134'. Bd.] 

t There is a similar luusquo ^Yith a somewhat similar inscription in Qa?i Qa;.- 
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There is tlie following legend albout the death of the faqir and tlie 
fate of Ballal Sen. There lived a Muhammadan family in Kanai Ciiangj, 
a village south of ’Abdullahpur and not far from Eampal. The master 
of the house had no children. One day a faqir came and begged alms 
of him, but he refused alms, saying, I will give no alms, when Allah 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying so long.” The 
faqir predicted that he would beget a child and asked him to sacrifice a 
bull to fehe altar of Allah when his desire was fulfilled. He then went 
away without any alms. In course of time the man had a son born to 
him, but the Hindus would not allow him to sacrifice a bull. He there- 
fore repaired to the lonely jungle, south of Kanai Chang, and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking as much meat of the bull as he and the 
members of his family would be able to consume, he buried the re- 
mainder under the ground and returned home. A kite, however, snatch- 
ed a morsel of the flesh from him, and another kite trying to snatch it 
the morsel fell down in front of Raja Balhil Sen’s palace. On enquiry 
the king learned the whole story and ordered the child, to comme- 
morate whose birth the bull was sacrificed, to be brouglit before him 
and killed the next day. The Muhammadan learned the king’s deoreo 
and at night escaped with his wife and child and as inucii property 
as he could carry. He fled to Arabia and, meeting Hazrat Adam, a 
faqir, at Mecca, told him all that had happened. Learning that there wus 
a country in which there was no religious toleration, and people were 
not at liberty to practise their own religious rites, Hazrat Adam came 
to Rampal with six or seven thousand followers. Ba-Adam is only 
another name for Hazrat Adam. He began to sacrifice bulls and cows 
on the spot wdiere the mosque dedicated to him now stands. Raja 
Ballal Sen sent his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or fight with him. The faqir chose the latter alternative, and a protracted 
warfare took j)laco between his followers and the king’s army. The 
battles were indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on both sides 
was heavy. At last the faqir’s followers were reduced to only one 
hundred men. One day Raja Ballal Sen’s men, while going to the mar- 
ket, saw the faqir alone reading Namaj (saying his prayers). The king 
marched to kill the faqir at this juncture, but as ho was diffident of 
success, he constructed, before leaving his palace, a large agaikiinda or 
funeral pyre (literally ' a pit of fire ’), which still exists in the form of a 
large pit, and asked the women of his household to kill themselves hy 
throwing themselves into the fire, if he was vanquished and killed, lie 

ball, two miles from Kampal. It is described in page 70 of Bloclimaan’s Coniributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal, (Jour. A. S. B., vol. XLII, p. 28*.ii.) 
[See the note at the end of this article, Hn.] 
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took a pigeon in liis coat and proclaimed tliat the bird’s return to the palace 
witliont iiini would mean his death and serve as a signal for the females of 
the house to perish in the flames to save their caste and chastity. Ballal 
Sen came to the faqir and struck him with the sword, hut the faqir was 
invulnerable and the sword would not out his skin. After concluding 
his prayers, the faqir asked Ballal what brought him thex’e. “ To kill 
you, replied the king. The faqir asked him whether he would embrace 
the Muhammadan faith or not. The king of course answered in the ne- 
gative. The faqir said: *'Mt is so ordained that I shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than my own will cut me. So take this 
sword and kill me.” Ballal took the swoi’d thus offered and killed the 
faqir at one stroke. His body was cut iuto two parts. His head flew 
to Chittagong, where there is still a prayer-house consecrated to him. 
His body was buried at Eampal, and the mosque was subsequently 
erected over his remains by the Badshah after the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Bengal. After the death of the faqir, Ballal went to the tank 
to bathe and purify himself. As he left his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon, unohserved, flew to the palace, and at this signal the females 
of the royal household threw themselves into the fire and perished. Soon 
finding that the pigeon had flown away, Balhil rode to his palace, but 
it was too late. Fiudirig tliat all his family was killed and life was not 
worth living, he threw himself into the fire and perished in the flames. 

Such is the legendary account of the death of Ballal Sen and the 
fall of Rampal. The city appeal's to have been abandoned after Ids 
death, and I think there is a substratum of truth in the legend. It is 
a historical fact that the Ax^abs were the first race of Muhammadans 
who invaded Hindustan, and it is not unlikely that their missionary 
expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in the eleventh centuiy and 
fought the Sen kings who had no standing army. The Pal kings I'e- 
gaiiied their ascendancy in this part of Bengal after the death of Ballal. 
It has been asserted, and not without some show of reason, that Laksli- 
maniya, after his flight from Hadiya, took refuge iii old Vikrampur, 
and he and some of his descendants lived in Hampal or Sunargaon, 
and maintained their sway in this pax't of Bengal during the early years 
of Muhammadan rule. It is mentioned in the Bengali hook on the Sen 
Rajas of Bengal by Kaiiash Chandra Sinha, that probably there was a 
second Ballal Sen who reigned after the Muhammadan conquest. It 
first struck me that if there was a second Ballal Sen, he must be the 
prince who reigned at Rampal and killed the faqir Ba-Adam and after- 
wards himself perished in the funeral pyx^e, thereby putting an end to 
the Sen dynasty. But the tlieoiy is not based on any reliable evidence, 
while tradition distinctly says that the Ballal >Sen who killed the faqir 
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was the foniidei’ of Kiilinisni and the most distinguislied prince of the 
Sen dynasty. 

The next object of importance is the Rampiil Diglir^ or the artificial 
lake of Ranipai. Formerly it was about a mile long and about 500 
yards broad. It is now fast silting up and remains dry for nearly half 
tlie year. Cultiv’ators have now broken up parts of the lake and 
grow horo paddy in it. The following is the traditional account of the 
origin of the lake. Raja Ballal Sen once promised to excavate a lake, 
as long as his mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping, and this he undertook to do in one night, namely, the night 
immediately following the pedestrian performance of Ms mother. So 
one afternoon the queen-mother walked ont of the palace and proceeded 
towards the south. After she had walked some distance, the idea suddenly 
crossed the king^s mind, that if she walked much fiirtlier, he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his word, and if 
he once broke the promise he made to his mother, he wonld be doomed 
to eternal hell. After a short reflection he hit upon a dexterous device. 
He asked his servants to suddenly touch his mother’s feet and paint 
them with red pigment (alahtaka), giving out that a leech bit her 
and was sucking blood. The servants did so, and the stratagem had the 
desired effect. The qiieen-mother stopped, and the point whence she re- 
turned homewards became the southernmost boundary of the lake. On 
that very night the king collected innumerable men and excavated the 
whole lake. It was so large that one bank was not visible IToin the 
otlier. Bub for a long time the lake remained dry. Guided by a dream, 
Raiiipal, an intimate fihend and, according to another account, maternal 
uncle of Ballal Sen, one day rode into the lake, and assembling a largci 
number of men on its banks, asked them to call it after liis name, when 
it was filled with water. As soon as he entered into the lake, water 
streamed up from beneath and filled it in a moment, Bnt Rampal 
vanished. Everybody cried : ‘ Rampal, Rampal,’ hut he could no inoro 
bo seen. Since that time the lake is called Rampal Diglii. 

This explanation of the genesis of the lake’s name never satisiiod 
me. Rampal is also the name of Ballal Sen’s city. Is it not very 
stxmrge that BalhU’s city and the largest lake he excavated should be 
named after an obscure person unknown to history ? Rampal is certain- 
ly the name of a person and is analogous to the names of Bihni Pal 
and other Pal kings of Bengal. I conjecture that ho was a king of the 
Pal dynasty which reigned at Ram])al after the death of Balhii Sen, 
and that it Was he and not Ballal who excavated the lake, and the city 
and the lake have been named after him. To the north of the Burhi- 
^ Rampal Biglii or tho arfcifioial lako of Rampal. 
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Ganga tliere are still many rains to show that the Pal kings reignea in 
that part of Bengal, and it is a historical fact that they flourished both 
before and after the Sen dynasty. Bat as they were Buddhists ralino* 
over a population, the mass of which were Hindus, their names have iio"t 
been handed down to posterity with that halo of glory which surrounds the 
Sen kings, who were orthodox Hindus and great patrons of Brahmans 
and Brahmanical learning. Again, it is a well known fact that one of 
the characteristics of the Pal kings was to excavate large lakes and tanks 
wherever they lived. The Mahipal Dighi, still existing in Dinajpur, 
is perhaps the largest lake they cut in Bengal. For all these reasons I 
am of opinion that the prince who gave his name to the city and lake 
of Rampal was a king of the Pal dynasty. 

There is another but smaller lake in Riimpal. It is called the 
Kodal-dhoa (the spade^washing) Dighi. It is about 700 cubits by 500 
cubits, and is still very deep. Tradition has it that when the excavation 
of the Rampal Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by, and thus the Kodal-dhoa Dighi was made. 
The story of course is fiction pure and simple, invented to show that 
myriads of men were engaged to excavate the Ramjoal Dighi. 

The next object of interest is Bari Ballal Sen or Ballal Sen’s 
palace. It is a very large and high mound of earth, surrounded by 
a deep anoat, about 400 yards by SOO yards. Ho architectural re- 
mains are visible. The cicerones point to a large black j^it inside 
the ruins as the Agnikuinla or funeral pyre in which perished Ballal 
Sen and his family. 

Another object of interest in RampH is the everlasting Gajariya tree. 
It is a large living tree standing on the north bank of Rampal Dia*hi. 
It is about 100 cubits high and has two large straight stems. Ti*ees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal, and there is nothing’* peculiar 
in its appearance : only it shows no signs of age or decay, though it is 
undoubtedly very old. It is said to be immortal and existing ivom the 
time of Ballal Sen. Respectable men of seventy and eighty years of 
age, whose testimony l am unable to disbelieve, have told me that they 
saw the tree in its present state of growth from their very boyhood. 
The tree is certainly a botanical curiosity. It is held in high veneration 
by the Hindus, and various stories are current about its virtues and 
sanctity. It is worshipped by the women, particularly by the barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion in hopes of being cured of 
baiTeniioss. A facpr is said to have violated its sanctity by cutting* a 
root, but he instantly vomited blood and died. Ho one would now ven- 
ture to tear a leal: or lop oif a branch. A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree on the eighth day of the moon in the month of 
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Cliaitra, wlien it is worsliipped bj pilgrims from various parts of tlie 
sabdivisiou. 

The followiiig legend explains tlie origin of tlie (jajarijui tree’s im- 
mortality. It was at first in a decayed state and was used for tying 
Balial Sen’s elepliants. One morning some liermits (Risliis) presented 
tliemselves before Balial Sen’s gate to confer a boon on the king as a 
reward for bis piety. They sent tbeir message to the king by liis door- 
keeper. Tbe man went in and returning said that the king was smoking 
and was unable to come ont that instant. After awhile he was again 
sent in. This time he I'eturned with the news that the king was 
besmearing his body with oil. The door-keeper was sent in again and 
again, but he always returned with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inability to come out and receive them. Once the man found the king 
bathing, and again taking his noontide meal, and the third time taking 
his siesta. He never communicated the message to the king, but only 
went in to observe whether he had leisure to come out. Disgusted with 
the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the time of departure they 
blessed the Gajariya tree and conferred on it the boon of immortality 
wdiich was originally intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed 
signs of vitality. Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every direction, 
and the people were struck with awe. The king came out shortly 
afterwards and, being apprised of the news, immediately sent for the 
hermits. But it was too late. The hermits bad vanished. 

There is a compai*atively small tank in the sontli-west part of 
Rampal, which deserves a passing notice. It is called Raja Haris 
Chandra’s Diglii. It is overgrown with trees and shruhs which are 
fiooded over with water foi* a week once a year at the time of the full 
moon in the month of M^igh. Before and after this period the tank is 
dry. I have as yet received no satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
menon. The tank is said to have been excavated by Raja Haris Chandra, 
probably one of the kings of the Pal dynasty. 

There is a mosque called Qazi’s Masjid not far from Ba-Adam’s. 
It is an ordinary plain-looking prayer mosque, which was certainly 
erected after that of Ba-Adam. It boasts of no inscription, but has 
several stone idols of Hindu gods and goddesses in its verandah, which 
the proprietors have evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The 
present Qazi of the mosqne showed me a firman of the Emperor ’Aiaragir, 
granting lands for the benefit of the institution 5 but I cannot vouch for 
its gonuineucss. 

There are two roads the construction of which is attributed to 
Balial Sen. The one connects the river Dlialeswari on the north with 
the Padma on the south, and the other goes in a diiferent direction from 
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Eampal riglit tip to tlie Padma. The latter is called KachH Dwarja. 
The roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs, and have in many 
places been broken np by the cultivators’ plough, but what still remains 
clearly shows that they were once spacious roads as wide as thirty cubits, 
I once proposed to utilize the first mentioned road in constructing one 
from Munshiganj to the Police outpost at E/ajab%i, a distance of about 
twelve miles, but it was found impracticable. The Kachki Dwarja is 
named after the fish of that name. The astrologers had predicted, so 
the story runs, that Baja Ballal Sen would die of bones of fish sticking 
in his throat. To avoid such an unnatural and painful death, the 
king refrained from eating any fish, except the kachki which was devoid 
of bones. He therefoi-e constructed the road to the Padma, to enable 
fishermen to supply his table daily with the boneless fish. 

[Hote bt the Editob. — The inscription, of which a reduced facsi- 
mile, based on three ink impressions, is published in Plate Y, reads as 
follows ; ^ 

Line 1 : — -45^^ J 1x3 &ll| Jfi 

’* ^ 

Line 2 : — 

Islaa^} ^3 ^(JaLwJl jjLw 

It is dated in the middle of the month of Eajab in the year 
888 A. H., during the reign of Jalalu-d-din Path Shah.” Air. Gupta 
reads the date as ‘‘ the 2nd day of Eajab 880,” on the authority of a 
Maulawi of Dacca, who deciphered the inscription for him. But this is 
certainly wrong. The date can be quite clearly read. It is expressed 
in words : above sanaf there is samd; by the side of sa?iaiy to the 
left, there is samdmn ; above samdmw again is sama7ia7m^at 

(sic) ; below the latter word is one ^ waw, and below samd-mn is the 
other j luaw of the date. Thus the whole reads sanai sam-d wa sanid^im 
wa scmumainiyatj i, e., eight and eighty and eight hundred. Her does the 
date specify the 2nd day,” but simply says ausat or the middle.” 

On comparing this inscription with that published by Blochmann 
in this Journal for 1873, Yol. XLII, p. 284, there can be no doubt that 
the two inscriptions are identical. There are, indeed, three slight 
divergences. In the date Mr. Blochmann reads but the inscription 
has only Ui (without the final ntm)» This is apparently a mere blander 
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of the engraver, who seems to have forgotten to incise it. Possibly the 
■wrong reading of the date as 880 may have been caused by this faulty 
legend. He also reads whereas in the inscription the word is 

I’eally spelt (without the first alif). Again Mr. Blochmann reads 

alxxj Aiij vfliereas tlie inscription really lias ^ But 

there can be no doubt that these three divergences are the mere result 
of an oversight. As may be seen by referring to the numerous similar 
inscriptions, published by Blochmann in voh XLII of the Journal, it is 

the word (not that is uniformly used in them; and there is 

no dilfieulty in recognising it on the facsimile of the present inscription. 

Mr. Griipta, in his footnote (pp. 17, 18) says : There is a similar 
mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in Qazi Qasbah, two miles 
fi'om Rampal/’ and he is disposed to identify this inscription with that 
published by Blochmann. This identification is quite untenable. I 
have obtained four impressions of this second inscription, thi^ee through 
Mr. Gupta, and one through Maulawi Abul lOiair Muhammad Siddiq, 
the Superintendent of the Dacca Madrasah. Unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is too badly preserved to be wholly read, but luckily the date is 
sufficiently legible t<3 show that the mouth is gi-l-Qa’dah, and and that 
the year is expressed iiifig'ures as well as in words. The figures are 976. 
This is quite sufficient to preclude the identification of this in scrip tion 
with that published by Blochmann. Moreover this inscription is incised 
in three lines, while that of the Adam Shahid mosque, published by 
Blochmann and now republished by Mr. Gupta, occupies only two lines. 
In fact, Mr. Gupta was misled by an error in Blochmann’s account, or 
rather by an error of Dr. Wise, whose account Blochmann quotes. Dr. 
Wise says that ‘‘ the Masjid of Adam Shahid is in liikrampur, at a 
village, called Qazi Qasbah, within two miles of Balaibari, the residence 
of Ballal Sen.” Bub this is quite wrong ; the mosque is not two miles 
from the Balaibari,” but only about half a mile to the irorth of it,” 
as General Sir A. Qunningham, from whom Blochmann received the 
inscription, distinctly states (see his jLrcJt. S%0'v, Eep,, Vol. XV, p. 134). 
It, therefore, occupies the precise position described by Mr. Gupta. 
Dr, Wise, in his account, — it is clear, — confused two mosques, one of 
Adam Shahid at Rampal, and another placed by him and Mr. Gupta 
at Qazi Qasbah. The exact locality of the latter mosque, however, 
W'onld seem to he the Rikdbi Bazar, to judge from Maulawi Abul IGiair’s 
letter, quoted below* There are four mosques in or near Qazi Qasbah, 
and these four mosques seem to have been more or less confused by 
tlio several writers on the subject : and the confusion probably arose 
from the circumstance that Qazi Qa.§bah is a name applied to a large 
area, apparently including the localities of all four mosques. 
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In order to clear iip tlie matter as mncli as possible, Manlawi Abni 
Kbair, at my request, was good enougb personally to visit the different 
localities and bimself procure impressions o£ tlie two inscriptions. I 
subjoin tlie substance of Ills interesting letter. 

“ As arranged I went yesterday to Munsbiganj to see tbe mosque at 
Qazi Qasbab, I took witk me as my guide a man wbo proved to be not so 
well acquainted with the locality as I expected. He had informed me 
that there was another old mosque at Rikabibazar [Ho. 1] which was 
close to the ghat where we were to land from the steamer. We landed 
at about llO’CL and proceeded to the latter mosque. We found it to be in 
a dilapidated condition, though there were signs of its being used as a 
prayer-house. It appeared to have beeu au edifice of elegant structoe 
with a floor, 15 cubits square, and one dome. The bricks are all polished 
and carved, and the corners and edges are so neat that from a distance 
they seem to be stones. The cement used is a whitish substance, not 
ordinary surkbi and lime, but perhaps powdered stone and lime, or 
something else. There was no inscription in the mosque, but on 
enquiry we learnt that the stone was removed and placed in another 
mosque [Ho. II] in the neighbourhood recently built. There we repaired 
and found the inscription. The stone not being good many of the 
letters are corroded, and are not decipherable. I have taken an impres- 
sion, however, which I send to you in a separate cover for whatever use 
you may think fit to make of it. It is dated seven hundred and odd, 
which I could not read. The name of the month is Zi-l-Qa’dah. 

We then proceeded towards Qizi Qasbah,and after a tedious journey 
reached the mosque [Ho. III]. My disappointment was great when I 
found that the inosqne, though old, did not present any interesting feature, 
the construction being of an ordinary type, no ornamentation or elegance 
having been attempted. Besides thex'e was no inscription; the stone I 
was informed had been removed by the Collector of Dacca, during the 
proceeding of a lawsuit between rival claimants to some land belonging 
to the mosque. The only interesting thing that we found there was a 
Hindu idol, carved out of a block of stone, lying with the face down- 
ward and forming a step to the verandah of the mosque. I had 
become so fatigued that I feared I would not be able to return to the 
ghat without some sort of conveyance. But none was available. I was, 
however, informed that the route we had taken was a circuitous one, and 
that the ghat would not be very far from that place by a short-cut 
through Rdmpal. I further learnt that we would pass by the mosque of 
Baba Adam [Ho. IV]. This news somewhat enlivened me, and I was 
on my legs again. We passed by the famous Ballalbari, of wlu'ch I vsaw 
the ditch about a bundred yards wide. The BallaJbjiri or palace of 
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Bailal Sen seems to liave been an entrenclied fortress of whicli only 
the trencli and some rnins now remain as a memorial. Not far from 
this I found the tomb of Adam Shahid or Bii-ba Adam and the mosqne 
[No. lY]. This edifice is also in ruins, but presents an interesting 
■view to the .archinologist or antiqnaxy* The structure is of the some 
style as that of the mosqne at Rikabibazar [No. I], but more exquisite 
and ornamental. The cement is of the same nature, the bricks polished 
and carved. The roof consists of six domes supported by two stone 
pillars in the middle of the hall. One of the domes does not exist, and 
another has partly fallen down. The pillars ai^e monoliths of a whitish 
stone, which always perspire,” and lead ignox^ant people to associate 
superstitious ideas with thexxi, as they see water flow down on their 
surface, and feel them very cold. I saw marks of I’ed pigment on the 
pillars, which I heard were put there by Hindu women, (and I believe by 
Mnsalman women too, though the Hhtklim denied this) on making 
vows for the attainment of some object. The stone beaxung the inscrip- 
tion is placed very high, so that it could not be distinctly imd. I dis- 
co veiled, however, that the copy I have sent to you was only of one line, 
thei'e being another line above it of which no iinpi^ession was sent to me. 
As it was already veiy late in the afternoon and I could xiot wait for a 
scafiEolding being put up, I could not obtain an impi^ession. The inscrip- 
tion published by Blochmann is, I believe, of this mosque, and he was not 
very wrong in giving the name of the place as Qazi Qasbah ; for Qazi 
Qasbah extends over a lai’ge area, and the place whex’e this mosque stands 
is also included withiix it. This fact decides the dispute as to the name 
of the place being given by Blochmann as Qazi Qa^shah and by Babii 
Asutosh Gupta as Rampal. It may be called by four di^erent names, 

Qazi Qasbab, Eampal, Ballalbari and Durgakiri. The inscription 
is quite legible, no letters have been destroyed oi’ mutilated, the stone 
being jet black and well polished, not liable to corrosion. The lOiadinis 
showed me twelve places in the interior of the mosque, where, they said, 
lay twelve stones of great value which were removed by Mags during an in- 
cursion into Bengal in I’emote ages. These stones, they said, shone in the 
darkness of the night and illuminated the hall ! Some things have been 
dug out of the walls, no doubt, but whether they were stones of gi^eat 
value which shone in darkness I cannot vouch. This xnosque at any 
rate is an object of interest to the antiquarian.” 

'From another letter of his, I may quote the following passages : 

‘‘ The mosque at Qazi Qasbah [No. Ill] is not known as the mosque 
of Baba Adam or Adam Shaliid, It is called Qazi Bari mosque. Ballai- 
bari is situated near the mosque [No. II] of Adam Shahid and not neai* 
Qazi Qasbab ; and Bailal Bdi*i and Rampal are only two names of the 
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same place. There is no OIle^s tomb near the mosq[iie of Qazi Qasbah, 
As for the inscription, no one can say what it contained. The other 
mosque, of course, is called after Baba Adam or Adam Shahid and is 
situated in Dnrgabari, which is close to Rampai or Ballalban, at a 
distance of aboat half a mile. And Ballalbari and Dnrgabari both stand 
at a distance of a mile from Qazi Qasbah. The tomb and the mosqne 
are ijdng unrepaired. Some religions man has the charge of the mosque, 
and prayers are said therein. The niosqne has two domes between 
which there are two stone pillars one on each side. There is no court- 
yard ontside the mosqne. The mosqne of Qazi Qashah [No. Ill] also 
has two domes but no conrtyax'd and pillars. There are stones at the 
threshold carved into images and placed overturned.’’ 

I have nnmbered the mosq.nes in the above quoted extracts by 
corresponding numerals. 

No. I. Mosque of Rikabi Bazar ; a beautiful structure, similar to 
the mosque of Adam Shahid at Rampai (No. lY) ; with only one 
dome j its inscription, dated in the month Zi-l-Q^^’dah 976 A. H., 
removed to mosqne No. If, It is the mosque referred to in Mr. Gupta’s 
footnote (p. 17), as situated “ in Qazi Qa^bab, two miles from Ram- 
pai j ” it is also apparently the mosque, said by Dr. White to be 
“ within two miles of Ballalban at a village called Qazi Qasbah” and 
erroneously called by him the Adam Shahid mosque (No. lY) . 

No. II. A mosque recently built near mosqne No. I ; contains the 
inscription belonging to No. I. 

No. III. An ordinary plain mosque, with domes, but with no 
pillars, also with Hindu carved images in the floor of the verandah j its 
inscription removed to Dacca ,* referred to by Mr. Gupta towards the end 

No. lY. Mosqne of Adam Shahid, close to Rampai, at the dis- 
tance of abont half a mile ; a highly ornamental structure, resembling 
the Rikabi Bazar mosqne (No. I) ; with the inscription (Plate Y) dated 
“ in the middle of Rajah, 888 A. H., in the reign of Jalalu-d-clm Path 
Shah ; ” described by Dr. White (quoted by Bloehmann) in Journal 
A. S. B., Yol. XLIIj p. 285, General Sir A. Cunningham in Arch. 
Survey Reports, Yol. XY, p. 135, and Mania wi Abnl Khair, as possessing 
six domes, of which, according to Dr. White, three^ but according to Maulawi 
Abul Xhair only hvo have fallen in, while General Sir A, Cunningham 
does not notice the destruction of any of them. On the other han(i^ 
Mr. Gupta, who describes it as a “ brick built mosque with a high arched 
dome,” would seem to allow it only one dome. In that case, he wonld 
seem to have confused it with the mosque (No. I) at Rikabi Bazar, 
which Maulawi Abul lOiair states to have only one dome.] 
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The Kaniuehhrnyth ; or an ai tempt to explain the text of Uiyvcda ‘viii, 

14. 13 . — By Chakles R, Lanman, Professor in Harvard Gollegej 

Cambridge, Mass., U, S. A. 

The fact has been recognized, ever since the eaidiesi dajs of Vedie 
study, that the myths of the Veda are the poetic outgrowth of certain 
natural phenomena. The fact appears, for example, from the work of 
Yaska, when he quotes the opinion of his predecessors. And the na- 
tural basis of any given myth is usually not difficult to ascertain. Such, 
however, is not the case with the one now in question. The text cited 
above reads : 

It is commonly understood and rendered as follows : t With the 
foam of the waters, Hamuchi’s head, O Indra, thou didst cut off, when 
thou wast conquering all thy foes.’ 

There is no doubt about the incorrectnesB of this interpretation. 
Nevertheless it is an exceedingly ancient one, as appears from the 
legends into which this brief allmsion of the Vedic Samhita is expanded 
in the Brahmanas. From the Bralimana-passages'^ and from the ex- 
plicit language of Sayanaf, it is clear that the water-foam was conceived 
as the actual weapon with which Indra cut off the demon's head. The 
fable says that Indra used this most remarkable weapon because he had 
sworn to Namnchi, saying, “ Neither by day nor by night will I slay 
thee, neither with the mace nor with the bow, ... neither with the dry 
nor with the wet,'' And so, in order to slay him, without perjuring 
himself, Indra smote the demon at twilight, which was neither day nor 
night, and with the foam of the water, which was neither dry nor -wet. 

* He cast the water-foam into (the shape of) a thunderbolt ’ — 
q^qf%W~Rterally, ' The water-foam he made by pouring or founding 
(as molten metal) to be a bolt.' 

All this is qnite in keeping with the style of the Brahmanas ; and 
it follows naturally enough from the text of the Samhita, provided we 
misunderstand it as did the authors of the Brahmanas. But to my mind 
there is no conceivable natural phenomenon of which this may be re- 

^ See (Jatapatha Br., xii. 7. 3 ; Taittiriya Br,, i. 7, 1. a’liese passages, with one 
from the Mahabharata, are convemently assembled by Muir, in his Samhit Texts^ 
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gar dec! as the mythical reflex. We are therefore led to inquire, did not 
the words of the sacred text mean something different from what even 
the ancients themselves supposed them to mean ? I believe that they 
did and that the misunderstanding can be accounted for. 

I suggest that the Yedic text be translated: ‘With water-foam 
Namuchfs head, 0 Indra, thou didst cause to fly asunder, when thou 
was t conquering all thy foes.' This appears to me intelligible if we 
assume that the natural phenomenon to which it refei’S is a waterspout 
(‘ ') on an inland lake. How, now, does this view accord with 
the natural facts in question and with a strict verbal exegesis of the 
text ? ' '* 

Major Slierwill has given a description of Bengal waterspouts in the 
Journal of this Society for 1860, volume XXIX., p. 866 f,, along with 
some excellent pictures. And in a German work of Th. Reye, entitled 
Die Wirbelsturme, p. 17 f., further information and pictorial illustration 
may be found. The waterspout is of course an object of tei’ror, and 
it is most natural that it should be personified as a demon. The verb 
means ‘ cause to rotate,' and the motion is qualified as upward 
and outward motion by the preposition The compound 

means accordingly, * thou didst cause to move upward and outward or 
to fly asunder with a gyratory or centrifugal motion.' It is not possible 
to express by one simple English phrase the ideas involved in the com- 
pound; but they seem to me to bo quite simple in themselves and to 
follow unforced from the Sanskrit and to be thoroughly suitable for the 
not infrequent phenomenon of a waterspout as seen by unscientific 
eyes. The head of the column is twisted and made to burst asunder and 
scatter itself ‘ with foam ' as an instrumental of accompaniment), 

L e., in abundant foamy masses. Then, with the dispersion of the 
column, often comes (see Sherwill, p. 370, Reye, p. 32) a heavy rain. 
This is all in entire accord with the usual representations of gracious 
Indra's deeds of prowess. 

In particular, also, it accords most strikingly with the quite differ- 
ently expressed idea of Rigveda v. 30. Sh (= vi. 20. 6h), where Indra is 
spoken of as ‘ twirling (like a stick of attrition or like a churning-stick) 
the head of the demon Xamuchi,' 

ftrfr \ 

and that, immediately after the couplet in stanza 7, 

f^'t ^ 

This explanation of the stanza in question, moi^eover, harmonizes well 
with the succeeding stanza, Rigveda, viii. 14. 14, 
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in wliicli Indra is praised for liurling down the demons that were striv- 
ing with magic wiles to creep tip and to scale the heights of heaven. 
To the poetic fancy, nothing would suggest more naturally the idea of 
demons trying to scale the heavens than the sight of this strange magi- 
cal ladder betwixt earth and sky. 

In this connection, the discussion of Bergaigne, La religion vc'diquey 
ii. 346-7, should be compared. The language of the sloka at Maha- 
bharata, v. 10. 37 = 828 seems also to favor my view. The whole epic 
passage is a reminiscence of the Namuchi- story. 

The false interpretation of the ancients, finally, rests simply upon 
the ambiguity of the instrumental case form The case might 

denote the relation of accompaniment— as it really does here ; or it 
might denote the relation of means — as the authors of the Brahmaiias 
supposed it to do. 



On some new or rare Mnliammadan and Hindu Goins, — By 
Dr. a. F. Rtjdoi^f HoernIiB. 

In July and September last I received from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hoshangabad, in two instalments, a hoard of 477 gold coins, 
which had been found in a fiield in the Sohagpiir Tahsil of the Hoshan- 
gabad District, by some ploughmen while ploughing their field. 

This hoard was carefully examined by me, and a detailed report 
published in the Proceedings oi the Society for December 1887. 

Among the 477 coins, there were 451 belonging to different (so-called) 
“Pathan’^ emperors of Dehll ; 4 belonging to the Mughal emperors 
Aurangzib and Farrukh Siyar, 1 belonging to the Bengal king Sikandar 
bin Ilyas, and 21 silver-gilt forgeries. 

The “ Pathan’^ emperors of whom there were coins, are Ghiyasu-d- 
din Balban (1 specimen), Muizzu-d-dm Kaiqobad (1), Jalalu-d-din Firtiz 
(1), ’Alau-d-dfn Muhammad (391), Ghiyasu-d-Tughlaq I. (3), Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq (24), Firuz Shah (19), Ffriiz Shah and Path Khan (2), 
Firiiz Shah and Zafar (2), Gliiyasu-d-dm Tughlaq II. (2), Abu Bakr bin 
Zafar (1), Muhammad bin Firuz (1), Mahmud bin Muhammad bin Finiz 
(1), and Mahmtid bin Muhammad bin Tughlaq (1). 

Most of these coins belong to more or less well-known types, which 
have been already published in Thoxnas* Ghronieles of the Pathdn Kings 
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of Nehlid See details in tie report above referred to. It will be seeii 
from that repoit, that in the present hoard there are several types of 
coins which were still noted as unique in Thomas’ book ; e\ g.^ the 
coin of Jalalu-d-din Firdz (Ghron. No. 120), several of Muhammad bin 
Tu ghl aq (Ghron. Nos. 172, 179), one of Mruz Shah (Ghron. No 226), 
one of Mrdz Shah and Zafar (Ghron. No. 245). There are in it also 
some coins, which are not to be found in Thomas’ OhronicleSi though 
they have been published elsewhei^e: thus two of Mahmud bin Muham- 
mad bin Firuz (with Abud-Muzaffar, as published by myself, in this 
Journal, vol. LII, p, 213, for 1883), and one of Mahmud bin Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq (published by Mr. Delmeriok in this Journal, vol. 
XLIII, p. 97, for 1874). 

The most important in this collection of “ Pathan ” coins, however, 
are five, which, to the best of my knowledge, are unique, or at least have 
never been noticed or published. These are the following (see Plate 
lY): 

1, One coin of Muhammad bin Tughlaq (Plate lY, No. 1). It 
reads as follows : 

Obv. Pev. 


dUf^/ob 




The reverse seems to bear a date, consisting of two numerals. 
One of them, 5, is distinctly seen by the side of ahu ; but the other 
above the s of ^Ahhds is obscure. As the Xhalif Abu-1- Abbas Ahmad 
reigned from 741-753, the date of the coin can only be 745. This coin 
has some similarity with Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s copper coin, No. 218 
in Thomas’ CJironides, 

2, Two coins of Ghiyasu-d-din Tu ghl aq II. He is mentioned in 
Thomas’ Ohronioles, as the twenty-first king (A. H. 790-791 = A. D. 
1388). He reigned only a few months, as the rival of Muhammad bin 
Firuz and Abu Bakr. Thomas’ Glironicles only notice “ silver and 
copper ” coins of his (p, 302). The present collection contains two gold 
coins of his, of two different types. The fii-st (Plate lY, No. 2) reads 
as follows : 

Obv. Rev. 










Margin : on reverse ; 
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It was straok at Dellii, iii the year 701. The mint is distinct on 
the margin, hut the date is only partially preserved. There can be no 
doubt, however, of its being a coin of Tu ghl aq II., and not of Tnghlaq I., 
on account of the mention of the Klialif Abi ^Abdullah. This Khalif 
only ascended the throne in 763 A. H., while Tu gh laq I. died already 
in 725 A. H. Abi ^ Abdullah’s [Khalifat lasted, with interruptions, down 
to 808 A. H. This identification I owe to Mr. Ohas. JV Eodgers, of 
the Ai’chseological Sarvey, to whom I showed the coin. 


The second (PI. IV, Ko. 3) reads as follows : 


Obv. 


Bev. 

^jf ailj( 


Margin, on reverse : illegible. 


This coin is also shown to be one of Tu gh laq II., by the mention 
of the Khalif A1 Mntawakkal ’AH Allah, who is the same as the above 
mentioned Abi ’Abdullah. The execution of this coin is rather crude, 
especially of the word Abu-l-MuzafEar. 


3, One coin of Abd Bakr, the son of Zafar Khan and grandson 
of Pirdz Shah. He succeeded Tu ghl aq II., but only reigned for a little 
more than a year, from 791 to 792 A. H. In Thomas’ Ohronieles 
(p. 303) he is noticed as the twenty-second king, but only copper or 
silver copper coins of his are described. The present collection contains 
one gold coin, which reads as follows (Plate IV, Ko. 4) : 

Obv. Bev. 

' j> ■■■ ^ . ■ ... 

There are faint traces of a margin on the reverse, which probably 
gave the mint and date. 


4, One coin of Sikandar bin Ilyas, one of the independent kings 
of Bengal. For some account of him,, see this Journal, vol. XXXVI, 
p. 58, and vol. XLII, p. 256, So far as I am aware, only silver coins 
of his have hitherto been discovered; they have been described and 
figured by E, Thomas, in vol. XXXVI, The coin in the present collec- 
tion is of goldj and reads as follows (Plate IV, Xo. 5) : 
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Obv. 

^LJ| 


II ev. 

<S.5a1:L 

alis 

aljf 

ili 


There was a margin on the iwerse, wliicli probably contained the 
mint and date, but it is quite mutilated. The readings are ideatica], 
and their arrangement nearly identical, with those on Thomas’ type 
Ho. 4 (or coin, Ho. 22) in toI. XXXVI, p. 64. The mint, accordingly, 
would seem to have been Firiizabad. 

To these five coins I add another which is not new, as it has been 
already described by Thomas in his Chronicles, p. 298. But I am not 
aware that it has ever been figured ; and the present specimen has the 
further advantage of having preserved a portion of the margin on the 
revex*se, giving the mint and date. It is a coin bearing the joint names 
of Firuz Shah and his son Fath Khan, and reads as follows (Plate IT 
Ho. 6) : 

Obv. Rev. 

jjjxs jx<t 




aid 


Margin : on reverse : •>^\ a/ 

Fath Khan was made co-regent in 760 A. H., and the Khalif Abu-I 
-Fath whose name appears on the reverse, reigned from 753-763 A. H. 
It follows that the date of the coin, of which only the numeral 1 is 
].reserved, must be 761. The name of the mint I am unable to read. 

I take this opportunity to publish figures of two copper coins of 
Baifu-d-din al Hasan Qurlagh. They belong to the well-known “ Bull 
and Horseman ” type, already noticed by Thomas in his Chronicles, 
p. 96 (Ho. 82). They show on the obverse a horseman with the legend, iu 
Hilgari characters, S'ri Haimrah ; and on the reverse a humped 

bull, also with a Hagari legend. The latter, as given by Thomas, is 
^ S'ri Easana Ktirala ; and this is, no doubt, the style in 

which it is met with in by far the greater majority of specimens. But 
occasionally the name is found in full Kurlaha, Among a number 

of 100 of these coins, discovered not long ago in Sliabpur in the Panjab, 
and examined by me, I found about a dozen giving the full name (see 
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Prooeerlmgs for December 1888) . On Plato IV 


four specimens (No77rio‘r Vn T^ "'"Z ^ 

hat No. 8 Ins 1 isH,' ffi ® 

No. Oreads^ ImitrU^ (the ^ Z is .slightly injured); 

Hasana KumJa. ^ and No. 10 has^ 

%• 11 12) whinl-^T^r opportunity to publish two gold coin.s (Plate IV 

commonly ^ ^ fo the class 

issued by the Kulachuri °f fi'is description were 

of Kanij and tie P (Rathor) kings 

iere published, are said ^“ 1 ^^ befn foundin' 'ffl' • 

most probable tint th«.. o n, ^ T ^ Khajuraha, I think it 

to th.i" e Jt .itatal:? “““■ ““"S'* ' "«»“■“« » 

ll~f propose to read. 

Sri Mat Pa- 
ramarddi 

\T 7 , 

^'o. 12— mav be read. 

^’rfl Sri Mat Vi- or >^1 

ra Varinma* * 

The Mif 1 °*®ar ; but it is puzzling. 

Si.- i c™i^ S t,’ “*• »' «»»»> 

Vol. XXI. p. SO) Pi. VmT, Surrey Ep. 

1240— 1280 A B 0,.’lf '’-n *1 reigned from about 

V. A. Smith in h7 '“f “mentioned by Mr. 

B. A. 8., Vol. L p IpT-'^bnrhe^ (Journal, 

younger scions of the’ r , , of the 

is.ltt b\p S't ““?‘p'»y»>l-I.-»owi p»™„,lrfai De™ (the 

ll« 5 - 120 rl' D •■»«> «bo«t 

V*ma (tsth of the ijt), 


S'ri Mat Ba- 
la Varmma^ 
^ Devi 
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(14th), Pritim Yarma (lOfch), Madana Yarma (17tli). Tlieii follows 
Pararnarddi Yarma (18fcli), a com of whom is now publislied for the. 
first time. I may note, liowevei*, that Gren. Sir A. Cnmiingliam’s coins. 


Nos, 15 and 16 on his Plate X (YoL X), appear to show some resem- 


blance to my No.^ 12. They too seem to read devi They are marked 


on his Plate as unknown.” 
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Life of 8 urti^ 2 ^a Khan-po^ also styled Yeses- Djml-Jiby or ^ the author of the 

Belmmig {Ghronological Table.) — By Bab^ Sabat ChaiS'DRA Das^ 

ai. B. 

This great Lama was bom in the year 1702 A. D. (Tree-monhey of 
the 12th cycle of 60 years) at a place in the neighbourhood of the I^gon-'luh 
monastery of Amdo in ulterior Tibet. He is better known by his family 
name of Sum-pa, which means one from the country of Sum, a proviiice 
in Western Tibet. In his infancy he is said to hare given indications of 
his identifying himself with the spirit of his predecessor. While very 
young he learnt to read and write with extraordinary facility. He became 
well known by the name of Sumpa-Shab^-drim. He was admitted into the 
monastery of Hgon-luh in the 9th year of his age. He received instruction 
in the sacred literature of the Buddhists under Lchan skya Rinpo-ehhe 
Nag-2)vah chho*" Zdan) and Thu Kwan chho5 kyh-gjUi-'/ntsho and other 
great Lamas. From Zchah-^’kya he received the vo^vs of monldiood, 
who gave him the name Yeses HpaZ /^hy or. He studied me t*apliysioSy 
logic, rhetoric, poetry, Buddhist liturgy, ritual, and the dogmatical and 
theoretical diiforences of the various Buddhist schools. He also learnt 
arithmetic, medicine, the science of vocal music, the wmrks on Sutras and 
Tantras, and the art of sacred painting. With the ac€|uisitioii of all 
this learning he was occupied till the twentieth year of his age. In add!™ 
fcion to acquiring all the virtues and talents of his predecessor, he 
gained the highest proficienoy in astronomy, astrology and tlie science 


W' 


B. C. 


%nre3. His fa..e of , ' . ^ [No. 2, 

of his a-ge in Tibei- nu- surpassed that of all other T 

tn-= „ , . “ 0«“a, and MouaoH^ t ji " llamas 

_'is age he visited Tibet proper and "to T i *'^eutioth year of 

“ monastery of Hbras-fpi4 (Daplit T fi ^ 

trtsiiu, Where he took the final vnL V ' he visited 

feaA Yefe. H the 22nd year of his a^T ^lo- 

10 'ha with a view to visit Sam-yea and tK P^^S’wniage to 

an, where he was very much pieced with sanotnarios of Yar- 

Binpoohhe (l^ag H van Hjig. lef) 
to him m a prophetic manner what he wl i k 
he should proceed to Amdo, for the purnos '1''?"“'^.*° a^i 

emples there, and also for diffusincvBnddr'^ ° fomiding monasteries and 
-was appointed il/Khanpo faS "So m" ^Srd year 

o o-wmgyear, when a dispute arose between + 1 ^"+™ 1“ tie 

fatsan, he persistently declined to all^r^ 

take up arms against their enemies as if ‘’“’logo to 

laws of Buddhism. The monks of +r T*® prohibited by the 
tei, w aiM 1" wf; '■“ ™pi. pnd 

yeais, after which he returned to An 1 ^ period of 

age, in pursuance of the prediction of 12.^4 f 
tery of Bshad Ngrnb-ylifi with al4nt ! : ^^o-as- 

recluse hermitage of NsamKotan nbA >•■ i ^ “lonks. He brought the 
was founded by Hpa? IDan 7lo/sser’'' nndm 'r ^ 
afterwards called it by the name of « monastery, and 

of thirty-four, at the command of tho At the age 

teeter), and in the 2ad year of his reio-n (divine pro- 

Jkya RoZ-paM rDoi^e and ho were presented tori 
them many questions on religions matte^f t eo^Poror, who asked 

kave answered all of them without anv Uflt ifT ^ 

Iiim the emperor commanded that hfl ]i a . 7 whatever. Pleased with 
the chiefs of Mongolia, and he alt 

by letters patent, and authorized him to J ^ sacerdotal rank 

The W ” ‘i a [Zc , T °' =““»*■'*. (»h.t). 

tiouoftheiitleof Hiithogtuwhichhono 1 excep- 

ing to him it being inteitded for , accord- 

emperor was struck with the Lama’s indS ^be 

honour, and remarked that within hia ^ ^ high 

one who like him could look with indifference 

tion. Henceforth he rose hio-h in the ZT ^ 

declared to be a real Lama. He resided in n ®“Pei'or and was 

emperor occasionally used to call him to , ““m years. The 

%a, who presided at the head of LabrangCohnX^^^^^^ 

b fonuich), commanded that all 



tlie Tibetan books on Buddhism extant in China should be rep-ised bj 
Sunijjaj which he did to the great satisfaction all. He therefore guve 
Mm the clerical title of Ertene (precious) Pandita. He presented him 
with a diploma inscribed on a yellow scarf. Once on every month the 
emperor used to give him audience and converse with him on religious 
matters for several hours. He resided for live years in Peking, during 
which time he enjoyed the esteem and the veneration of the Mancha and 
the Mongol residents and the pilgrims of Peking. At the time of his re- 
tuim to Amdo, wdiich he performed via Doloiior and Khar shoiipo he re« 
ceived considerable presents from tlie emperor, Lcliah-6*kya and the great 
Wangs (chiefs) of China and Mongolia. At Rivo-rtse Zha (Woo-thai) 
he stayed one year in order to perform i^eligioiis worship in the great 
sanctuary of Manju Ghosha, In his northward Journey he visited Alak- 
sha, reoeivnng immense presents from the Mongols, whence he proceed- 
ed to Hgon-lmi. Being indifferent to worldly comforts, he did not like 
much ostentation, and consequently kept few retainers and servants. 
In the 43rd year of his age he was appointed to the headship of Pgon-luh 
monastery. Out of the immense wealth he had acquired in China and 
Mongolia he used to send large presents to the Panchhen and Dalai 
Lamas, to the great monasteries of Sera, jS’bras-spuh, DgSbh Zdan, 
Rkra sis Ihunpo, &c. He also set up innumerable Buddhist images, 
inscriptions and clihoTtens & g . His works are voluminous and many. 
Being dissatisfied with the existing works on astronomy, astrology 
and chronology of Tibet, he wrote a dissertation on them after 
collating 20 works by different authors. He found the works of 
Jikhas-grub rje and Bu-ston to be more correct than others. He died 
at the age of 73. The f ollowing are Ms principal works: 

Kun-^sal melon (on arithmetic, astronomy and astrologyj a large 
volume written ill very small characters, 

Bdiud rtsi thig-pa (drops of nectar) on medicine. 

Lagden (practice) of medicine, &c. 

8eZ-tZkar meloii (crystal mirror) on diagnosis. 

Gso-dpyafZ. 

i3ku-gsimn thug-rtan dkyil thig tshacZ (structure, proportion and 
form of images, diagrams, symbols, &c.). 

6'gra, /S'iian-nag and sslos gar (rhetoric and poetry and drama). 

Rgya-BofZ and Hor Ciihos ^byun {Iijoii-6s3an), 'Z. e. the his- 
tory of Buddhism (rise and progress of Buddhism) in India, China 
and Tibet, This work was completed in the year 1747 A. D.j 
and also contains the “Re/iumig (chronological table). 

A work on Buddhist charms to enable men to work miracles. 

Hdsamglin iSpyi tsad (general account of the world) on the geogra- 
phy of the world. 
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A work on Yoga. 

A work on fortune telling and divination. 

A work on luoditation. 

REanjMiG.* 

(Translation.) 

CTOlEf — I 

A. D. 1026. 

Tlie twelftli ITnliha emperor eal]i:»rl Q/i 
tlirone of Sambhala. Dge Ife/potova ^ 

astroBomy^for introducing it into Tibet. The yet of Se'p f 

7».<io26,„:. £ sell "j*:, r.?'? ft'“’ «■“ 

Aoom-ding t„ a, ciJouliHo., o( Ibo., who al ij' tl'f 
d«a m tho ,0,0 Xo.„.*o,o., ai. w«, a. « 8 a o” aSI 

%oo^:’ro;^r ciatrUet .:ti ;r 

year ^ Loclidvoa in tlie 

7 1 Ki^a-rigs, the spiritual teacher of Ma-chio' «!i,o 

Zeham Snn and i^upil of 7;Brog-mi Lo-chava wo« i ^ 

Phil /.hhiiT', 1 tnaia, was born. 

Phu chhun-va yslion-i-gyan was born. 

Rmchhen snih-po of iStod lufi, the pupil of « 

was born. ^ ^^PJ‘^n-5na-va 

^py£in iSha-tshul khrima hUv was born. 
iiKnon X?koii-?? 2 ,chliog rCTaZ-no of i 

La-chhen (JLama Ohhenpo) 7 )gL> p^rar"' f™' 
to the mansion of purity (died).'^ ^ proceeded 

Rnog Ohlms-j’DorJe, the disciple of Marpa was bo™ 
ovo 7-]e Dpai Zd.an Ati& arrived at H/RaS, ri^s 

Sje-htaun Milara.s-pa was born. Bari Lo ch4n P- m 

grams was bom The Sh^i„ o -^o-cnava Bmehhen- 

kn-ohlo, diod *'■“ ®‘“‘' ““““‘•■■I'w* loaded. Hto 

Y'©“S0.9 7?ibar of SYieJm sdn* ■j-ii i t j 
was born. Mmv sgom hrtBon %rus bfe of "Sn""^ %onpa.pa 
was the pupil of /S'pyan .ma-m who 

Tibol (,ocoodi„g to „„o) i, ti; si., °2 

t’ 1* ‘SLp..?c'rr6r,Z”‘ 

Pamlit ClianUra Natha in the year 1035 A. D into Tibet by the Indian 
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A. D. 
1026 


1027 

1028 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 
1038 


1039 


Tlie monastery of Myn-gn lun was founded by jBfbrogmi Lo- A. D. 
cMva. 1042 

Macliig Sba-ma’s imsband was born. i^ma-Lo-clmva Clibos 
/i bar of La-stoc? was born. JETBrom met Atisa in tlie 41st year 
■of Ills age. 1043 ' 

Hbrin Ston of EgjSbl was born. Ssla-va grag^’-pa, the son 
of Jjcbe dal ^gahpa, was born. 

Clibag-kbri mclibog met Atisa. 1044 

I?gya-7idnl Msin c^wan pbyug tsbnl-kbrim-5 /zbar was born. 

Atisa miracnlously witnessed the religions service performed by 
Maitreya (Byam^-pa) and Manjnsri ( j^'jam-tZwyah s) at s'N e-tban. 1 046 
Mn-dra-va founded tbe monastery of E-c7gon. 1048 

(rnaZ cbbos Abar was born. jETbrom made bis first pre- 
sents to Atisa. 1049 

Ati^a wrote bis work on tbe Bnddbist cbronology. 1050 

Maobig Lab 6*gron of Kbam-pa Lun was born. Macbig ynmo 
became tbe pupil of 6^ba-^?gom ye-byan and others of tbe later 
JMin-ma scbool. Dbarma Bodbi was born. 1051 

/8din-po mnbs Cbbos-7ibar was born. 1052 

i?dorje Senge of (xian-ri tban (Potova’s disciple) was born. 

Lama ^sben, tbe pupil of Eonssom Locbdva Obbos-5ssan, \ 
was born. > 1058 

Atisa died at tbe age of 73. ) 

Pa-tsba-va Locbava called Nima Grag^-pa was born. iBma- 
5gom cbbo5 gse5 of tbe Sbi-byecZ scbool was born. Shin ston 
cbbo6* Abar was born, Tbe celebrated Macbig Lab- /8gron was 
born. Rincbben Assanpo the great Locbava died. 1054 

Trepo ^Jicbbogs, the spiritual teacher and Ifkbanpo of Ehog 
leg5, was born. 1055 

Sber-bofZ of Sbang Kama was born. Tbe monastery of 
Rva sgreii was founded by ^brom ston-pa. 1056 

Obbag-kbri-mcbbog, one of tbe disciples of Atisa, died. 1057 
Biiog Rlo-Zdan ses-rab was born. Dol bu ser-rgya-ma 
was born. Rog-fZmar-sbur was born. 1058 

Ema-bya Ena-ra-va of tGjslI was born. /8na-nam rdor 
cZwan of Shan died. 1059 

Macbig receives spiritual instruction from A-ston. 1060 

jSkbor-cbbiiii of Pbyag cbben scbool was born. Ma-cbig 
Sbama, tbe pupil of Se- 5 ton Kun-rig5, was born. So-cbbun Ege- 
Adun 7ibar of tbe Sbi-byecZ scbool was born. Kun-cZgab, tbe 
second of Zbe Sbi-byecZ school, was born. 1061 

Se-wkbar-cbbunpa (of Lam-7ibra5-pa) held tbe monastery of 
Lnogm-kbar-cbun. Jlbroin ston died. 1068 
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BnfxLJihjQT Arne held the headship of Rwa-Sgreja. 1064 

Ii^gj-agar Phyag-ma visited the Ye-rah monastery io, FepaL 1065 
P<atZma byah-chlmb of SVpo ^?gah, the pupil of Phii- 
chliiiiVpa, was bom. Byah-chhub yeses of J?/gya^-tsha was bom, 
fIJaiii-PpaZ and 8kji khufi-pa Hab-jo, the two dis- 
ciples of the Crrub thob Yumo, were boim. S’dsa^l Pharma met 
Piia-dampa Saii 5 rgya^. Lche-iS^gom Kah-pa unearthed the 
concealed scriptural treasures of I/che-b tsun, the i^hih-ma 


Lama. 1066 

0 hlio 5 kyi I^gyaZ-po of PTkhon^pliu, the brother of Machig 
S^ama, was born. 1068 

S'arava Yontan Grag^, the discqde of Potova, was born. 1069 
jETkhon founded the grand monastery of Seb-skj% and 
Mxiog leg.s ses founded the monastery of Gsah-phu. JBma- 
Ohhos ses met Pha-dampa. * 1072 

iSgro-phug-pa, the pupil of Ssur-chhuh and disciple of 
PkaJi-tshi, was born. ITbrog-mi Lochava died. Shr-grag^, 
the jShih-ma Lama of Ssur-chhnh, died. 1073 

^prul-skii Gshon-7m(Z of Bya-yul, the disciple of SpjSbXi- 
sha, was born. 8 bs-rab ^rtson of Khu was born. Brtson pymi 
Khu-chben died. 1074 

The great religious institution of king Jfha/i &dag rise ^de 
was founded. i?dog Lochava visited Kasmir. 1075 

Gtsah-pa Rin-po chhe, the disciple of Bya-yul-pa, was born. 

Nam kha rdorje wms born Pa-tshab sgompa, the disciple of 
Kun dgsblh of the Shi byecZ school was boini. Milara-s*pa pro- 
ceeded to study under Marpa Lochava. 1076 

Jffbrom-ston of ifgyaZ was born. / 8 gro-chho 5 Z^rtson, the 
puj)il of Sgom of the Shi-byed»pa school, was born. 

After the death of Ames, MdsocZ d5goii-pa became -the abbot 
of Rva-sgreh. 1077 

Rlo-gros grags Lha-rje ^gampopa of Dwag-po was boim. 1078 
JBgya-Tz-duZ Jidsin practised the ascetic vows of vinaya at 
the monastery of Dga7i-va-^don. 1079 

The foundation of the monastery of Gi’a-thah was laid by 
Gra-pa whoii 6es chan (a certain monk who was possessed of 
foreknowledge). 1080 

Potova Rinchhen grsal died, after discharging the functions 
of abbot at the religious seat of Rwa-^greh for one year or 
(according to some) three years. Mdsod c7gon-pa died. 1081 

Henceforth for many years there prevailed a religious 
anarchy at Ry-sgreh, 
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Bj-an cliimb iZge-7>idses’, tlie pupil of /S'lie-M ssiir-pa, was 
boi’ii. Ras clilimi 7’dor grags, tlie p)Upil of Milaras-pa, was 
bom at G-iii tbaii* Milaras-pa performed asceticism to; attain A. B. 
sainthood. 1088 

S^ami sgom-pa Smon lam j^bai% the pupil of So-chhnh-pa;^ 
was born, : '1084 

CrOLE-~IL 

S'arava attended on Potova as his pupil. 1086 

Ma Lochava Ohho.9-/d3ar died of poison. 10S8 

Bgjer %om chhenpo Gshon-grags, the pupil of Bja-TiiZ, 
was bom. Iiihog-?Mo-5de, the spiritual son of iiJhog Chlio6*- 
rdor, was born. Tshal-/iphag^-dan lapa, the Buddhist scholar, 
was born. Rog se§-rab 51ama, the spiritual successor of Mgjal- 
wa rten-nas, was born. Gira-pa uihon se.s-rab chan died. 1089 

Brtson /igru? /ibar, known as Bya-MuZ-va 7i.dsin-pa (the 
Vinayio priest of Bya), was born. 1090 

Sa-chhen Kiin min, the son of Sa-skya Bkon 'rgyaZ, recog- 
nised as the 9th spiritual emanation of Ohanra^sig, was born. 

The saint Pha-dampa visited Tibet. iBuog Lo-ohava returned 
to Tibet. 1091 

The Gdah-thah monastery was founded by {^lah-ri-thah-pa. 
Milara^pa, after the completion of his ascetical propitiations 
(attainment of sainthood), proceeded towards Tesi (fee. 1092 

S'ih phug-pa Chho5 grag^, the saint of Shah who was the 
pupil of Byah-sems Ssla ?’gyan, was born. 

The ii?hih Lama, called i2gya-nag-pa (the Chinese), was born. 
Ra£f“Ohhuh“pa met Milara5-pa. 1093 

The monastery of Lodgon was founded. 1094 

Tshul-khiim^ dpaZ, the red cap Lama, was born. 1095 

Bkra sis rdorje of Shah Ston, a Bhih-ma Lama, was born. 

Marpa 6diho5 61o was born. 1096 

llod sser seh-ge, the disciple of Bya-yuZ-pa, was born. Dva 
gs-po Ghlios gjxLu, the chief spixitual son of S'gainpo, w^as born. 1099 
Ye-rdor of jffchhad kha, the disciple of S'arava, was born. 
Pha-dampa visited China, 1100 

On the demise of iJkhon-ston i}kon-??zChhog rgyaZ-po, 

Bari Lochava ascended the throne of Sa-skya. 

On the death of Glaii-tshuZ byah, RTbrih 5ton succeeded to 
the headship of EGyal (became abbot of JBgyal) . 

JBhog Ohhos rdor died. 1101 

Stab ka-va Burma grag5, the disciple of S'arava, was born. 


Ivhyuu tsliafi TliO(Z-^lmar*Ya was boi'ii. Siod Infi-pa foiiiuled 
the moiiasteiy of l?tsoB,-gro t^Q'onpa. gpyan sna tshuZ khtir died 
ab &iag-ruiii. Sgvol Sgom^ tlie pupil of %ampo, was born. 1102 
%am-po-Ya received the hnal vows of monkhood. 1103 

Potova rinclilieii died. 1104 

Gtiixn^stoii Bio gros gvfigs, the pupil of S'avfivii^ was born. 
Phu-Ghliuii^va died at the monasteiy of Poto dgoii. 1105 

Steh-pa Lo ohava who brought the Ka^miriaii Pandit Al- 
ahka Deva was born. 1106 

Ghhoi'-seh of Phya-pa was born. After the death of Bnog 
Lochava Shah-Tshe srih Chho$ kyi 51ama held the headship of 
G^sah-phu for thirty-two years. A succession of twelve lamas 
occupied a period of 159 years. Simg-riim-peb chhenpo died. 1108 
Edorjo rgyaZ-po (Phagmo-grub-pa) was born. Karma du 5 
gsum mkhyanpa was born. /Sgainpo served Milara^-pa as his 
pupil. 1109 

Kun-^hih ascended the throne of Sa-j?kya. The Grva-gor- 
dgon-pa was founded by 6rhal Ohhos 7ibar. 1110 

At Ohhu-bar Milara^-pa triumphed over a troop of demons. 
Sgainpo performed ascetic px’opitiations at IIol kha. Ghal 
Ohhos /i^bar died. 1111 

The final visit of Pha-dampa to Tibet. The incarnations 
of Las chhen Kun-7-gyaZ, &c., founded monasteries in Bya-yuZ. 1112 
Khyuh tshah yeses Z^lama, the disciple of Eas chhuh, was 
born. Jo-tshuZ S'es, the spiritual son of Ehog ^?zdo-sde, was 
born, Kham luhpa Chhenpo, the pupil of ITgrom, died. 1114 

iSgompa tshuZ. Khrims of Dvag-po was born. iZgyaZ-va 
ye-grags dmar-va was born. Stod Luhpa Chhenpo died. Se- 
ston Knn rigs died. 1110 

JfChhus dar Prison, the disciple of 8gm (of the Shi bye^Z 
school), was born. Some of the Gter-ston of the Shin ma sect 
discovered hidden books. Pha dampa died. 1117 

Ma Khro-phu IZgyaZ-tsha, the disciple of Panchhen Slikya 
Ehog-mdo-sde and Phag-gi’u, Ac., was born. Yeses /tbar of 
SneZz/U Ssur died. 1118 

Dgyer sgom founded the monastery of Egya-ma Ein-chhcn 
sgah-rhih. 

jETbrih-ston died. Skain ye-rgyan of the Shi-byecZ school 
died. 1119 

Thog-med- grags, the spii-itual son of Bhog '/??.do-s(le, was 
born. Eina Ena-ra-va became the abbot of EgyaZ. The 
age of Sa-madhi commenced. 1120 
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Glihos rgyaii of Se-skjiZbu, the disciple of -H'clihad ka, was 

born.",,'. 

The monastery of /Sgampoi figonpa was founded by Dvag^ 
po Llia-rJe. ' ' .1120 

Thogs med Mod of Miiog was born, Brtson-grag^’ of Shah 
was born. When Skor-chhuh died, Ms body received animation. 

The resurrection was due to the Indian saint hlirupa having 
entered it in' a miraculous manner. ' 1121' 

Ssla-hod, the spiritual son of ^khon-phu-pa, was born. 
6?yubrag pa was born, ^shon-brtson of G^lah-Iuh, the pupil of 
Bya-juZ Lochava, was born. Eje Milaras chhen died. 

Edo-rje sehge of Gian than died. 1122 

Jo Ilbum, the father of Eta-^ton Jo-ye and Jo-l*sofi of the 
Ehih-ma school, was born The later Kun-dga7i of the Shi-byed 
school died. 1128 

Karma dus mkhyen was admit ed into the order of monk- 
hood by Tre-po mchhog 51ama. Acharya Abhayakara died. 1142 
Mai Kapa chan, the disciide of S'ama, was born. Eche- 
ston yon-tan ^ssuiia* of Se-brag was born. 1125 


The Kasmirian Pandit B'akya Sii was born. 

Ujig-rteii Grag.^-pa Egya-va rten, who became the dis- 
ciple of Pa-tsliab 5gom-pa of the Shi-byed school, was born. 

Mod hjo ^shon-nu yontau was born. 

The 13th Rigs*- /dan (Kulika), called Ena-tshog^ gsBiigs 
(Visva-rupa), ascended the throne of S'ambhala. 1126 

Dge-Mes ^lan of Egya/ was born. Padma-rdorje Ras-pa 


(he with locks) of the ^Tbrng-pa school, w^as born. 

Karma du5 wikhyen visited Bvm, So-clihuh dge /d>ar died. 1127 
/Sbal-te Pgra &chom-pa, the saint of Balti, was born. Jo 
hod {/cliuh, also called Ehog jo va-soii, was born. Ema Karava 
died. 1128 

S'es rab B3’'ah-chliub, also called Dvag^f po >Sgom-Chhuh, 
of Dvag5-po was born. 

EgjSbl tsha Byah jeies became abbot of Egyal ydansa. 

/8nuM cliho5 hho^v died. 1129 

Karrnapa S'es-rab hod of Shah died, Egjm- ZiduZ Msin-pa 
died. Sa-vo-^gaii-pa died. S'e.^ I’ab rgyam of DoZ died. 1130 

The red cap Lama TshuZ khrims Zibar died. 1131 

Kam-rakhaZt hod of the red cap school, who \vas the re-embo- 
diment of Shva ?’mar TshuZ dpal, was born. 

Dus '>?ikli3mii received the final vows of monkhood from 
Mai /^cIuZ Jidsiu, - 1132 
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^^'gampo Mwl Msin was bom. iS'gro-pluigpa died. 1133 

Ifna/t ??dag l^aiiral, king of Tibet (recognised as tlic lltli 
incarnation of Chanrassig), was born. 1134 

JToci sser Seng© founded the monasteiy of Khrom Earn 
^clgonpa at 1011*0111 , {^slier. 1136 . ; 

Sahi' fgya^ dpon»pa, the yonngei^ brothex* of j^gyania dgjev 
sgom, was bom. Shon-^bynh wlis born. Rog 5kra grag,9, the 
spiritual son of Rog S^e^j-rab 61ama, was born. Gshon-hod of 
Bya-yniJ died. 1137 

Dus Mkhyen visited Sgampo at Dvagpo. Khynh-po died. 
BgyaZrtshab Byah yese^ died. 1138 

ilfoi’om 5ton of JRgjB^l became abbot of JSgyaZ ydansa. 1139 

S'arava yontan grag^ died. 1140 

B&od nains rtse-mo, the spiritual son of Sa-skya Knn-shih, 
was born. 

Rkrasia dpaZ of Thah-pa chbenpo in 8tag-luh was born. 1141 


JS jig-rten psiinx ongon Bin hssah the governor of Hbri-goh, 
was born. After the death of JSTbi'om-ston of i^gya?, the abbot- 
ship of Crdansa remained vacant for nine yeai*s. Ar spent his 
summer I’ecess at Crdansa. Ehu-ser ^rtsondied. 1142 

Dgyer sgom talml sen, the disciple of Mai Ka-va chan and 
Phag-gni, was born. ' 

(^sah ston spyipa cha^pa, one of the Pan chhen of Sa'*5kya, 


was born. 1143 

Ifkhonphn-pa, the brother of Ma chig S'ama, died. 1144 

i?hog jo hsod died. 

Egjnl Chhai^mo, the spiritual son of Bnog thog me^Z, was 
born, i^hogjo Hod died. 1145 

CYCLE III. 

Bje-hisun Grag.?-pa rgya^-mtshan, the spiritual son of Sa- 
chhen, was born. 1140 

Kun-Zdan Ra^ Chhuh, the younger brother of Khro-phn 
rgyal-tsha, was born. 

iBhih-ma iZgya-nag-pa, the disciple of ^8gro-phug i2hih-ma 
Lama, died. . II47 

Shig-pa hdml rtsi, the disciple of JShih ma Se-brag, was 
boi-n. Macliig S'ama died. 1148 

Rog S'e6^-rab Mama, the religions and ministeiual successor 
of JSgyaZ-va-rten-na, was boim. 

Dvagpo sgom-tshuZ hold the abbotship of 5gampo. DpaZ- 
chhen Modpo chhe, the son of Sa-chhen, was born, 1149 
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Pliagnio griib-pa interviewed J2je~j8gain.po-va. 1150 

-Scioivsen, the jouiiger brother of J^hog Ohharmo, was born. 

^gro chho5 6rtsoii died. 1151 

Chhag Lochava, also called Dgra-&chom ^te/^n rava, the 
disciple of /Steh-pa Lochava, was born. 

(xro-&dnc^-rtsi grags of jS'narthah was born. {?fciim-5ton 
founded the monastery of sEb,t than. Dag-pa se^ tsnZ Pha- 
g5-paof Nan lam became abbot of BgjSbl g^dansa. 


Dvagspo ;8gampo-va died. 1152 

i?dorje tshnZ khrims of LTbri goh was born. Dvag^-po Sgom- 
tshiiZ founded the monastery of Iftshur-lha luh at Stod-luh. 1153 
Du 5 mkhan pa founded the Karmapa monastery of frshu 
mtshur Lha luh at (rshu^i gru hshi Lha luh. 1154 

Thog5 me^^ grag,5 of iShog died. 1155 

Kun dga/i rdorje, the spiritual son of iShog jo-tshuZ, was 
born. 1156 


Dvah-phyiig byah rin of Lha luh, who was the disciple of 
Se-5pyiZ-pa, was born. J^ssah mo, the spiritual son of Smis rgya^ 
flpon ston, was born. 

Nih /ibum, the son of Bhih-raa shah-^ton, was born. Pa- 
tshab 5 gompa died. Sa-chhen Kun-mih died. .Shog jo-tshuZ 


died. Phag gru-pa founded the monastery of (rdansa mthiZ. 1157 

BbqA nam-s rtse mo became the grand hierarch of Sa-skya. 
Dge-Z>se^ ^Tanlampa died. Dus ??ikyen founded the monastery 
of iftshiir-phu. 1158 

San,?-7'gyas ^gompa rdor g^shon of Bya-yuZ was born, Dge- 
Z)se5 Zchah rib was born. 

JSma Lochava and Yah (fnenpa, the immanations of Machig 
S'ama, were born. 1159 

Yese.s rdorje (also called ptsah-pa Egya ra^ pa), the dis- 
ciple of LTbrug-pa f/lih raspa, was born. (?tsah rinpochhe Nam 
rdorje died. Ba^-chhuhpa died, 1160 

Ohhihgis Khan, the conqueror, who turned the wheel of 
might, was born. 

Skor Niriips^ tava died. 1161 

IZta 5 ton jo yese^, the Enin ma Lama, was born. 1162 

Olios Bgjal-YSb lha nahva Ssihs rin, the disciple of 8kyob-pa, 
was born. 


Du 5 9 ?zkhyen founded the monastery of lower Kam-po yiia^ 
nan. The monastery of Hchhad-ka grsarma was founded by Se- 
5 kyiZ-pa. Khyuh-tshah Thod dmar became abbot of EgyaZ- 
gdansa. Hab jo Sv&s, the disciple of Yumo, died. 
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Bj'a-Ziclilian-Mia-pa founded tlie monastery of Malgro Bja- 
Jicldiaii klia. The two 6'iihras-pa of Stagluh interviewed Piiag- 
grii. ■ . . 

S'ex'-Ji.od', the son of Bog 51sra-grag^, was born. 1164 

6-tiim-ston died at Ohho^-luh. Edor-ston. S'er gragi" be- 
came abbot of S'Karthan. 

Ii?hog mdo-sde died. S'er hofZ, the spiritual son of Roy-&kra 
Grag.?, was born. 1165 

MnoJivi dge-mdsas died. Shah ston hkra rdor, the iEhih- 
nia lama, died. The abbot of Hbri-goh became the disciple of 
Phag-gru. 1166 

Jo-5soi of Dvus, who was the younger brother of Bta-ston- 
jo-ye (Ehih-ma Lama), was born, 

Hdseci Dharmabodhi died. 1167 

Gyam 5ssah Cbho^ smon lam, the disciple of Ssva-ra-va 
iSkal-ye, the son of Phag-gru, was born. 

The Kashmirian Pandit S'akya S'ri took the final vows of 
monkhood. The monastery of Hdod ^pah phng was founded 
by Du5-inkhyen. The monastery of Sky or luh was founded by 
Spal-te. Dvag^po sgom-tshni died, after which the abbotship 
remained vacant for two years. Phya-pa Chlio^ sen died. 1168 

Bsod rdor of S'bom-brag, the disciple of Karma sah*" rgyas 
Ra^-chhen, was born. 

.Egyal died at Phag-gru, and the abbotship of /Sdan-sa re- 
mained vacant for six years. 

Khrom gsev died at Kam kam. 1169 

Bin-chhen S^e^rab, the younger brother of Bog S'erab 
hocZ, was born. 

S'ami smon lam 7z-bar died. 1170 

Gragsrgyan-pa ascended the throne of the Sa-skya hierarchy. 

Sfer byah was appointed to the abbotship left vacant by 6^gampo. 1171 
Khro-phu Lo-chava Tshnl-4e5 byams rIpaZ, who was a 
nephew of the Khro-phn Bgjsd tsha brothei'S, was born. Bog 


B’esrab lama died. . 1172 

Darma grag5 pa of /Stab^-ka died. Jo-7i^bum, the Ehinma 
lama, died. II 78 

Rinchhen Mod, the disciple of Phag-g.ru, was horn. The 
monastery of Tshal was founded. Bya-7ichlwZ kapa died. 1174 

Chho$ rje i8gah-pa was born. Khy uh tsbah yes’e^’ Lama 
died. 1175 

DPon ra$ dar sen of the middle Hbrug school was born. 

The Skyob-pa (hierarch) of irbri-goh received the final vows of 
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monHiood. Slaaii Lo-cliava grub-tipaZ died. Dvag^-po Clalios 
gjiiik died. ■■ ■ ' ; ' ' 1176, ' 

San5 rgya^ ^gompa of ^Saai’tlian was bom. Ye-grags tZiaar 
became the abbot of iZgyal-^daa sa. 1178 

(rsbon rdor of ilfgar dampa Cbhos ^diii, tbe disciple of Sky- 
ob-pa, was born. B'bom dgon Besrah dpal, tbe disciple of Sta>g 
Iiin-paj was born. Tbe monastery of S^tag luii dgon was found- 
ed by Lama /Stag ]un4baiV^ 1170 

Sa-skya Paiicbben, tbe son of Bpal-^od sro^, was born. 
jBso^Z rgyan of Ko-brag was born, 

Tbe monastery of IZgyama Bin sgan was rebuilt by San^ 
rgyai? <ivon-5ton. 1180 

BbocI nam.? Hsbe of Sa-^kya died. Lba-btsnn ssla Hod of 
Skbon-pbu died. 

iZnog Cbbarmo died. 1181 

Ssans tsba bsocZ" rgyan, tbe younger brother of Sa-skya Pan- 
cbben Kun dgab rgyal-mtsban, was bom. 1188 


Tbe monastery of Karma Iba sden was founded by JDu.? 
mkbyen-par. 

JBdo 5ton ser gmgs died at Snartban and was succeeded by 
Shan Z>tsum rdor hod -wbo was born in tbe year iron-horse, 1184 

Tbe venerable Hgro-va/ii mgonpo cZvan pbyug Hod Lba- 
lun dpon sras was born. 

Grag5 rgyal, of Kbaragpa, wbo was tbe spiritual son of 
IZgod-tsban tbe jSTbrug-pa Lama and disciple of Bburiba, was 
born. S’iii pbug-pa died. Rog Pkra sis grags* died. 1185 

Dvon S"er Zibyun, tbe disciple of /Skyob-pa, was born. 

Ploras dvan Z/rtson of lower H'brug, wbo was tbe disciple of 
Gisaii rgyara, was born. Tbe monastery of Tsbal guii tban was 
founded by Lama Sbaii Z/rtson grags. Tbe image Lbacbben 
was constructed. IZgyabva yeses died at Grags dmar. 1186 

B'brug-pa ^lin ras pa Padma-dorje was born. 1187 

Psam ^lin-pa, tbe disciple of Gan-ba and spiritual son of 
Karma diis wikbyen, was born. 

Bgos tsban mgon-po rdorje of upper XTbrug, wbo became 
tbe disciple of Bgya ras, was born. 

JDge-Mos Gian rgyal became tbe bead of G'dan-sa (chief 
seat of tbe bierareby). 

Tbe monasteiy of Iftsbur-pbu was founded by Dus 
mkhyen-pa. 

Hor Cbbin-gis became king of tbe Mongols. Se-spyiZ 
len-pa died. 
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The of tipper Mo-rtse EgjaZ-po presented the Lord 

Buddha’s image witht a golden crown. 

-H"chhad-ka monastery was governed by Lhaliih rivaii 
phyug of Se-spyil. 

King Ohhihgis conquered Mamchnria, Steh-ba Lo-chava 
(TshiihMirim 7ihyun ^na^) died. 1189 

Ssim rinpoGhhe of Bya-yul (San^-rgyas Ston-pa grags) was 
born. Bin wgon sku yal-va of Btag luh dvon kar was born. 

(rlan died and was succeeded by JDge-lsQs dri-Jz-dul at BgyaZ 
(xdansa. 1190 

King Ohhih-gis conquered Solon country. Ifchhus dar 
&rtson died. 1191 

;8kysa-5ton byah rin pochhe held the abbotship of JSgyab- 
grdansa. Lama shah died at Gruh than. Karma Du^ ^sum 
mkhyen-pa died, (^shon-un &rtson ligrus of Glah-luh died. 
Dvu,9-pa died. 1192 

Henceforth Chhih gis became emperor of China. /S^nas- 
thah Shah Z;tsun-died and was succeeded by Groms chhe-be 
who was born in the year water-bird, 1193 

Bya-skyuh-pa (mdo-sde mgon of Fhorog), who was kobrag- 
paf disciple, was born. Khro-Lo-chava visited Nepal, Chhih 
gis conquered Tartary. Khro-phu rgya2-tsha died. Yon-tan 


gssahs (IBhihma Lama) died. 1194 

Jo /ibar, the son of Nima-Zibum (Bnih-ma Lama), was 
born. Chihgis subdued the Danmag. 1195 

The latter Chhoi? rje 7pal Chhag was born. 1196 

i8kyob-pa and S'tag lih-ba built temples at Phag-gru. 

Khro Lo-chava invited Mitrapa to Tibet who after a staying 
there for 18 months returned to India. Chhih -gis conquered 
Khei'an, Jobsod (Ehih-ma Lama) died. 1197 

Dvag5-po grol-6’gom died. Shva-dmar nam hod died. 
Bhih-ma-pa Shig-po died. 1198 


/8gam-po mi 5gam-chhen-po was bom. Bkra-Grags, the 
re-embodiment of the red-cap Lama called Nam-/mfZ who was 
a disciple of Du^ mkhyen, was born, {rslion-seh of the middle 
jEfbrug-pa school was born. Kbro-Lo-ohava brought Buddha 
Sri to Tibet. Chhih-gis subjugated NaMmanpa Ta-ge. 1199 

JDge-h^hQs Zchah-ri held the abbotship of iSgyaZ (^dan-sa. 

Sam rgya5; .9gom-pa protected the Lo-chava of Bya yui. Gssi 
brfid Grags, the spiritual son of Bhog kun rdor was boim. 1200 

jSpyan sha Binohhen Ldan, the disciple of Ko-brag-pa and 
Tun dgonpa, was born. Ohhih-gis conquered the whole of Rov. 1201 
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EgYSi Lo-cMva (Enam rgyaZ Edorje) of Ron was born, 
Pliag-grn Thog-rdng pa was born. San^ rgjas yar byon 
S'es rab Mama of /Stag In ii was born. 

San^ rgjSLS ms pa Rincbhen ^monlam, tbe disciple of Sbi- 
byed pa Bog sbig-po, was born. 

Sa-s‘kya dpaZ-cliben jffod died. 1202 

Karma BaksM Obbo5 Msin, tbe disciple of /Sbom-brag-pa 
and pnpil of Karma Bas cbben, was born. Kbro Lo-cbava 
brought tbe Kasbrnirian Pandit S'akya Sbi to Tibet. 

Cbbiii-gfs subjugated Harilig. Pgyer-tsbul Sen died. 1203 

-Egyal-po rZgab, the younger brother of Enog (S-ssi-brjiJ, 
was born. The monastery of Bde*-va-cban at ;Sne- than was 
founded by Egya-^obbin rupa, the disciple of Giial sbaia. 

His nephews, Sam rgyas cZpal and others, managed tbe 
monastery after bis death. 1204 

Tbe monastery of Gjslwl Z/ssah dgon-pa was founded by 
Cbbos Smon lam of 6^yam 5ssan. 1205 

Obbingis visited Tibet and subjugated ail its provinces 
with the exception of Mi- nag. 


CYCLE lY. 

Ssvara-yeseii, tbe pupil of Pbag-gru, died. 1206 

/Spyan-fiiia grags Jz-byun became tbe abbot of Pbag-gru 
(^dansa which dignity be held for twenty-seven years. Saskya 
Pandita i^eceived tbe final vows of monkhood from S'akya Sri 
Pandita. 1207 

Evon dkarva occupied the abhotship vacated in con- 
sequence of the death of /Stag lun than-pa. Egya-ma Sans rgyas 
dvon ston died. 1209 

Tilia rdor grags, the younger brother of JEfbri-gon-pa, was 
born. 

Evon-po Bar seii became abbot of Ebrug Baiun after 
tbe death of (^Tsan-pa rgya-ras. Mal-ka-pa-cban died. 1210 

Hgurn Cbhos dvan, a Enm-rna g^ter-ston was born. Kbro- 
Locbava constructed a gigantic image of Maitreya, eighty 
cubits high, which be also consecrated. 1211 

Egyalva, tbe eldest spiritual son of Ebrug-pa EgocZ-tsban- 
pa, Yan dgon-pa and EgyaZ-^ntsban dpaZ were born. 

Tbe Kashmirian Pandita S'akya S'ri returned to Kashmir. 

Tbe monastery of {^lantban Cbbos-sde was founded. 1212 


6rsbon-nu yon- tan of Hod jo-va died. Efiiiima Nima 
/i-buni died. 
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Tlie pupil of JTjam-^ser called Chlios Sku-liod ssei’, wlio be- 
came tlie disciple of Semo-cbbe the professor of Brs /ddior, was 
born, .1213 

Khublai (emperor Se-chhen) Khan of Hor was born. 
iSPa^-te Dgi'a-hchom 1214 

Shva-cimar-tsliul Jpal, the disciple of Karma Balcsln, was 
born. /Sne-wdo tliaiiis chad mkhyen-pa, the eldest son of 6^mar- 
sehge, was born. Chliag dgra-5chom died, 

Grags rgyan of Sa-dcy died. 1215 

Edorje tshiil-khrims became the heirarch of jTbri-goh. 
/Skyob-pa Hjig-rten mgon-po died. 

Khro-phn ktin-Man-ra^-pa died, Yah-dven-pa died. 
JXgyal-va i^ten na&*-pa died. 1216 

Rin-chhen rdorje his younger brother, who was the 12th 
(in succession), was born, 

JDge-hies IchdA riba died. Sgampo MnZ 7idsin-pa died. 1217 

Glah ston i^esrab Sen became abbot of Rgya7-^dan sa. 

Bhog rdorseh died. 1218 

JKdorje tshnl Khrims of Hbri-goh died. 1220 

Pvon S'esrab bynh became hierarch of Rfbri-gohb Bud- 
dhism was first introduced in Hor (Mongolia). Ohhiii-gis an- 
nexed Sar-tha-gva-chhen. 1221 


Edorje yeses (Chho5go-ha of HTbri-gun) was born. HkhruZ 
Shig Darma senge, the disciple of Rog-mchhad ysun, was born. 1122 
Dvon dkar commenced building the grand hall of wor- 
ship at ;8tag Inn. 

Gms Lha nan-va died. 1223 

Rde-Ieg6’ rgyaZ-mtshan of Neran, who became the pupil of 
Orgyan Rinchhen dpal, was boim. Shan 5ton /itshem-pa be- 
came abbot of Bgya7-va ^jdansa. 

The monastery of I>ge-?tdun 5gan was founded by the two 
disciples of Shkya Sin Paiidita named Byafi and i^dor. They 
also founded the monastery of iSnemo tshag-mig. 

S'akya senge founded the monastery of Namrin in Byan 
(north) after which he died. S'akya Shi died in Kashmir. 1224 

Rin Sen of Thog-kha of jETbrigon was born. The 
foni-teenth Kulika ascended the throne of S'amhhala. Ciihin- 
gis snbjugated Minag in Tibet, after which he died. 1225 

Ogoti, the son of Ghhingis, who was horn in the year fire- 
sheep, assumed the sceptre of the Mongol-Ohina kingdom. 1220 

jSgampo Siiepa jo sras was born* Sam- rgya^' ^?gom-pa 

died. 
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.. ' Orgyan Seage .rinclilieii rlpal, "blie pupil of Sgocrtslian-pa of , 
iS^otrH'brag, was , born, 

: jo-yoj the I^iiin-ma Lama, died, 1228. 

^krasL Slama of S'tag lun was born. Jo-Zibed, tlie Siiinnia 
Lama, died. 1229 ■ 

Rin-sen of Kliam lun in Bja-yul was born Sans* '?gja jo-ro 
dYQ,n pbyug ^slion-nu of Bya-yiil was born. Gromo-cbbe of 
SNsbV than died. Lha"luii dvah phyug died. 1230 

Glihos* ,s*inon lam of {ryam-^ssah died. Rog S^srab &lama 
was born. 

Ogoti died. Guru CI 1 I 105 dvaA recovered concealed 
religious books from the rock of G-nam-^ka^ brag, 1231 

S'ahs ston tslnil ?j«gon of the S'aus-pa school was born. S'er- 
Jibyuh died at Hbiugoh. Gotan, who was born in the fire-tiger 
year, ascended the throne of Hor. Rhog kun-rdoi* and Ittog.^ 

Man 6ssah died. 1232 

Phag5-pa, the son of Sa-6'kya Ssans-tsha, was born. Sehge- 
sgra., the son of Rfiog rgyal-dga/i, was born. 1233 

Rvon c^kar skuyahna of 5'tag luh died. 6'gain-po Sni 
§gom-ohhen died. 1234 

Dar Sen, the disciple of Rgya ra^ of Gtsah, died at ilbrug 
ra luh. Gshon-sah succeeded him. 1235 

Rin-rgyan and Ye-/i-byuh, the sons of Ssah? tslia of Sa- 
skya, were born. 1236 

Phyagna rdorje, the younger brother of Rphags-pa of Sa- 
^kya, was born. 

Ssahs tsha JBsod rgyan of Sa^kya died. 1237 


GragA-pa yese’s of Phag-gru was horn, Grags hsod 


(iltsham bchacZ-pa) of Hbri gun was born. The Mongol chief 
Chhigya dorta, with his troops overrun JDvu (U ) and 6 -fsah, 
and killed So-sfcoii and five hundred monks of Sa-.dcya, after 
wdiich he burnt Rva-,$greh and EgyaZ-khah monasteries. 1238 

Chli05 kyi 51ama died at /Shiarthah. Dvon-S'er-J^bjim 
filed, ' ■ : '■.'1239 

Rin 6 ssah, the younger brother of Ehog Sen ge ,s*gra, was 
born. Melon Edorje, the pupil of Ehihma 30 /^ba(Z and disciple 
of Seh-ge rgyab-pa, was born, Jonah kiin-^pah Tbug.s- 5rtson- 
hgriis rje, the pupil of Clilios* sku hod sser, was born. 1241 

IJpiiag 6 ’-pa and Phyagna, the two nephews of Sa',s-kya 
Paiidita, proceeded to Mongolia. Rog-ser hotZ died. H'hom 
dgon-pa of iStag luh died. 1242 

Rog-shigpo Rin*chhen Se^Tab died. 1243 
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Ciilioif kyi rdorje, the younger brother oi lUiog Ein-eliheii 
tssah-po, was born. 

8a-5kya Pan clita arrived at Lan-ju (Lan-chau). 1244 

Sa-6%ya Pandita interviewed the Moiigoi king Gotan. 
She-mdo smar seh. died. 1245 

Sa-skya Pandita’s saintly powers were tested. Having 
found him to be a sage and saint, the king imbibed faifch in him. 1246 
King Gotan sent a proclamation to Tibet making a pre- 
sent of the provinces of TJ and Tsah to the Sa-,skya hierarch. 

Gya-pa gahs-pa, the disciple of Du^-mkhyen, died. 5bom- 
grag5-pa died. 1247 

Grag5 rin ^hi^ mchhod-pa of Phag-gru was born. Se- 
iSpyil Kha-va yeses of Lhobrag was born. 

Shah dkon c^pal was born. Lo-chava Ras died at the capital 
of the Hbrng-pa hierarchy, Sans-Sgom of /Shas than died. 1248 

Sans rgyas dvon grags dpal of Stag luh was born. S'es- 
rab Seh-ge of Roh, the spiritual son of Rgva Lo-chava, was 
born. Rima sehge of middle Hbrug was born. 1249 

IXGhhim nam grags became abbot of 6'narthah. Sa-skya 
Pandita died at 5^prul-sde in Mongolia, King Gotan died. 1249 

Mnh-khe, who was born in the year fire-hwre^ ascended 
the throne of Mongol- China, The Mongolian army suppressed 
Mon mkhar ?? 2 gonpo ydoh in Tibet. 1250 

jE?Phags-pa of Sa-skya became prince Khublai’s spiritual 
guide. The Saskya-pa hierarch took possession of the 
thirteen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-^kor ^chu-^sum. 1251 

The Mongolian king went at the head of an army to 
Gara Zjah yul and returned to his capital in the following year. 1252 
Graga sen of Mun-mebrag kha-wa, the pupil of Jonah kun 
5 pah, w^as born. 1253 

S'pyan sna grag^ /^bynh died. 1254 

Bakshi became the spiritual guide of the Mongol king Mnh- 
khe. Ssem grags sen of Bya-yul died. Guru Chho 5 dvah 
unearthed the six jBhih ma scxnptures. 1255 

Sans-rgya^ dpaZ £»ssah (^Stag luh dvon-po) was born. Phorog 
mdo-.sde died. 1256 

Sehge rinchhen of Spa7ii-skya and of the middle H'brug- 
pa school was born. 

Knn dgnlh &ssah-po of 6"he-mdo, an incarnation of Pgod- 
tsliah,?-pa, was born. 

Rgya7-va yah dgonpa, the son of Thami,* chas j^ikhyenpa, 
died. Bgod tsliah mgon rdor of Hbrug died. 1257 
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Miin-kiie, tlie Mongol king, died 

:r,".3b“ 

•od .J""?/™?/’ *"”f *'■' fi’-’-’P-'O. «!,j 

rgynn of Go-bi-ag denioustrationa. Uso'd 

-a. tta »0„ of s..okyo r,.mj.t,. 

l.-oS“t».Tor V hi. otha„o». ao, 

TW «pjan-.na rin Zdan, was born. 

^^^^^^^.e^greatsbrrneof./.sbur.pbnwa.s bail, by Ba.sM j;-e 

Sans rgyas ston tshul Khrims Senge of Bya-ynl was born 
Clihag chhos rje tZpal died. was Dorn. 

E Bbags-pa of Sa-skya retnrned to Tibet from Mono'olia 

was scJaooi), 

Gshon-seh died at JTbrng-Ralnfi. 


1258 

1259 

1260 

1261 


1262 

1268 


1261. 

1265 


CYCLE V. 

diod.’’’”’® rfog.po di.d at Ph.g-g..„. 

-Hpbags-pa again retnrned to Hor (Mono^olia), 

Emperor Sa-chhen (Klmblai), tbe grLd son of CbbiA- 
gis was engaged m building Peking and three other cities 
from, the year wood-mouse up to this year. ’ 

Kharag grags rgyal of PTbrug died. 

Gshon-nn 6'mon lam of Bya-yul and fSpyi-ther paM Pyonpor 
Grags-pa of Dragpo were bom. ^ 'll i^TOnpoi 

Sans rgyas yar-byon of Stag Inn died. 

Guru cliho5 dvan died. 

of C »d° “t? “»<•«- 

Ye-/ibynh of Sa-skya died in £jah-ynl. 


1266 

1267 

1268 


1269 

1270 

1271 

1272 


1273 
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S^alcja Sssan-po of Sa-^lcya becamo the viceroy of the thir- 
ieeii provinces of Tibet, called Khri-^kor 5chu g^stim. 1274 

Jffjam-flvyaiu' clon-rgyan of Sa-^kja and Dvah-bo 5rtaii 
^lama of J?g05 rgyan were born. 

Saiisrgya^dvoiigragsdpaZofiStag-liihfotiiidedthenionas- 
teiy of Bjam.s rinpo-chhe. 1275 

Sstir-khah-pa dvah ye of Se-^pyil was born. Grag.5»pa 
5so(i (^pai of the i?kaA-6rgynd! school was bom. /S'he-mdo Thain^ 
chai mldiyen-pa died. 1276 

i^dorje rinchen of ifbrigon was born. 1277 

Yej3e5‘ Alania of /Stag luh was born. Sgampo chho^* 
brgyaii ivas born. 

Bjinclihen rgj^l mtshan of Sa-skya died. Bchiih Tilli died 
atiEbrigch. .1278 

Riiichlien Clilios* rgya^ of the Shi-byed school, who was the 
grandson of iiTphruZ sliig-dar sen, was born. Jlphagfi-pa of Sa- 
d^yadied. The twelveth (rchuh died. 

SaruTgya-s Ra6**pa of the Shi- byed school died. 1279 

Bbarinapdla became hierarch of Sa-dcya. Bya-rog Edson 
(jong) wa,s captured. Bmg Gssi-brjid Grag5 died. 1280 

Bya-yiil Khams luh-pa died. Ega-Lo-clniva of Mihagag 
died. jBkra-gragi’, the red-cap Lama, died. 1281 


ChliOi? rgyan, t]ie son of latter Ehag Chho,9 rdor, was born. 

Shva dinar Gragr sen, the first incarnation of Ekra-grags 
the red-cap Lania, was born. 

Iidov rgjaii of Ron, the fix’st disciple of Ser sefi, was born. 

Karma BaksM died, 1282 

Sans rgyas iS'gompa of Bya-yul and Tshnl khims Sesrab 
•were born. 

The third Karma-pa hierarch Ran bynii rdorje, an incarna- 
tion of Karma Bakshi, was born. 

Edor-rgyaZ, the 2Sth hierarch of JEhrigoh, was born. Enog 
rgyaZ po dga/i died. 1283 

Lha-61o hod of Se-spyiZ was born. The Jfbrigon-pa 
authorities burnt Bya-yul. 

Sans rgya5 dJ-chun S'ton died^ and the abhotsliip remained 
vacant for five years. 

Thog klia-va died at IJbrigofi. 

Lha brng kha-va died. 

C/yun-ston Edor dpal, the pupil of Ssur-byam-v songe (the 
J?riiu-ma Larna), ^Yho was Karma Ran byun’s spiritual guide, 


1284 

■ 1285 ' 
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Dliai’inapala died at Sa-skya, and S'ara-va Bjam c^vyam 
succeeded Mm in the hierarchy. Se-seh of Hbrug Raluh died 
Ratna guru of /Staglnh was born, fi'tshani bchadpa died 
at S'brigoh. Phag-gTn Grag^-ye died. 1287 

Sehge rgya?-po of middle R'brng was born. J/chhim nani^ 
grags of Sharthah died. 1288 

Bti-,ston Bin-chhen grub was born. Enihma Lama Leg^- 
Zdan was born. 

The Sa-6*kya-pa authorities sacked JEhrigoh. 1289 

TshuZ-mgon of Bja-yul •was born. 1290 

<9ser-yliii j^kra «ipa], a follower of S'a,ns-pa^, wag born. 

DoZbu S'er-rgjan, a disciple of Jonah yon-rgyan, was born. 
Kun-mkhyen chhos 5ku BbfZsser died. 1291 

Grag5 rgyal of Phag-gru, who had acquired the fourfold 
Biiihma perfections, was born. 

Urgyan mgonpo 4er dpal of Stag luh died. 1292 

Jfkiian-clihen Jhana Prajha was born. Sa-clihen’s (Khub- 
lai^s) grandson OichaMthu, "who was born in the year ivood-ox^ 
became the emperor of Mongol China. 1293 

RgyaZ-sras Tiiogmed Sssah po cZpal was bom. The Pnihma 
Lama Gyuh-ston Ssla-va fijam dryahs Z?sam-/zgTub rdor je 
was born. , 1294 

Jichhuim karma Moh-chhen-pa was born. 6^gam-|)0 /8hi-va 
Jo-sra5 died. 

Sans rgyas dpon-grags of Stag-luh died. Emperor Khublai 
died. 1295 

Bkrasis 61ama died at jS'tag-luh. 1298 

Karma iihlih Lama {ryuh-ston visited Hor. 1297 

Tisri Kmi-61o, son of BpaZ 5ssaii of Sa-skya, was born. 

Gyag“,sde Panchhen (Brtson-/igru5 Dar rgya^), the pupil 
of Shva-cZmar Grag^-seh, was born. 1298 

Ratnakara of /Stag-luh was born. 1299 

TiZii situ Byah rgyan of the Phag-gru dynasty was born. 1301 
Rvaii lo-chava Byah-chhub rtsemo, also called Rlo-brtan 
fZ|)on-po, was born. 

The monastery of Lha-^teh was founded by Rah-byuh rdorje. 
ilklirui shig Darseh of the Shi-byed school died. The 
iihlih-ma Lama Melon rdorje died. 1302 

The venerable nun Legs Z>lo rgyan, a disciple of Rssah 
dpal of Sa-^kya, was born. 1304 

Jonah Phyogs la^ rnam rgyal, a native of MhaZi ris, who was 
the pupil of Dol-bu ser rgyan, was born, 1305 
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Emperor OleliaMtlni of Hor died. 1306 

Jvlon Ohlieiipa, the disciple of Kiimara (the Ehih-ma Lama), 

•was horn. Another grandson of the emperor Sa-ohheii, named 
Kilning who was boim in the year iron-serpent^ became emperor. 1307 
The Sage S'aAs 6'ton Tshul wgon died. 1308 


The saint Orgy an pa sehge died, 

Tisri knn rgyan, the son ot Bssah dipsd of Sa-skya, and 
JETjam-cZvyahs don rgyan were born. 

IBgyaZ-mtshan DpaL 5ssah of S'ahs hhojli-ra, who became 
the disciple of Ssur-phiiya, was born, {^sar-ina Grag^-ses, the 
twelveth Phag grn hierarch, was born. Hjag-chhen Byam^ 
c^pal of the S'ahspa school was born. 

{^his-mchhodl died at Phag-gru. Dpal-Sssah of 5tag-luh 
died, 1309 

(?shon mi rgyal-mtshan of Ri-pa, the disciple of Ssur-pliuva, 
was born. Rnog chhos rdor phyi ma died. 

Emperor Khnlug died, ^lama Dainpa hsod nam.? rgyal 
mtshan, the son of Rssah dpal of Sa-skya, was born. Sans rgy as 


jovo of Bya-ynl died. 1310 

In Hor, Pauyanthii (born in the year loood-hml), the 
youngest brother of the emperor Khniiig, ascended the throne. 

Yeses Lama of /8tag-luh died in India. 1311 

San^-rgyas Rin-chen died at jETbrng Ralnh. Jonah Knn 
span died. The metaphysical theoiy of Luh thig ” was in- 
culcated by Tshul rdor, an incarnate Brnn-ma, Lama. 1312 

The sage iTjam dpaZ yese^ was born. Hjain fZvahs Kun 
dga/i sehge of middle Jlbrug was born. 1313 

After the death of iMorje Rinclihen, -Edorje rgya2l-po be- 
came abbot of ifbrigoh and built the grand shrine of iJbrigoh. 

Sh^i’ab Sehge of Ron died. 1314 

Knn-dgah hssah-po of 8^iie-mdo died. 1315 

Hkon-mchhog cZpal of Shah died. 1316 

The (astrological and astronomical) work, called i^tsi Kun 
h^du^, was composed by Rah-byuh-pa, 1317 

Sganipo Sahs-?gga5 Ohhos Sen was born. The sage 
(;?shon-na Grub, the disciple of Sahs-rggas 6'ton of S'ah^, died, 

Miiog Rin-Z)ssaii died. 1318 

Orgyan ???gon-po of 6Tag-luh erected a large shrine and 
furnished it with images and religious books. Emperor Pau- 
yan-thu died. 1319 

Gegen khan, the son of Pau-janthu, who was horn in the 
year ivatcr-liarey ascended the throne. 


1320 
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B\o gvos I?nam da,g was born in Bja-yuL Bu-ston wrote 
tbe bistorical work called Olilios i^hjun rin mclsofl. Bssan clidal 
of Sa-^kya died. Emperor Gegen Khan died in Hor. 1S21 

Ye-snn-tbe-imir, the great-grandson of Sa-cbhen (Kliiiblai), 
wbo was born in the year water-serpetii, became emperor. ]rS23 

Edorgyan of Eon died. Sam-rgya^-ston of Bya-Yal died. 
Sen-rgyaZ died at Hbrng Ealnn. 1324 

Nam mkbaA rgyabmtsbbn of Lbo-brag, wbo was Tson- 
kbapa^s tutor, was born. 1325 

Mtba^-ya-s (Anania\ tbe fifteenth Knlika, ascended tbe 
tbrone of Sambbala. Kiin-51o of Sa-skya died. Yon-rgyam, 
tbe Jonan Lama, died. 1326 

Emperor Ye-snn-tbe-mnr died. 1327 


Tbe two sons of tbe emperor Kbnlug, namely Rincbben 
ITpbags (born in tbe year iron-mouse') and Kans'ali (botm in tbe 
year water-%er), successively became emperors, and each died 
after a few months’ reign. Pan-yantlm’s son Obi-ya-tbii (born 


in tbe year ivood-dragon) became emperor. 1328 

Tbe abbot Yese6* hsod nam rgya-^?itsbo wms born. 1329 

Don-grnb dpal, the son of Senge-^bnm, tbe spiritual son of 
Enog Cbbo5 rdor, was born. 

Ran- ^bymi Edorje visited Hor. 1330 

Ta-cZven Z)lo-rgyan and Ta-dven Cbbo5 rgyan, tbe sons of 
Tisri Knn-rgyan of Saskya, were born. Emperor Obi-ya-tbu 
died. Ratna Sbi, tbe son of Kausali, born in tbe year /ire- hyer, 
became emperor. After one month’s reign be died. 1331 

Nam-mkba7i dpal of /Sitag-lnn was born. Tbe monastery of 
Gnas nan was founded by Iftsbur. Tbo-gwan tlieiiiur the son 
of Cbi-ya-tbn, born in tbe year earth-horse, became emperor. 1332 
Egyaii /tbum of Sbiis* jag was born. 1333 

Hbri gon Cbboi’ rgyaZ, wbo became Tsonkbapa’s tutor, wms 
born. Se-spyiZ-pa Riiiebben Sen was born. 1334 

^gampo 0bbo5 rgyan died. 1335 

Se-spyiZ Llia of Ssur-klian died. 1336 

Sans-rgya^ %om Pbyi-ma died in Bya-yul. 1337 

Ratna Guru of Stag-lun died. Karma Ran b^mii rdorje 
died in Hoi\ 1338 

Tbe fourth Karma bierarcli RoZpa/d rdoi*je Dbarma Kirti 
was born in Kon-po. 1339 

Rsod nam tssan of /Smyiin-yna.s was born. 1340 

Bsod nam*' rgyaZ-ndshan (Kun-span chbenpo) was born. 
Se-*pyiZ-pa S'akya bsod was born. 
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On tbc deatli of Nam leg5-pa, Mama Dampa became tlie 
Sa.s’kya Merarcli. Gslion-smon of Drag-po died. Knmara, tlxe 
IiTiifi-ma Lama, died. Dpal-Mo-bHan died. 1341 

Miin-Me brag Kha-ya, the J'onaii abbot, died. 1342 

According to the chronology of JSgya-Mon the Siitranta 
vyakarana was introduced. 1343 

Slikya &ssah the Lo-ohaya of jStag-Iuh died. 1344 

^lo gros Sehge of the middle Jffbrng-Ralnh school was born. 1345 
Lho-riu-pochhe Grags yon of the Bkfxhrgjud school was 
born. Knii Seh died at jEbrng-Raliih. 1346 


If je-&tsnn rah /idaA-pa Gshon was born. Theg-chhen chho .9 
rgyaZ kill! 2^kra, the son of Chho5 rgyan of Sa-^kya, was born. 

Ta/ii Situ Bj^ah-chlmb Ifgyan became the ruler of the entire 
Dvus (or central Tibet). Shya-Imar Grags sen died. The 
Shi-byed-pa abbot Rinchhen Chhos rgyaZ died. 1348 

Bin rgyaii Dns /ikor-va, the pnpil of JTj'am-Iyyam Chho 5 
mgon Dolbns, was born. Gyag-phruy Sans was born. 

Jlkha-q'yyol dyah-po Ye-dpal, the second red-cap hier- 
arch, an incaimation of Grag^-seh, was born. Sans* rgya,? rin- 
rgyan, the disciple of Iljam-dyyah^ Sssam grub tlie ifilin-ma 
abbot, was born. Se-spyil-pa Lhahlo /md died. 1349 

Chhos /tbyufi rin-chhen, the disciple of fi^jag-chhcn Byam^*' 
dpal, was born. The town of Iftse-thah (also called Atsis-thah) 
was founded by TaM Situ. ifdor-rgyaZ died at ilbri-goh. 1350 

Bsod nams Ihun-grub of Se-spyiZ was born. The sage 
Jhana-prajha died. 1351 

Karma RoZ paM rdorje entered monkhood, A great earth- 
quake took place in Tibet. 1352 

S'ar-rin-pochhe (of the Bka^/ rgyud school) of Kham6* was 
born. 

Byah-pa TaZd dyen, with the permission of Shr-rgyan, re- 
paired the monastry of Nam rih. TaZd Situ brought the whole 
of Gtsah under his power. 1353 

JBlogros Sen ge of EgyaZ-lha khah and others commenced 
the Jfhon-pa (Abhidharma.) 1354 

Ifjam dpaZ rgya-9?itsho, the adept, was boi'ii. Clihos 5shi 
r/sarma Grags byah of Phag-gru, who became Tsohkhapa’s 
spiritual guide, was born. 1355 

Tsoh-khapa was born at Tsoh-kha. His disciple S^akya 
hsod was born, /Spyan .s-ha-va Bsod imms Grag^* was born. 
Grub-pa S'osrab of 6Aar-thah was born. Karma Rol-pa/ii 
rdorje received the linal vows of monkhood, 1356 
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Ta/d Sti , Kiin-'rgjaii of Sa-^^kva died. : 1357 ■ 

,I>sotliiam Gmgs. of Phag-gru was ■born. Pkm-sis ripal 
tseg5 of ;Slag-ittn was born. , Gyag-sde ■ pan cblieii foanded 
tlie monastery of B-bam. i^nog cWios rgyan died. 1358 

Blo-gros 5ssaii-po of (rtsan, tbe pii|>il of JSbsbJiri, was born. 

Byafi ripal, ,tbe son of Bhog don-(^paZ-, was born. Gliiios '6slii 
Bmu Ilia died at Piiag-grn. 1359 

Ratnakara, tbe abbot of 61ag lun, died. 

■ Jonaii Lo-clia-va S'er-rgyan died. 1360 

Rimi Jibab-pa was born, Rje Tsonkliapa received abbiseka 
from Don-riii-pochbe. , . , 1361 

i^god phriig ra,s-pa Grags /^byiin of tbe BkeJi hrgjud seboolj 
a native of Niiin, was born. ifje-Mama (Tsonkliapa) becrime a 
(S'ramanera) neopliite monk under Don rinpa. TsbiiZ oigon of 
Bja-yiil died, itiiinma iilon-cbben died. 1362 

Darma Riiicbben (Kbii-cliben rgyaZ-tshab) was born. 

Yese.s riiicbben of middle Rbriig was born. Bu“6*t.oii Tliams' 
clrM i?ikbyen-pa retired to tbe mansion of purity (died). 1363 

{Tser-plifi-pa Zdvra-^Zpal of SaiirS died. 1364 

Byan-Seni6* kun Sssaii, a pupil of Rje (Tson-kbapa), was 
born. Orgyan wgon-po of S'tag lun died. Rsam-ytan cZpaZ of 
tbe Rkab-rgyud school died. 1365, ' 

Ston S^akya rgyan of Kbams rgyaZ-nio roii was born. The 
monastery of Roxi-Byams' cblien was founded by Sem^'-cZpa/i 
l/sbon rgyal. 1866 

Tbe Mongol emperor Tbo kw'an tbemur, liaviog lost the 
throne, fled to Mongolia which he ruled over. Hnn-Wu, the 
founder of tbe Tamifi dynasty, became emperor of Obina. Gy an 
.slon, tbe predecessor of Mkhas grab, died. 1367 

The great Tai Miii invited tbe sage (stliavira) Gblui- 
%ram-pa to Obina. 

ZfgyaZ sra.s tbog med was born. 1368 

Tbe twelvetb Gsarma died, 1369 

Sgom-po clibo6" dvaii pbyng was born. S'er-sen of middle 
.ffbrug ' was born., , ' 1370' 

Eje-51aiiia (Tson-kbapa) proceeded to Bviis and G^san 
(Tibet proper). 1371 

Hor aton nam 7 }ikbab dpal, tbe abbot of tbe Byah-rtse 
division of RgabZdan, ivas born, 

Rje-Z>]ama (Tson-kbapa) visited Ubri-gon and Rde-va chan. 1372 
Tbe Yinaya teacher Grag9-pa rgyaZ-mtsban was born. .1373 

Sba-iii Leg 5 rgyaii (Kbri-cbben) was born. Bo-doh cbbo5 

I 
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rgyaii Pliyogi? las rnam rgyal was born, Bio grags died at 
6 ’iiar-tliaii* Blama Dampa hBod rgjB,u was bora. 1374 

Bje-?>lama collected tbe first series of Ms i^eligions dis- 
courses, iZjam 5sam rdorje, tbe Enin-nia LamUj died. 1375 

Grag^ don-pa of iSuartbaii was bora, 1376 

Tbe monastery of Mag-rtse rnam rgyaZ sgan was founded 
by Mkh&h ^pyod dvan-po (a red-cap Lama). Gyag-^fde Pan- 
clihen died. 1377 

Byam-dlvyani? cbhos rj'e Jkrasis dpal Man was born, 

Stag Inn Nam dpaZ died. 1878 

Bpyan 5 na 5sod Z>ssan of Pbag-gra was born. Ifkban-po 
Yeses bsod rgy am died. Bran Lo-cbava Byan-rtse died. 1379 ' 

BpaE Zdan Don grub, also called Btag-pbrn-gu S'ri, a disciple 
of Bje (Tson-kbapa), was born. Cliog-ro ^Jor-pa Knn-Z^ssan 
of Sa-skya was born. Knn-rgyan of Sa-skya rdson was born. 1381 
Byams cbben-cbos rje of S'era was born. Spyan sna dpaZ 
5ssan of Pbag-gru was born. Gun Ru rgyan 5ssan of Sera was 
bora. 

Narnia E)OZ rdorje died. 1382 

Tbe Indian Pandit Pan-cbben Nags Bin was born. De- 
&sbin (/s’egs-pa, tbe filtb Karma bierarcb, was bora. S'akya 
rgyaZ-po, the Bninma Lama, who was tbe abbot of Yaii rtse-ra, 
was born. 1383 


Tbe red congregation ball of /Stag lun was erected by Bpal 
rtsegs. ' 

Bge legs dpaZ fesaii (Khri-cbben wklias grub-tbams cba^Z 
mkbyenpa) was bom. (He was tbe first of tbe line of Pan- 
cbben Rinpo-clibes of Tasi-lbunpo) . Tban-ston rgyal-po, tbe 
physician, w^as bom. 1384 

Ku-jo rtogs Zdan was born. Karma /Srnra,? sen rtog Zdan 
was bom. Bsod rgyan, tbo twenty-second Pbag-gru bierarcb^ 
was born. 

The shrine of Mamo in BgaZi Zdan was founded by i¥kba/& 
spyod-pa. Tbe Bsbipa ^sar-ma of Pbag-gru died. Jonan Pbyogs 


legs rnam rgyaZ died. 1305 

CYCLE VIL 

The monastery of Se-pyiZ was goyerned by tbe earlier 
S'akya bsod nains. j 3 g 0 

Mus-cbhen kun wicbbog rgyan, tbe disciple of Dorpa Kon 
ksan, was bora. 130 *^ 

Khri Biogros cbbos skyon was born, 133 g 
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Jf Idiaii clilieii ffjaiii-ye died. Bio sen died at Ehmig Ea- ' 
liiii. ■ Eipa d^slion-nii rgyaZ mtslmn died. 1389 ' 

Dge-Zidan grab, the first of the line of the (Egyal-va 
Rinpo-chhe) Talai Lamas, was born. Ssod nam rgya^-mtshan 
of Se-spyil-bn was bom. 

Hjag-chhen Byams cZpa? of B'an died. S'an Jffba/j-ra, the 
pnpil of Ssnr-phn and disciple of Bpyan-sna Rin Zdan, died. 1390 
Byaii-sem^ llo rgyan, the disciple of Eje 5Iama (Tsofi- 
hhapa), was born. Sgos Lo-chava (yid l^ssaii rtse yshon-nn 
dpaZ), the Karma-Enin abbot, was born. Ifje Mama, after be- 
ing miraculously visited by Hjam-^vyans, proceeded to Bya- 
bral in Uolkha. S'er sen died at B^brug Baiun. 1391 

Bdsiii-phyi was repaired by BJe-Mama Tson-khapa cheiipo. 

He was miraculously visited by Jffjig.?-bye<i at it*gya sog phu. 

(rshon-nii yese6* died in Bya-yuL 1392 

Byan-sems ser 5ssaxi of Bmad was born. Eje Mama 
(Tsofi-kliapa) met Lho-brag-pa. 1394 

JBje Mama founded the educational college of <?naL 1395 

Bin-sen of Se-^pyil-bii died. 1396 

Ham-mkha/i t^pal of middle of Hbrug was bom. 1397 

Bmd nam-s mchhog grub of Bnarthan, who became Mkha- 
grub’s disciple, and ilf khan-chhen grub ser’s nepbew were born. 

The second Min emperor Hun-wu tsha ascended the 
throne of China. 1398 

Grrag5-pa dpal Man of Bpas and jSdul-Msin Blo-gras, the 
disci jole of Bgedidun grub, were born. 1399 

Bssori-pa dpal grub of Bnarthaii was born. B&od nam^ 
rna-m rgj^l of Byani^ ylin, who taught asceticism to Bje 5iama 
Tson-khapa, was born. Lama kun died at the monastery of 
Bnarthan. Hani-mkha/?, rgyal mtshan of Lho-brag died. 1400 

Baso ohho 5 kyi rgyaZ 7 ^^tshan, the younger brother of Mkhas 
grub rje, was born. Kliri Bio gT05 tan-pa was born. 5'pyan 
^na 5io-groi" rgyal witshan was bom. BpaZ Zdan Z>ssan-|)o of Hdul 
nag' wus born. San** rgyas chhos* kyi sen-ge of Bgampo died, 1401 
Byan-chhub ?’gya-??itsho of Btag-lun, the red-cap Lama, 

'was born. Batna ^lin pa of the ifnin-ma school was born, 

Yunglo became emi^eror of China, 1402 

Ohhos* fZvan grag.9-pa of Shan Shun was born. 1403 

S'er-abs* Rin chhen, called Stag Lo-chava, was born. Mkha.? 
grub rje took tbe final vows of monkhood, l)ge-/idan grab 
entered monkhood. Mkhah Bpyod dvan-po, the Shva-mar (red- 
cap) Lama, died. 1404 
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t?pa? 3 ’es’os, tlie tMi4 Shva ctoar Lama and iiicarna* 
tioii ol‘ illkliali ^Zvaii, was born. 1405 

Jllvlia.!? grnb Tliains cliatZ mldiyan-pa beeame a disciple of 
ii-jo Tsoiikliapa. The tiffcb. Karma-pa Lama proceeded to China. 
jiSpyan sha dpal bssosii of Phag-gru died. 1406 

lilvra-sis dpaZ- hod of iS'tag-lmi was born. Emperor Tai 
Ming (Tnnglo) invited Bjams chen chhos rje, abbot of Sera, to 
China. Grag5 hsod nam^ died at Phag-grn. Chho&' Abynn 
Bincliheii, the saint, died, 1407 

Dp‘cil hssaji of Se-spjil-bu was born. Tsohkliapa foimdecl 
the grand prayer meeting of Lhasa, caiied Monlam ehhenpo, and 
founded the great monastery of Rivo PgaA klan ^iiampar rgya^ 


vaAi ylih. KnnsraA IbocI rgyan died. 1408 

Panchhen />ssaupo Akra sis of Rkra Ihnii-po was born. 

Sakya S'ri of Tsan was born. Bge-hdnn grub took tlie iinal 
vows of monkhood. S'akya Ssoil nams of Se-spyiAbn died, 1409 
Sans rgya5 7qdic/, the Eab Abyams-pa (doctor of diviirity) 
of Byams clihen, was born. 1410 

ii/je-&tsaii Ren AdaA-va died at Sbm shun. 1411 

Ye-ses rinchhen died at JI briig-Raluii. 1412 

Kliii iShion l)pa7 legs hlo W'as born. Gyag phrng sans dpaZ 
of Sa-skya died. Lho Eiu-po chho grags yon died. 1113 

Kind Yes’es Z)ssanpo was born. Karma De-fehin f/segs- 
pa died. 14d4 

Jlthon-va don-7dan, the sixth Karma hierarch, was born. 

I£j(hm dvjafis Chhos rje dpal founded the great monastery of 
libras spiifi. Ba-pnii Bsod hsatm of Phag-grn died. 1415 


JDgo Adiin 2>ssanpo of Gtsan gi Ichynn-po bya-bra?, tlie 
pupil of Baso, -was born. The twenty-second hierarch of Phag- 
gru succeeded Ids predecessor. The historical work, caiied 
Chhos Abyun Astau-pa Gml hyod, was written by Bon grub 
dpal of Kamkam. ifrdfi-ma Rin plin recovered some concealed 
religions works from iinderneatli tlie rock of Khyml tsban brag. 141 G 
hiag (Ivan grags of Stag-lun was born. 14i7 

Kun igah don-7^gn^b, who founded Bgjml siod, was born. 

The monastery of Sera theg clihen ^lii was founded by 
Sakya yeses. Dharma Rinchhen became Tsofikhapa’s succes- 
sor on tlic grand hierarchical throne of JlgaA Zdam Rjo 
Tsoiikhapa returned to the presence of Maitreya Bodhisaiiva. 1418 
S'er rgyan of &arthan was born. The inoimstery of 
{Jsah shag.v -mkhar was founded. J420 

Rje-nor Z^ssafi rgya-mtsho was born. ifgyan-Jgde founded 
the monasteries of Gims thah and Ssun-man of Me-riog 7dan. 1421 
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(rtsafi M0“gr05, tlie pupil of Dpa/t ra, died. Grub S'eral 35 
of /Snartliaii died. 

Obbo5 dvan-pbyiig of /%ampo died. 1422 

Grag5 ser (the second) of Snarthah was born. 

Lo-chava Bsod nams rgjam was born. He wrote thirteen 
Tolnmes. Hkra si^ dpaZ rfcsegs died at /Stag Inn. 1423 

Jfkhan-chhen Dus Hkhor-va Bin rgyan was born. Karma 
If tshur-phu-pa composed Byed rtsis and Sa-byar /Sgrub rtsis 
and GsQSbJi gums drug, 

Hmishi, the fourth Ming emperor, ascended the throne of 
China. Ham c^paZ of Hbrug Ealnh died. 1424 

Panchhen nags kyi Binchhen first visited Tibet. .Bssoii-te 
became the fifth Ming emperor of China. 1425 

Dpal-7ibyor Ihun grub of Sera (a native of Gnal-ston) w’as 
born. The sixteenth Kulika, named Bhiipala, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. DpaZ Zdan 61o-gros of Sera was born. 

S^ar Binpochhe died. 1426 

S'akya mchhog Zdan was born. Pgyal cZvafi chhos rje dpal 
of middle Hbrug was born. Btogs Zdan JETjam cZpaZ rgya-mtsho 
died. 1427 

Bio Sssaii grags-pa of Jfdar-ston was born. 

PTjam cZvyaiis Bgak Mo (Legs-pa chhos Zibyor) was born. 

S'er Sssan of Byan-rtse was born. Mchhog lha of Bva stocZ 
was born. Goram 5sod sen was bom. iZtogs Zdanpa’s incarna- 
tion, Egya sras ses rab Ziphel, was born. Bssaii dor kuii- 
5ssan of Saskya founded the monastery of E-bam. Se-spyil 


fsO{7, Ihun died. , ■ ' 1428 

Bkra sis dpal ho(Z-pa became abbot of Stagluii. Bsod rgyaii 
of Se-spyihbu died. 1429 

Mklias grub rje became the grand hierarch of Bgali Zdan. 

Sans rgyas rinchhen rgyaZ ‘3?ztshan, the iZniii-ma Lama of Ye-rtse, 
died. 1430 

Kun-fZgah rnam rgyal of Thon-mi, the disciple of Panchlieii 
Byams pliii, was born. Hbum phrag ^siim-pa of Saskya and 
Kun-dgab chhos Z>ssan were boim. 1431 

Panchhen Te-rtse of Bki’asis Ihunpo was born. Se-spyil- 
pa Siian grags was born. The monastery of logy ml smad was 
founded by Eje-sen. Bsod 5ssan of S^mynii G-nas died* 1432 

Jlkhas grub rje wrote a commentary of the Kalachakra 
system. ITduZ Msin grags rgyan died. 1433 

The monastery of Halendra was founded by Bon-stoii. 


The possession oi Gtsan passed to Bin-spun from the 
hands of Phag-gru. 


^1434 



Tlie monasfcerj of ^tag mo gfliri was founded by Mu.sxddien 
M^on mcldiog rgyan. The sixth Ming emperor Tihg-thM 
ascended the throne* Kun rgyan of Saskya Jong died. 1435 

The monastery of Byanis-pa ^lih in Ohha5 mdo in Khaimv 
was founded by jSmac^ S'es rab &ssah, the disciple of Tsoh- 
Idiapa. 1436 

The monastery of Ifdo Shag5 ^lih was founded by Byah 
Sems kun dgah. Mkha^grub Chho5 rje died. 1437 

Bio Sssah Sima, the Byon-po (disciple) of Tsoh-kliapa, 
was born. The first JJphag-pa-lha of Khain^ was born. Bje 
Sag dyan of Phag-gru was born. The great chhorten of Bpa^ 

/ikhor chhos‘-5cle of Gyan-tse was built, ' 1438 

0hho5 skyofi ^ssaii-po (Shyalu Lo-chaya) was born. 1439 

Byafi Sems S'akya 5sod nams of Rya-sgren died. ■ 1441 

Yon.tan rgya-mtsho of Thon-pa was boim, 1442 

Bdag-chen Bio Bgyan of Saskya was born. Byafi sems 
kiin dga/i. 5ssafi died. 1443 

Don yod dpaZ idan of Sera was born. 

S'esrab senge of A^narthafi, who founded the Bgjml grya 
tslion of Gtsan and Bvu.?, died. Gu-jo rtog5 Man died. 1444 

Kun (Zgah 5de legs rgyan 6ssan of Gm,$ nim, who became 
Base’s disciple, was born. Lhariba of BgyueZ stod was born. 

Lha dyan dpal 7i.byor was born. BAog byafi dpa7 died. 1445 


CYCLE YIII. 

Rinchhen Chhos rgyen (Chhog Lo-cliava) was born. The 
monastery of Bkra-sis Lhnn-po in Gtsafi was founded. Kani 
'jnkhaJz. cZpa? (Hor-ston, the Lama of the Mongols) died. 1446 

Byan Ohhnb rgya-witsho (of the red-cap school) of Btag 
lufi died* 1447 

Ciiho5 rgyaZ hstanpa (Rab 7ibyams-pa or doctor of diyi- 
nity) of Dvagspo, who was S'ans rgjtas ZZphel’s disciple, was 
born. Kim /tssafi Chho5 iiam of Bdo-rafi was born. The 
monastery of /SkyicZ tshul of Hbras-yul in Sa-^kya was founded 
by Sans Aphel, the Rab hbyam^-pa. Jljam dvjdAs oliho5 rje 


died. 

Rofi,.ston died. 1448 

Khri ST? dar legs bio was born. The seventh Ming emperor 
Tsing-the ascended the throne. Leg5 rgyan of Shyalu died. 

Gufiru rgyen tssafi died. Bodofi phyogs la? rnam rgyaZ died. 1449 
Grag,? rgyan Bgam 8mjon of Sgampo died. 1450 

Bsod nam? ^jtClihog grub of Bnarthafi died, Shya dinar 
Chlio? dpa? yese? died, 1451 
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Kiiri-pa Clilio6* l<es was born. Kbri-pa Riii lipd was l.)orn. 

Olilio Grags Yese^, tlie fonrtli Sbva-^lmar Lama, was born. 
Paiiclilien l^Tags rin visited Tibet. Karma Ifthon-va Don Zdaii 
died. Biimi /^bab-pa died. 1452 

Sgampo h^od rgyan was born. The seventli Karma bier- 
arcb.Gbbos Grags rgya-mtsbo was born, 1453 

Pbyogs las rnam rgyaZ and Obbos r^van Lbtm-griib were 
born. .1454 

Kiiii4ssan of Nor was born. 1455, 


Grab Cbbos rdorje was born. 

Pkra-sis <^pai, tbe Tantrik saint of tbe Karma scliool, was 
born, Tbe eigbtb Ming emperor T'ben-srnn ascended the 


tbrone of China. Byafi sems ser Jssan of Sm&d died. 1456 

Obbo5 Man 51o gr05 of Bgjud stod was born. Pancliben 
Nag dvaii grags-pa was born at Snun. . 1457 

Tbe second S'akya 5sod nams of Se-spyiZ- was born. Pkra 
& JpaZ of 6'tag Inn died. 1459 

Tbe second Bkra dpaZ of /3tag lun was born. 6'nan grags 
of Se-5pyiZ died. 1460 

Baso Gbbos rgyan became tbe grand bicrarcb of Dgab- 
Zdan. Kbri i?lo gros Gbbos skyon died. 1462 

Tbe monastery of Gonkar Edoi'je Gdan was founded by 
Tbon-me kun dgab. 1463 

Tbe monastery of 5'kyo mdali dgonpa was founded by iSgro 
^ngon Bio gro^ Sssanpo of 6'kyo mda/i in tbe eighth year of bis 
age. Tbe ninetb Ming emperor Hwa ascended tbe tbrone of 
China. 1464 

Blogros rgyaZ-^iz.tsban founded tbe monastery of Ni-stiii, 

Btag Pbrugu Shi died. Lo-cbbim DkaZi Jsbi-va died. 1465 

Grag.3 don of Bnartban died. 1466 

Pancliben ISTag^ rin died at PaZpo in Nepal. 1467 


Btsun-pa Cbho3 rgyan of Sera was born. Bnam rgyaZ 
Grag3-pa of Btag-luii was born. Tbe monastery of 6-ser-/?idog 
chan was founded by S'akya wcbbog. Mii3-cbben Dkon rgyan 
died. 


Bje drun Cbbo3 fZvan Grags of Sbansbun died. 1468 

Bssaii dpaZ died at Bnarthaii. Bio rgyan (Sems-Bpak 
cbben-po) of Bdenio tbaii died. 1469 

Smon lam 51o gro3, tbe first embodiment of Sem3 dpa/i of 
Bdemo tbaii, was born. 1470 

Bsod nani3 tZpaZ hssaii of Btaglun was born. Tbe monastery 
of Grva Byains //liii was founded by Tbiimi Lban ^kra^. Bpjaii 
Bna Mo rgja-'y?itsbo died. 1471 
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Kliri Clilio*" Skjon. ^'g-ja-mtslio was born. Llia Clilio^ ^ssaii 
of Se-spyi^ was born. j5io Jrtan became tlie grand liierarcli of 
Dgab Man. The monastery of Tbub-Z>stan rnam-rgyaZ was 
fotmcleci by Karam-pa. Baso Cblios rgyan died. IJdu^ nag-pa 
of &iar than died. ' ■ , 1472 

Dge /idun grab died, and Panchhen Pssaii- po 5kra si^ 
became abbot of .Skra .4is Ihnnpo. jShm-ma /SMkya rgytd died. 1473 
Dge 7Mnn rgya-mtsho, the second embodiment of the ifgyal- 
va Bin-po-chhe, was bom. 

Dio gvos Grags <:7pa7 (DTdul 7Msin) died. Byam^ pa (Tlin- 
pa died. 1474 

Ssla-va rgyaZ mtslian of Ston ^kor, an incarnation of ILdiil 
/idsin grags rgyaii, was born. Knn c7pa7 of Ifbriig-pa school died. 1475 
Knn dgBjJi leg5 Mo of Dgom-ram was born. 1476 

Kliri-pa Panchhen 7?sod Grag^, an incarnation of Bn-ston, was 
born. Dssah fekra having died, Lnh rig rgya-mtsho became 
abbot of Dkrasi*' Ihiinpo. Ko-ram hsod Senge founded tlie 
monastery of Thnb-bstan riiani rgya7 plin. Khri Dlo 7»rtaii 
died, 1477 

Ssur-mafi Bya Maii-pa was born. At the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of Tsoiikhapa, a religions controversy took place at iftse- 
4ar. 1478 

The Dtse controversy having terminated, Smon lam 
f7pal became the grand hiei^arch of Bgn^h 7dan. 1479 

The Lama Shva ^7mar led the Tsaii army to Dyus, Wgos 
Lo-cliava Dshon-<7pa7 died at Yi(7 rise. 1480 

f^ag-dvaii If. jigs med Grag5 of Bin spun was bom, Lo- 
cluiva feod rgyam was born. 1481 

In the sacred chronology of Nor Dssaii rgya-mtsho the 
712tli year of the second age expired. 1482 

Byams Chlien Bab 7ibyam^ died, 1434 

Talai Lama Dge-7Mun rgya-mtsho entered monkhood. 

Qmgs ^es rab became abbot of S^narthah. Kungrul of Bgjud 
siod died. 3485 

Dpa7 &ssah of Se-spyi7 died. Dphag^-pa lha of Kham^ 
died. , 1486 

Dgam-po Isod Ihun died. Huiiti, the tenth Ming emperor, 
ascended the throne of China. i8gam-po hsod rgjBji died. 3487 

Lo-chava Rinchhen 5ssah of Shvaln was born. The mo- 
nastery of Sfan yocZ sah&‘ chlios sde of Sa-6‘kya was found ed by 
If bom phrag f/siim-pa. Gor rampa Bmd Sen of Sa-i»kya died. 1488 
Dio &ssah Mima became grand hierarch of Bg^fi ?dan» The 
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.' monastery of' Tlmb-^stan Yans-pa-cliaii was founded By Rab 
/z-.byam^-pa Tliug-rje dpal of Mn.?. '1489 , 

Eliri Mi nag rdorje ^ssaii-po was born. Kbri Smon lam 
dpal died. 1490 

Kbri-pa Dvon-po Rio 5ssan S'ima died. 1491 

Kbri Obbos grags Sssabpo was born. Kbri Rge-Jidim 
fetan-dar was born. 1492',' 

Tbe woi'k, called Blzshh gdams Cbbos /z^byiin Gmlsgron, was 
written by Las Cbben knn dgab rgyaZ mtsban. 1493 

Klin dgab Gro^ mchboy, tbe bead of tbe Jonan school, was 
born. 1494 

Tboiiiai Kundga/i rnam rgya^ died. Kimdga/i Me !eg5 of 
Gum riim died, ^sfag Grag.5 of Stag-liin died. 1495 

Kbri rgyan Jssan was born. 1496 

Rincbben 3piinpa of Gtsan, after taking Siieliu rdson, took 
possession of Rpyid — At tbe grand annual prayer meet- 

ing (Moniam Obbenpo) of Lhasa tbe Lamas of tbe Gsan-pbn 
and Karma scbools humiliated those of tbe Sa-&"kya-pa and 
ifbras spun schools. Kbri ye bssan died. 1497 

Karma Grub tbob Rkra dpa^ of (rnan founded tbe hermit- 
age of Orgyan Rikrod. 1498 

JHdarston became grand hierarch of Rga/i Zdan . Pancblien 
o? 2 cbbog Lbapa died. 1499 

Kbri nag dvan Obboa Grag^ was born. 1500 

Bio gsBl rgya-'^Jitsbo of Tsbar-cbbeii was born. >%om- 
5myon died. 1501 

iJJam dga/fc 51o died. Kun cZgab Cbbo.? 5ssan, the abbot of 
/Skyid tsbal, died. RpaZi-po Obbos dyaii Gbuii Grub died. 1502 

Tbe second Rpa/t-po Gtsug-lag pbren-pa, tbe astrologer and 
oliroiiologist, was born. ILbum pbrag, Gsum-pa of Sa-,?kya, 
died. . 1503 

Kbri Rge-ieg^ dpaZ of JTol dg 2 bh was born. 

Tbe third incarnation of tbe Pancliben Rin-po clihe, named 
Rio Sssan don grub, was born. 

Tbe sage Pbyogs las rnam rgy&l was born. Tin-te, tbe 
eleventh Ming emperor, ascended tbe throne. 1504 

Karma Cbbos Grags rgya-'?? 2 /tsho died. 1505 

CYCLE IX. 

Mi 5skyod rdorje, tbe eighth Karma hierarch, wavS born. 

Sans rgyas dpaZ, tbe second incarnation of RTpbags-pa Ilia Kliains^ 
was born. 
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S'er-Jssafi died at ByaA rtse. S^cya mcUiog of Sa-§kya 
dieti 1506 

Tlie second Bkra tIpaZ of i5?tag-liiA died. 1507 

Dge-Mun rgya-mtslio founded the monastery of Cliho^ 
/ddioi'-rgya? in the plain of BgjOil Metog than, 1608 

Ohos Man Wo gros of Egjud stod died. Khri Ifdar Ston 
??lo Jssan grags-pa died. 1610 

Biama rinpoohhe Bge^hdim rgy a-wtsho became the grand 
hierarch of Bkra sL<f Ihuiipo, 1611 

Panchlien Bkra sis rnam rgyaZ of Bgampo was born, 

Ifkhas grub Nor Sssan rgya wtsho was born. 1512 

Bpa7. 61o of Sera died. 1613 

The Panchhen died at Bhng, 1614 

Khri Byains-pa rgya-'?)dslio was born. Bso(7,nams Bran 
rgya7 of Sgampo was born. Lharipa of Bgjml dod died. 1515 

The grand Lama JDge-lidun fg3’a-'?/?tsho became abbot of 
ITbras spans. 

Khri Bin 7ior7« pa /wrote a treatise on the clironology of 
the Buddhists. 1516 

The power of (rtsafi-pa, having waned since tlie year fire-' 
moiise^ the monasteries of Sera and libras spun recovered their 
place in the Monlam Ghheiipo, the grand prayer assembly 
of Lhasa. ’ 1517 

Thiih dYB>ii 6staii /rIsui of /Sgampo was born. Kun-cZga??. 
dpo>l of Nafi, who was born in the yeai//ire-ojt', became abbot of 
Chhab-mdo. 1518 

Khri Tshe-W*tan rgya-mtsho was born. Bsoc7 <:7pa7 of Btag 
inn died. 1519 

Grub-chhen Chhos rdorje made over the book of mimculous 
revelations of Tson khapa to the Talai Lama Blo-6ssan Don 
grub. Thon-pa Yoii-rgya-misho died. Grub thob of Bilan, 
having died, was re-borxi in the same year. 1520 

Kya-Jin, the twelveth Ming emperor ascended the tlu^one 
of China. 1521 

Khri dam Chhos cZpa7 /^bar was born. 1522 

Hjam dvjtdis ^iikhyen 6rtse tZvan phyug was horn. 

Enam rgyaZ Wcra sis of Stag lun was born. Don yocZ rZpaZ 
Zdan of Sera died. Chhos kyi f?ima of Edo-ron died. Rab 
Z>byams-pa of Dvags-po died. Chhos Grags Yeses of tiie Shva- 
cZmar school died. 1523 

Ifkhas grub Sans rgya^ Yeses wms bom. Bkoii ^ixchhog 
yanlag, the fifth Shva ffmar hierarch, was born. 
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Khri Dpal /ibyor rgya witslio was born. Metri Dongrnb 
Tgj^l mtsbaii of Bocl^nkliar was bora. ■ 1525 

, . Bsod nams CWios' ^plieZ of Dgon '(rsar was born. ■ Sbrng- 
pa Paclma clkarpo, tbe great antagonist of Tsoikliapa, was. bom. . 

Tbe sixteentli Enlika (fabulous .emperor), named Dpa^ skyoii 
(S'ri-pala), ascended tbe tbrone of S'ambhala. Tlie great Slialii' 

■Lo-cbava was bom. ■ d,526 

Bsod Grag^-pa became the grand -bierarcb of I}gaJ 2 . Ma.n,: and . ■ 

.wrote tbe BiiddMsfc historical work .'called Bka/^- ^dan Clihos . ' 
^byixi. ■■ * ■ 1528 - 

. . Ebri S'e 5 i*ab legs Jlo died. ' JSnain rgyal 6rag^-pa of Stag 
Ini.died. ■ ■ ,1529 

■ The foundation of . tlie monastery of Pban. .5de cigon was . ■ 
laid by Sam .rgya§ Mcra . . tlie- father .of H'phag^-pa ' lha . the. . 

second. . , 1530. 

Ehri .Dge Jidiin rgyal mtshan was born. Sgoni Me mam 
rgyan of Egjud stod S ar- va was born, 153 1 

■ Bgj&l mtshaii &ssah-po became abbot of JBgyncl-mad. 1532 . 

Span dkar Riiipochhe was bom. 1533 

Tharj)a7d rgyaZ mtsliaii, also called Eaga griib-chhon, was 
"bom.-' ' ■ 

01iho5 ?'gya-'??ztslio became the grand hierarch of Dga/i Man. 1534 
Emi-5kra of Stag Inn was bom. The wmrk on astrology 
and astronomy, called Btsis ^shiih, was composed by {7tsiigla 
phreh-va. 1535 

JKje-drnh Lha (7vah Chlios rgyan, the incarnation of Baso 
Chlios rgyan, was bom. The abbotship of Sera was filled by 
Eje 5tsiin-pa. The Hbrignn authorities dispossessed the Dgc 
Man-pa hierarch of eighteen communities, HotZ sna &c. 1536 

JEdor Sssafi of Miiiag became the grand hierarch of Lga/i 
Man. Ehri Ohhos* skyon rgya-mtsho died. Earma Jlphrin la6‘ 
pa died. 1538 

Ehri San5-rgya5 Rinchlien was born. Ehri-pa Cliho .9 
Mes died. Ehri-pa Rin hod died. Bya ,5tan of Ssur man died. 1539 
J^nam rgjsd Assail of Bgjud SmObd was born, Ifkhan 
chhen nam rgyam was born. The monastery of MmJi ris Grva- 
tshan was built on a hill near i^tse-thafi. ■, ■ 1540 

The Talai Lama Dge-JMun rgya-mtsho died. 1541 

The third Talai Lama Bsod nams rgya-mtsho was born. 1542 
The monastery of Phan hde Glin was founded, Eun leg^ 
of Sgom rum died. 

Ehri Chhos ner Grag5 was bora. Ehri Bio rgyam of /Stag 
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lull Brag M^as born. Kliri Damcbbos dfn>l was born. BJe 
Z^tsmi-|)a died. The monasteries of Tshal GnMlian and /Stag 
lim lha Mmfi were destroyed by fire. 1545 

BJe-dmn S'er tZvan founded the monaster j of Dar rgja« in 
Kliams. Nag dvai Chlios’ Grags became grand bierarcli of 
Dga/i. Zdan. 1547 

Bje hsod nam6* rgya mtslio entered monkhood. 1548 

The monastery of BshaeZ ^griib ^lin in Kliains was founded 
by Baso .<ipruZ sku. Bnam rgyaZ Phun-tsho became abbot of 
jStag luA. ‘ 1549 

Khri Nag-c'Zvan Chhos Grags died. 1550 

Chho5 Grags Sssan-po became grand hierarch of I)gdbh 
Zdan. S'gampo Bsocl Ihun died. 1551 

Mi Gjo Shih-po (Bje-druh tsha-wa-pa), who was born in 
the jQBiV fire- serpent^ was appointed to the abbotship of Ohhab- 
wdo. Scm6' tZpa/i Smoii lam Bio gvos died. %am-po hsod 
namA* Dvah-rgyaZ died. 1552 

The second incarnation of Sem^-Dpa//^, named Nag cl van 
Grag6' rgyan, was born. Khri Bsod nam^ Grag.§-pa died. Khri 
Minag Bdor 5ssan died. Karma Mi hskyos rdorje died. 1553 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-7?z.fcsho was born. 

Khri-pa Grag^-pa rgya-«itsho was born. Kun-Z/kra Lo- 
cluiva filled the abbotship of /Stag-lun. His father San^sf &kra 
died. 1.554 

The ninth Karma incarnation, named Bvan-phyng-rdorje, 
was born. The first incarnation of BsotZnams Grag5-pa, named 
Bsod nani5 ye (Zvan, was born. Bton i'kor Ssla rgyan died. 1555 

Yontan ^*gya-m-tsho of Bton-i'kor was born. 

Bge-lidmi 5stan rgyam, the incarnation of Bje-drun /S'iiag.? 
ram-pa (Bge-BkrasB*), was born. 1556 

Bge-legs cZpaZ of ZTol dg^ih became grand hierarch of JDgSjh 
Zdan. Dvanphyng rab-5rtan of Gnas gsar was born. BsotZ 
nams rgyanitsho became the abbot of the Sera monastery, 1557 

Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of Sre (Hre) rgjiid monastery 
was born. Bdag Ghhen Bsod cZvan was born. Khri-pa Ohho6^ 

Grags 5ssaii-po died. 1558 

Bje drun S'e^rab cZvafi-po of Bgyan S'od held the abbot- 
ship of Ohhab-wdo. 1559 

Khri-pa Tshiil Khrim^f Cliho^ Ziphel was born. 1560 

Thub-fZvan 5stan Jidsin of /Sgampo died. 1561 

Shva in Lochava Rin-5ssan died. Bnam Bkra of Stn>g iuii 

died. 
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Tlie incarnate Lama Sans rgya clilios Zidsin was born, 

Bmd nams rgya-mtsbo took tbe final vows of monklioocl. Lge- 
^dmn 6staii dar became tbe grand bierarcli of LgaZi Zdan. 1563 

Tske 5rtan ^dorje plia gus of (jtsan became master of 
the province of 6^tsan. Panchhen J51o-5ssan Don Grub died. 1564 

S'esrab Pbiin-tsliogs of i^gyara was born, ^tsiig-iag %bren“ 
va died. Kiin d^gab GroZ Chog died. IJpbags-pa Sans rgjas 
died. ' 

Pancliben i?nam tliarma Plo-f^ssan Don Grub died. 1565 

Tbe third incarnation of Hphags-pa Lha, named JJtlionva 
don Idan hsod nnms riiam rgyaZ dvan po hi sde, was born. The 
eighteenth Ming emperor Hwan-ti ling Chhing ascended the 
throne of China. Khri Dge legs dpaZ died. Tshar-Chhen 51o 


^^saZdied. 1566 

The third Dpa/;t- VO Karma /S'tsiig lag rgya-mtsho was born. 
Tshe-rten rgya witslio became grand hierarch of DgMi Zdan. 

Khri Dge Mun 5stan dar died. 1667 

Chho5 rgyan of the G-nas rnin monastery became abbot of 
JBkra sL Ihiinpo. 1568 

The fourth Panchhen (Tasi Lama) Plo 6ssan Chhos kyi 
rgyaZ wtslian was born Sbr dvan became abbot of Clihah mdo 
for the second time. A dispute between LTbri Gufi and Stag 
Inn took place. 15(>9 

According to his biography Panchhen ^lo 6ssan Chhos 
rgyal ^/?itshan was born ill this year. 1570 

5'gampo Khri-pa JBkra S'is kun Grag5 was born. Jfkhanpo 
Nag dvan Ciiho-s Grag5 was born. At SkyicZ S'on the Phag-gru 
dispute took place. Sem^ d^B,h spruZ sku Grag^ rgyan died. 1571 
Khri Dkon '?}ichhog Ohho^ ^phel of Glin Smo^d was born. 


The third embodiment of Sem^ cZpaZ 6*prul 6iai Nag dvafi Ohhos 
rgya mtsho was born. 

The fourteenth Ming emperor Wan li S'in kya ascended 
the throne of China. 1572 

S^ar-va nani rgyaii-pa governed ^gyufZ stod, Talai Lama 
Bsod nam.9 rgya-mtsho founded on Potala the monastery of 
iZnam rgyaZ Grva-tshan which afterwards was converted into a 
j^nin ma iustitution. 1573 

GsaZ khan ^pruZ sku Chho5 rgyan, who was an incarnation 
of Khri Diiag-dvan Chhod" Grag^, was born. Lama Taranatha 
Kun Smh. of the Jonan ^school was born. Byam-rgyam became 
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tho grand liierarcli of DgaJi Man. The armies of Rin ^pitn, 
after iiwading Dvus, returned to fftsaA. 1674 

Khri Tslie ?)rtan rgya-'jwtsho died. Talai Lama Ssod nams 
■rgya-mtslio proceeded to Mongolia. 1576 

\Bstaii Msin plnm tsiiog.s\ of J/gar dam was bom. Tbe 
monastery of Sku-/ibum (Kumbum) was founded at the birth- 
place of Tsofi-kliapa. Althan Khan received the Talai Lama 
Bsod iiB,ms rgya-mtsho, who in the following year founded the 


monastery of Theg Ohhen Chhos l^-khor ^lih. 1577 

Base Lha dvah became abbot of Chhab mdo. According to 
the directions of the Talai LamaBsot^ nams rgya-mtsho, the in- 
carnate Lama Bsod narn^ ye cZvah founded the monastery of 
Thub-chhen Chhos Mdior of Shorn 7ibor in Lithah. 1579 

Talai Lama jBsod nams rgya-wtsho visited Chhab mdo. 
Internal disputes raged at jBTbiuguh. 1580 

Sans rgyas yese.9 gave the vows of monkhood to Panchlien 
Rinpochhe. Dpa7 7ibyor ?gya-mtsho became the grand hierarch 
of JDgixh Zdan. Gusri Khan of Hor was born. 1581 

JDkon ?nchhog yan lag the Shva-dmar Lama died. 1582 

The sixth Shva-Jmar Lama, named Gar i van Chhos kyi tZvah 
phyug, was born. 1583 

The abbot of Stag luh, named Nag dvah rnam rgya, became 
abbot in the 15th year of his age. 1584 

Mkhixs grub iJphag,s-pa S'akya lha fZvah was boim. 1585 

Sgam-po i^krasis rnam rgyal died. Bod mkhar Don- grub 
died. - 1586 


IJjam cZvyahs rgja-mtsho and i2gjaZ-va rgJ’a-??^tsho of 
Stod 6*kor wore born. Talai Lama Bsod nams rgja-mtsho died. 1587 
The fourth Talai Lama Yon-tan rgya-mtsho was born in 
Mongolia. The JDgaZi Zdan abbotship was held by Dam-clihos 
of BpaZ Abar, and the ifgyud smad hierarchical chair was filled 
by Bnani rgyaZ dpaZ Z>ssan. 1588 

Bio &ssan rgy a-?>dsho, the physician of fflin Stod in ffsaii- 
pliu, was born. Khri Byain^ rgya-mtsho died. Jfkha^ Grub 
Sans rgyas Yeses of Dven-sa died. 1589 

Dge-7idan Assail '?-gya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri Byams, 
was born. Bio Z^ssan Nag dvan of Bgo-mafi was born at Bsam 
grub sgan. 

The Panchlien Rinpochhe took the final vows of monkhood. 1590 
Yeses rgy a-^utsho, the first incarnation of Sans rgyas Yeses 
of Bven-sa, was born. S'ar-va Mam rgyan of Bgyud Shod died. 

The incarnate Lama Bsod nams ye dvafi died, 1591 
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Tlie jETbriig-pa Lama Dpag 5sam dvaii-po T 7 as Iborn, 1592 

Bmd nams Jge-legs, the second incarnation of B^od nams 
Grrag-s-pa, was born. Jfphags-pa ?> 2 .thoh-va-don Zdan held 
the abbotship of Ciihab-'>iido. Gnsri of Hor overrun Mgo rikar. 1593 
i)do ^}?Ohhog rdorje of Sinan iufi was born. Dpoii (Gover- 
nor) Bsod nams Chlios Jiphel, also called Eab 5i*tan, ’was born. 1594 
Da- jan Khan, son of Gnsri Khan, was born. Sms rgjo>s 
Einchheii filled the grand hierarchical throne of Bg^Ji Zdan. 1595 
Kim cZgali bsod nmis the .^dag chhen (hierarch) of Sa^kya 
was born. 1596 

Khri Dpal 72.bjor rgja-mtsho died. Khri Dam chho^ rZpal 
/ibar died. The abbot of /Sgam|)o, Bkt% sis Kun gragi^, died. 

Knn 6kra of /8tag lun died. 1598 

The Paiichhen ascended the throne of ^kra sis-llmnpo. 
iifkhan chhen iiam rgyan died. 1599 

Ohho5 /ibyor rgja-^ritsho, the incarnation of Kliri dpal 
rgyam, was born at Than-rifi. Karma Dvah phyiig rdorje died. 1000 
Kliri Nam dag rdorje 51o 5ssan don yod ivas born. Dkon 
wchhog yar 7^phel of the Sre rgyud-pa monasteiy was born. 


Bsod imms ^nchhog grub of Shvalu was born. .Snam rgyaZ 
dpal 6ssan of Bgyud smtid died. 1601 

If khan-po Esod nams mchhog grub was born, fshig rgyan 
became grand hierarch of DgaJi ldan. The Talai Lama Yontan 
rgya-« 2 tslio was brought to Tibet from Hor, and being given the 
vows of monkhood by the retired hierarch of Dga7i- Zdan, pre- 
sided over the monasteries of Hbras spun and Sera. 1602 

The tenth Karma hierarch Chhos dvyhis rdorje was born, 

Chho5 dvyins ran Grol, the i?nm-ma Lama, was born. 

Bgjeil sms Don rgyan-pa founded the Dgon-liin monastery of 
Amdo. Sem5 dpuh Nag cZvaii Grags rgyan died. Yeses* rgya- 
^}itsho, the incarnate Lama of Dven-sa, died. Baso Lha-dvaii died. 
Jfphags-pa nithon-va don Zdan died. 1603 

l^Tag dvan phnn-tshogs rnam rgyaZ, the incarnation of Sems 
dpah, was born. 

Hlo 5ssan 6stan 7idsin rgya-mtsho, the second incarnation 
of Dven-sa, was born. Chhos kyi rgyaZ-po rnam BgyaZ rgya- 
'?}z.tsho, the fourth incarnate Ifphags-pa of Kliarns, was born. 
Baso-Eje-dimii (Lha-dvafi chhos dvan phyng) died. The fort of 
/8kyi-sod sgar was destroyed by the Karina armies. Chhos 
rgyan, the incarnate Sems dpaZi, died. 1604 

Gusri Khan effected a reconciliation between the Oe-loth 
and Khalkha Mongols, who were qnan’elling on account of a 


question of precedence between tlie grand Merarclis of Bg^jh 
Man and of Ston skor sliabs drnn named 5?je-6tsiin dam-pa. 

For this service he received the title of Gusri. 1605 

The fourth incarnation of Sems dpebJi Nag dvan plmn- 
tshog5 main rgja>l was boxm. The grand hieiwchical throne 
of Dga/i. Man wm filled by Chhos iier, also called i?ses ^ileii 
grag6\ Khri Dge-rgyan died. 1606 

Taranatha w'rote his ^gya-gar chho§ Miynn Rise and 
progress of Buddhism in India.” 1607 

/S'paii dkar Rinpochhe died. 1607 

Bkon-'H?.chhog rgya^ ?ntshan, of the monastery of Sve-rgjud 
near JBkrasi^ Ihnnpo, was born. Dam chho.9 rgya-'??itsho of 
Pa-chhe, the teacher of Sumpa, became abbot of Stag-lnii. f^ag 
rZvan mam rgjfxl of /Stag Inn wrote the work, called Chho 5 » 

/i-bynn (history of Buddhism). 1608 

.Skra-si^ grag.9 rgyam of )Sgampo was born. Don yorl 
chho9 kyi rgya wtsho, the incarnation of BgjB^l smB, returned 
to Byvls, The armies of Gtsan invaded Dvns and withdrew. 1609 
The Grva-tshan monastery of Amdo was founded by Likya 
S^er i}zchh.og. 1610 

Jfdnl-va chho9 rje hod rgyam-pa reduced the monastery 
of Sku-/ibnm into a (rtsafi institution. The Eariiia hierarch 
Plmn-tsliog mam rgyal became the lord tempoi’al and spiritual 
of Gtsim. Khri San.$ rin died. 1611 

The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe presided over the Moiilam 
chhenpo (prayer congregation) of Lhasa between this and the 
year eartli-horBe. 1612 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-mtsho took the final vow''S of 
monkhood from the Panchhen Rinpo-chhe. 1613 

j 51 o rgya-^Jitsho of Sttug brag filled the grand hierarclls 
chair of Dga/i Zdan, Phun-tshogs mam rgyal of Gro-tshan ka 
rin became abbot of Bgon lun Byam^ ^lin. The incarnate Lama 
Bsod nains dge legs dpal died. 1614 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-mtsho died. 1015 

Talai Lama Nag c^vafi 51o &ssan rgya-mtsho was born. 

The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe became abbot of jSbrags 9 puii, 

i^kra-sis Phun-tshog9, also called Lha-pa chlios rjc, held 
the ahbotship of Bgon lun. Yap Sans rgjo^s chhos /idsin died. 1616 
Khri Byams 5kra wm born. The incarnate Yap Lama San 9 
ye was born. Dam chhos cZpaZ filled the grand hieraroh^s chair 
at Dga/i Zdan. The Otsafi army beseiged Sera and Sbras spufi, 
and killed many thousand monks. Khri chho 9 fier grag 9 died. 

Khri JSlo-rgya-^?^tsho died. 1617 
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The third incarnation of grags, called Grag .5 rgyaii 
of (Tssims khan gon-ma, was born. Chhos hhyoT rgya-mtslio, 
the in ear nate Lama of Thah-rih, died. 1618 

Msod nam^ chho5 ^pheZ filled the grand hierarch’s chair at 
Dga/i4dan. 

The Mongol and (xtsaii armies fought with each other at 
.Bkjaii thaii sgaii, where many Tibetans fell. 1619 

Khri Dam chho5 cZpaZ died. 

Slim pa .slo-rZpon-pa chhe-va a second time held the 
abbotship of Dgon Ian. The fifteenth Ming emperor Then-chhi 
ascended the throne of China. The Mongols defeated the 
{jtsafi armies at ^kyan than sga>n, and thereby restoi’ed lost 
territories to Dge-gTag.9-pa. 1620 

The Mongol JJphrin la^ Ihim-grnb, also called /Smin grol 
Nomen khan, was born. Talai Lama jBIo &ssan rgya-wtsho 
became abbot of Jibra^ spnfi. 1621 

The Panchhen Rinpoohhe erected the golden spire of the 
shrine of i?chiig-chig-shal. Gi*ag.9 rgya-?J^tsho became the gi’and 
hierarch of Dga^ Man. After his death the hierarchical chair 
was nominally filled by Nag cZvan chhos rgyan. 

Khri-Tshul Khrims chhos-/?'pheZ died. 1622 

Talai Lama 51o 6ssan rgy a mts ho took the final yows of 
monkhood. 1623 

Dkon ^nchhog chho5 Ziphel became the grand hierarch of 
Dga/i Zdan. Panchhen became the abbot of the Byan rtse 
college. 1625 

OYGLB XI. 

The eighteenth Kulika emperor ascended the throne of 
S'ainbhala. J2"jam-pa chhos rje (Ohhos rgya-mtsho-va) became 
abbot of Bgon hifi, 1626 

This year a little decrease was observed in the solar bright- 
ness, and there being an entire eclipse of the moon, the whole 
pheiioinenon w^as considered as ominous by Dpad ihnn of Plia 
bon kha. The sixteenth Ming emperor Khnn-tin ascended the 
throne of China. Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of the Sre rgyml 
monastery died. 1327 

Panchhen chho^ jgyan built a gilt dome on the monastery 
of BgaJi Zdan. 1628 

Xcliaii 6'kya Ghbos rje grags-pa hod sser became abbot of 
Bgon-lnn. 

The monastery of Bon-po was founded by SkaZ Zdan rgya- 
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wtsho, a-lso called RoA-po grab cli lien of Aniclo. Tlie Shva 
dnmv Lama Gar-dvan died. Dpa/i-vo (7tsug lag rgya-mtslio 
died. . , . ' 1629 ■ 

Tlie seventh Sliva-^fmar liierarch was born. 1630 

Kliri Clionas-pa was born, j^gya-ra S'ea'ab Pliiin-ishogs 
died. .1631 

Sumpa 61o-dpon-pa Dam-chhos rgyal mtslian became abbot 
of Dgon-lnh. 1632 

The incarnation of jiSgampo, called Nor rgy an, died. 

Khri Rio gvQs rgya-mtsho was bom. Rio 5ssah ti?tanpa/d 
rgyaZ mtslian was born. 1634 

Rgampo Rkra sis grange rgyam died. 1635 

Jjdan- ma mi on lam rab /ibyor-pa (Tslinl-khrinis rgya- 


mtsho) became abbot of Dgon-luh. Gusri cliho5 rgyal entered 
Kokonur, and defeating the armies of the Khalkha tribes who 
were inimical to the Dgelng-pa school, proceeded towards Dvus^ 
from which place he returned to Kokonur. 1636 

lZ'khGn-.9ton dpaZ Ihun died. 

Retail lidmi leg^ Mad of Koh-po became hierarch of Dgah 
Man, but he could not long hold the ofB.ce and was obliged to 
resign it. Rje-Dge rin succeeded him. The Talai Lama and 
the incarnation of Gssim khan Gohma took the siiecial vows of 
S'mad 7kIu1 dgo sloh from Panchhen thams chat7 mkhyen-pa. 1637 
Nag-c^vaii 66'tan JSTclsin RZphriii las (/Skjdd son shahb" druh) 
ivas born. Riiam rgyal dpal Abyor (Chhos-6ssah sku goii-ma) 
became abbot of Dgon-liih. Gusri chho5 rgyal subdued Beri, 
the chief of Kham,9, and annexed his possessions. 1638 

S'akj^a lha dvafi wrote the historical wmrk, called Chho^ 
JSbyiih. King Beri of Khams, being a follower of the Bon 
religion, was declared a common enemy of the Buddhist reli- 
gion. He was thrown into prison and punished with death. 1639 
Jfkhan-po hJag dlva-h chho^ grag^ died. 1640 

jjchah sky a Nag dvan chhos Zdan dpal 5ssah-po was born. 

Ifphags* shi-va Z>ssan-po, in the 44th year of his age, became 
abbot of Chhab mdo. Gusri khan entered (rtsah and captured 
the king of 6rtsah and annexed (?tsan koh to his dominions. 

He was proclaimed king of Tibet. The governor JBsod nains 
ch.ho5 phel became regent. 1641 

i?Io-l!!?ssan bstan ZMsin iTphrin-la^ of Khalkha was born. 

Rs'tan-pa rgyaZ-mtshan of i)vag5-po became hierarch of 
Dgah-Zdan. 1642 

JTphag5-pi chho5 rgyaZ died. 
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i?gyal-va rgya-mtslio, tlie Mih incarnate Spliag.s-pa of 
Kliams, was born. Six great nobles of China conspired against 
the emperor Khrnii tiiij and their leader nsnrped the imperial 
anthority for a fortnight, after which the Manclm chief Snn-t'i 
Chhi-the tsnh took possession of the imperial crown. 1643 

The famous palace of Potala ■was built. 1644 

The monastery of Ma-mgur in Amdo was founded by 
Iiamo 5pruZ 5ku JBlo-gvos rgya-mtsho and Sod sser bkra sia. 

Khri dkon mchhog-ohhos /ipheZ died. 1645 

Khri Dvags po died. 1646 

The spiritual teacher of the author fSumpa mkhanpo), 
named Ifjam‘cZvyahs-5sba(Z-pa (]!^ag-^Zvah 5rtson grus}, was born. 
Dkon-mchhog clihos 6ssah filled the hierarchical throne of Dgah 
Idan. Hor Don grub rgya~?ritsho became abbot of Dgon-iuii. 1647 
The abbot of 8go-man, named J5sam grub /Sgaii-pa Nag 
dvdA hlo 5ssan dvyih chho5, became abbot of Dgon-lun. He 
afterwards accepted the abbotship of Rva-sgreh in .Dvu^, in 
consequence of which Don yod rgyaZ mtshaii of Hor dufi 
succeeded him in the Dgon lun abbotship. 1649 

Leg5 rgya-mtsho established a Tantrik school in the 
monastery of 8ku-7ibum. The monastery of Dgdbh Man Dam 
chhoij* ^lin of Htsan-po was founded by the retired abbot of 
Dgon luii at jSser khog. 1650 

The Talai Lama visited China (Peking), and was there de- 
corated with the insignia of Tai S'ri by the emperor Shun-ih. 1651 
The 5de-sri6Z (viceroy) Sam-rgyas rgya-mtsho was born. 

Hod Sser Dkra sh" held the abbotship of JDgoii luh. The Talai 
Lama, on his return journey from China, visited the monasteries 
of Dgon-lun, &c. 1652 

DpaZ Zclan rgyaZ mtshan filled the chair of the grand hierarch 
at JDgixh Zclan. 

Gnsri khan died. 1653 

Emperor Khang-shi (Dde-skyid), known to the Tibetans 
as an incarnation of Crags rgyaZ mtshan, was born. S'akya Lha 1654 
D van died. 

Tharpa Chho5 ^’jc (Dkra iis rgjnd 'jntshan) became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. 

The Diiln-ma Lama (Ssur-chhos dvyins Eah-grol) died. 1656 

Gusri’s son Ta-jmii khan became king of Tibet. Hphrin 
la 5 rgya-nitsho became SVle-si*itZ (viceroy). 1659 

Don-yocZ chhos grag5 of Lii-hukya became abbot of Dgon- 
I nil. 
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J>1,o«5ssafiL rgja^-mtsliaii filled tlie tliroBe of Jiga/i Man. 

Tlio second Manclni emperox’ Kang-slii (^liifi-tsTi) ascended 
the tliroiie of GMna. Panchhen JSlo-6ssan chlios* rgjan died at 
Nag-.^sla. ■ ■ 1601 . 

The fiffcli PanchhetL Rinpochhe (Mo-5ssan je^es f?paZ &ssaii), 
who was Siimpa rakhanpas spiritual guide, was born. 6'go- 
mah Psain gi'ub sgaA-pa died. 1662 

The incaiuxation of MgyaJsres, named J?lo F^ssan &5taii Adsiii^ 
arrived at Dgon-lun. The abbotship of Dgon-luii was held bj 
Dpa?. Man rgya-mtsho of JOde rgyu-chha-va. Hor DkaZi 5chu, 
being invested with the title of ll^'o-men khan, returned to Ptsaii 
dgon from JDvus and established Hohhul nan. The period of 


Tshiii khrim (sila) commenced. 1664 

Nag dvah Uphriti kc^, who was boim in the flre-sJieep year, 
and who had previously filled the abbotship of Ohhab-^/iMo, died 
this year. Spruysku grags rgyaii died. 1666 

Jilo- Assail Don yod filled the hierai'chk chair at Dga/i Zdan. 

Ta-yan khan died. The Sde srid (viceroy) ITphriu las* died. 1667 

IfchhocZ %on .^de-ba became Sde-srid (viceroy) . 1668 

Talai khan Ratna became king of Tibet. Blo-moMiog of 
yS'inamluh died. 1670 

Thu-Mcwan chlio«-rje (.Mo-5ssaix rab hrtan) became abbot 
of Dgon-lun. Kliri Dio- &ssah rgyaZ mtshan died. 1671 

Khiu-fikon-wchhog chho5 hssafi died. 1672 

Karma chho^ Dvy ins rdorje died. 1673 

Byains pa Dkra sk filled the hieivarch’s chair of Dgah Zdan. 

Likya Dpon slob Dlo-tssan rgyaZ mtshan became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. Dlo-Z>ssah sbyin-pa became viceroy of Tibet. 167x1 

Nag tZvah Dlo-tssan rgya-wisho took the vows of the Stod 
Zidul Dgebdoh of Tibet for individual emancipation. 1676 

Khri Dlo-Z>ssan of Don yod died. 1677 

Tlie layman Safi.? rgya-mtsho, who was born in Gron-s'maeZ, 
became viceroy of Tibet. 1678 

The abbotship of Dgon-lun was held by Rinpochhe D6'tan 
pa/d rgy aZ mtshan (chhu-Z>ssan 5piml sku). The monastery of 
Lamo Dde-chhen was founded by Chha-kwan Nomen-khan. 1679 
A long tailed comet was seen from Mfia/i li, Shvalu Dsod 
nam .9 died. 1680 

Klu-/d)um rgya-mtsho became hiei^arch of Dgai^-Zdan. A 
fearful earthquake took place in Tibet. The Talai Lama died, 
Dkon-'iuclihog yar ZipheZ of SxQ-rgyml died, Dstan /Msiii 
/qjluiii Im of 6'ky id shotZ died. 1681 
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The Talai Lama Tshah^ d^ysbus rgja-mtsho was horn. 

The astronomical work of iSde-sricZ, called Baidiiiya c^karpo, was 
. compiled. 1682 

Khri Byams-pa 6kra iis died. 1683 

After the return of J51o gros rgja, mtsho to China, Tshti2 
khrims dar rgyas of Ohones became hierarch of BgaJi Man. 1684! 

Lama Binpoclihe Pac2 &ar Msin-pa Tese^ rgya-mtsho was 
born. The left branch of the Oeloth Mongols and the Khalkhas, 
being oii*the verge of going to war with each other, Khri Blo- 
rgya mtsho reconciled them to each other. 1685 

CYCLE XIL 

Khri chhen Plo-5ssah rgya mtsho of Lamo of JDgah Zdan 
proceeded to Peking. 1686 

JDchah skya Takan S'ri Nag cZvah Bio 5ssah became abbot of 
Bgon-inh. Bla-ma Bio-gro5 rgya-mtsho died at Ubog khog. 1687 
Bstan paM jRima (the Pdorje slo-cZpon of Snmpa mkhanpo), 
who was an incarnation of Khri Blo-rgyam, was born. 1688 

Bdo-pa Bab Byam^-pa (BpaZ Zdan rgya-ynisho) became 
abbot of Bgon luh. 1689 

Bsam-Z)io sbyin-pa rgya-mtsho of Bka^ %ynr became hier- 
ax'ch of Bgah-Zdan. 1691 

The jBde-rgyn chhuh-va, named Kun-cZgaZz- rgya-mtsho, 
became abbot of ’Bgon-lnh. 1692 

The i8de-sricZ (viceroy) Sans rgya rgya-witsho built the 
nine storeyed palace of worship (Fho draii-cZmarioo) of Potala, 

The annua] prayer congregation called Tshogs-mchho^Z Smon 
lam w’-as established by the Sde-srid to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Talai Lama Nag cZvah Mo bssah. 1693 
Choiie Tshiil-dar became hierarch of Bgah-Zdan. 1694 

Blo-Z?ssah l^ag-dvah H]igs med, an incarnation of iZgyaZ 
sras Binpochhe, was born. 1695 

The Sde-svid (viceroy) Sans rgyas 7*gya-mtsho wrote the 
work, called Boiser shva ser chhos Zibynh, t e,, history of the 
rise of the yellowcap school, 1697 

Lama Binpochhe Ye-rgyam of Mon arrived at ITbra^- 
spnh. Chhn Z?ssah Binpochhe became abbot of Btsan Dgon 
monastery. Btsan-po Nomen khan died. J698 

ITJain dvyahs hshad rdor became abbot of Bgo-mah, 1699 

Don-yotZ rgya-nitsho became hierarch JDgali Zdan. 

/^tag-luii shab^ driih Ohho5 kyi Sima became abbot of 
J>gon«liih. 1700 
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Talai Lama Tslaaii dyjBins rgya-mtsho renounced tlie vows 
of celibacy and monkhood at I?kra Ihtinpo. 1701 

The /S'de-sriiZ (viceroy) Saii5 ygyas rgya-'?? 2 tsho resigned his 
office. The Mongol prince Lha-5ssan became king of Tibet. f 1702 
Smiipa mkhanpo was born. 1 1703 


Pad dkar i^dsin-pa was identified as the real incar- 
nation of the Talai Lama. Lha-6ssah, the son of Eaha rgyaZ-po, 
fonght with the Sde-STid (viceroy) Sans rgyas rgya-mtsho. The 
latter was killed, and with him four hundred Tibetans were slain. 
Lha-^ssah declared himself the absolute monarch of Tibet. 


The Talai Lama Tshah-dvyans rgya-mtsho was ordered to China. 

He died near lake Kbokonur. 1704 

Pad dkar Jz^dsin-pa Yeses rgya-mtsho was placed on the 
throne of Potala. 1706 

The Talai Lama Sksbl Ibbmi rgya-mtsho was born. 1707 

A great eaiHiqnake took place in Tibet. 1708 


The new Talai Lama and ITjam-dvyans &shad rdor were in- 
vested “with the insignia of an imperial order, Jffjam dvyafis 
6shad-pa founded the monastery of Bkra sis /dcliyil in Amdo. 
At Dgon-lufi the Dampa gsAm (three incarnate Lamas) estab- 


lished the Hgyiid (rrva (Tantrik school). 1709 

Chhu-Z^ssah Riiipo-chhe, a second time, held the abbotship 
of Dgoii-lun. Sumpa mkhanpo became a monk of Dgon-lnfi, 1711 
Idjam-dvyans 5sliad-pa ^vrote the work called Hjig-byed 
chhos 7?h3mn. Lchan skj^a ^sFag dvaii chhos Man died. 1713 

iZjani dvyafis &shad pa established a Tantrik class at Bkra 
sis /ddiyil, and wrote a chronology of Buddhist events. 1715 

The incarnation of Lchahskya Yeses hstan-pa Bgron-me 
was born. 

The armies of Chuhgar, or the left branch of the Mongols, 
slew king Lha-&ssah* 1716 

The Chungar armies sacked the Bnitx monasteries of Bnam 
rgjfxl ^lifi, Itdorje brag, Bniin gro^ ^lin, <&c,, and made the 
Dge-liigs-pa chux'ch predominant all over Tibet. 1717 


Under the command of the emperor of China the Talai 
Lama BkaZ-5ssah rgya-7>ztsho was brought to Tibet from /Slvu- 
7ibun by rhu-Z)kwan Rinpo-chhe chhos rgya-7?itsho and placed 
on the throne of Potala. 

Ilbyin rgan became abbot of Bkra sis hklijlL irjam- 
dvjnjis ?Ashad nlor died. The emperor Khafig-shi died. Tiie 
tlxird of the Manchu lino, called Shm-tsu yuh-ting, became 
emperor. 1721 
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The Oelotli Mongols of Khokonnr fought with the imperial 
forces and were defeated. The Chinese killed upwards of seven 
hundred monks of all classes, including the abbot of Gser kliog 
(igon, called 0hhu4ssah rinpochhe, and destroyed many religious 
objects, and burnt down several shrines and congregation halls. 

They also demolished three great monasteries of Shva-vo khog 
as well as many hermitages. Many aged monks of b^u-Abum 
were also killed. Sumpa mkhanpo proceeded to Tibet. 1722 

The Chinese, under their generals Kung and Yo-u the-ii, 
destroyed the temples and grand congregation halls of the 
Dgon-luh monastery, and burnt thirteen sets of Uka/i-Zzgyur, and 
killed many monks. The monasteries of the ilju-lag Sem-hi 
dgon schools, recluses cells, <fcc., were destroyed by them. In 
the autumn the three hermitages of Dgon-luhand Shva-vo khog, 
and the monasteries of Bju-lag were rehniit. 1723 

Sumpa mkhanpa was appointed abbot of Sgo man. 1725 

The nineteenth Kulika JBnam-^non sen (Vikrama Simha) 
became emperor of S^ambhala. When the demon like ministers 
lion) killed the viceroy (i8de-srii^) Shah kliah chhenpo 
who was a devout advocate of Buddhism, Phola Theje Bsod 
nam 5 ^toh^ rgyas (king Mivah) returned to Dvus from upper 
Tibet with troops of Ladag, Ifha/iri, and Gtsah. He slew up- 
wards of one thousand troops of Hvu^ and Koh-po, &c., and 
entirely suppressed the enemies of the (xovernment. 1726 

When the Dvu.? people rose in rebellion, Phola Theje, being 
reinforced by the Chinese troops, killed the three rebel ministers 
and removed the Talai Lama to Hka^-dag. Bgjsil stbb ^prul 
sku became abbot of irbra.9 spun Blo-g&a>l glim Phola Theje 
became viceroy of Tibet, and was also invested with the title of 
Chun-vah. 1727 

Lgon Inn, Btsan rZgon and other monasteries having been 
restored to tlieir former condition, the author's predecessor 
Sum-pa chho 5 rje Phun-tshog6’ rnam rgyaZ and iibu-chhoa 
rje Blo-5ssah dpal became abbots of Lgon luh and Ltsan-dgon 


respectively. 1728 

The author (Sumpa -jukhanpo) returned to Amdo from 
Lvu 5 in Tibet. 1730 

The author founded the monastery of Lshad sgrub ^glih. 1732 
The author accepted tbe abbotship of Lsam-^tan ^lih. 1733 

Van chho^ rje-grags-pa JpaZ Jibyor became abbot of Lgon 

luh. 

At the command of the emperor of China the Lcbahskya 
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Binpo-cUie broxtglit back tbe Talai Lama from IlgoJi da.g to 
.D\^ns, and restored peace and prosperity to Tibet and Kliain^. 

JiClian >dcya Einpo-clibe became famous for bis excellent 
exposition of the work called It tan- 7ibrel ^tod-pa. 1*734 

Emperor Yung-ting died and was succeeded by his son 
Chhin-liing. 1735.. 

The incarnate Tha-kwan of Dgon-lnh, named Mo-Jssah 
chho5 kyi Nima, was boim. At the command of tbe emperor 
the author proceeded to China. Nag dvfm rnam rgyal, also 
called Khyuh tsha shab^ drnh, became abbot of Ugon-liih. 1736 

A great earthquake took place at the walled city of Nih- 
mkhar, near the mountain called fllah-ru, and destroyed the 
city. 1737 

Panchhen Plo-Sssah yese^ died. 1738 

The sixth incarnate Panchhen DpaZ Man yeses was born. 
Pde-rgyn shaW drnh {JDge-legs rgja,l mtshan) held the abbot- 
ship of Dgon iuh. 

Pgya7 sras ye grags died. 1739 

Plo-5ssah dpa?, Zdan the incarnation of .Bgva7 svas, was 
born. 1740 

Bgjal tig Bab-7ibyams-pa (J51o-5ssah don-grub) became 
abbot of .Dgon-luh. 174d 

A very long comet was observed in Tibet. 1742 

The author (Yese^ DpaZ Ti-byor), in the forty-third year of 
his age, was called upon to fill the abbotship of the Dgon- Inn 
monastery, 1745 



Inscribed Seal of Kmnara Gupta . — Dy T. A. Smith, Esq., 0. S, 
(With a Plate.) 

The first announcement of the discovery of the seal, which forms 
the subject of this paper, was made by an article entitled An Archaeo- 
logical Pind ’’ in the Pioneer newspaper of the 18th May, 1889. The 
article attracted my attention, and I published certain remarks on it in 
the issue of the same newspaper for the 28th May, 1889. A few days 
later Mr. Sc. J. Ficholls, 0. S., Judge of Oawnpore, entered into coitg- 
spondence with me, and informed me that he was the owner of the 
seal. He has very kindly allowed me to examine and describe the 
original. 
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Tbe seal (see Plate YI) is- 'oval -in shape,' 'sliglitly pointed 'at,, each 
end, and is 5| inches long bj' 4| wide. The edge varies slightly in thick- 
ness, but is generally about fths of an inch thick. The surface is pro- 
tected by the rim being raised above the face of the plate about 
an inch. The metal is whitish grey, and is thought by Mr. iN’icholls to 
be base silver. The back of the plate is fitted with two solid buttons, 
each more than half an inch in diameter, by which it could be at- 
tached to another object. It probably was attached to an inscription 
engraved on metal. 

The npper section of the face of the seal, being slightly less than 
one half of the surface, is occupied by a quaint figui*e of the mythical 
monster Garnda, executed in tolerahly high relief. He is represented 
standing on a base composed of two parallel lines, facing front, with 
outspread wings. His face is that of a man, broad and full, with thick 
lips. His hair is arranged exactly like the wig of an English Judge. 
A snake is twined round his neck, its head projecting above his left 
shoulder. 

A circle, intended donb^ f or tSe discus of Yishnu, w^ho rides on 
Garuda, is faintly indicated in the field to the proper right of the figure, 
and a corresponding dim mark on the proper left is probably intended 
for tbe conch shell of the god. 

A space an inch in length is left blank at the bottom of the plate. 
The interval between this space and the parallel lines on which Garuda 
stands is occupied with eight lines of prose inscription. The alphabet 
is that used by the Gnpta kings both for coin legends and inscriptions 
on stone in Northern India. The letters, though minute, are well and 
clearly cut in moderately high relief, the vowel marks being fully ex- 
pressed. Most of the inscription is easily legible, but it is damaged in 
places, especially in the middle of the second and third lines. 

The seal was presented to Mr. Hicholis (who accepted it on behalf 
of Government) by a member of a very old and respectable Muhammadan 
family residing at Bhitari near Sayyidpur in the Ghazipur District, 
H. W. P. It was found at some date previous to 1886, when the founda- 
tions for a new building were being dug. It is certainly genuine. 

The fact that the tablet is a seal is readily proved by comparison of 
it -with similar objects. 

The only other known seal of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
is that which is fused on to the spurious copper plate grant from Gaya, 
purporting to have been made by Samudragupta. That seal is of copper, 
and is described as follows by Mr. Fleet : — “ On to the proper right side 
of the plate, there is fused a seal, oval in shape, about 2|-'' by It 

has, in relief on a countersunk surface — at the top, Garuda, represented 
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as a bird, standing to tlie front, -with ontstretclied wings ; and, below 
ibis, a legend in five lines, whicb, being also in relief, is so worn that 
nothing of it can be read except a few disconnected letters here and 
there, and 8am[u\drag\%f\^[taJi\j very faintly, at the end of line 5. 
It must have contained a succinct recital of the genealogy, after the 
fashion of the Asirgadh seal of S'arvayarnian, No. 47 above, page 219, 

and the Sonpat seal of Harshavai’dhana, No. 52 above, page 231 

The legend on the seal of this grant is in characters which present a 
very different appea^’ance to those of the body of the inscription ; as also 
does the copper of the seal, as compared with the substance of the plate ; 
and the seal is in all probability a genuine one of Samudragupta, detached 
from some other plate. 

The copper seal of Harsh avardhana, above referred to, is even larger 
than the one now under examination, measuring Sf''' by 6f . It weighs 
three pounds six ounces. ‘‘All round it there runs a rim, about Y' 
broad ; and inside this there are, in rather shallow relief on a slightly 

a bull, recumbent to the proper right ; 
and below this the inscription,’’f1nihii"teen^^^ 

The Garuda device recurs on the seal of the copper plate inscription 
of Raja Tivara Deva (circa A. D. 800), found at Rajim in the Central 
Provinces. “ The top of the seal is circular, about 3^^" in diameter. It 
has, in relief on a rather deep countersunk surface, across the centre, 

a legend, in two lines ; in the upper part a figure of Garuda, facing 

full front, depicted with the head of a man, and the body of a bird, with 
his wings expanded, with, apparently, human arms hanging down betweeii 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, standing 
up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, a 
cTiahra or discus, the emblem of Vishnu ; and on the proper left a 
iahhlm or conch shell; in the lower pai't, a floral device. 

The device on the upper portion of a royal seal was invariably the 
emblem used by the dynasty concerned as its special cognizance. The 
seal under discussion and the Gaya one of Samudra Gupta settle definitely 
that the image of Garuda was the family cognizance of the Early Guptas, 
and so explain the phrase Garumad’anha in the posthumous inscription of 
Samudra Gupta at Allahabad, the biixhheaded standard of the Gupta 
gold coins, and the reverse device of the copper coins. No doubt can 
now be felt that in all these cases the mythological significance of the 
bird-like figure is the monster Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The 


* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptiomm Indicarum, Yol. Ill, p. 255. 
t Fleet, ibid,, Yol. Ill, p. 231. 
t Fleet, ibid,j Yol. Ill, p. 292, 
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form of tlie Garnda-lieaded standard on the gold coins was, I am con- 
fident, borrowed from the Boman eagle, and the form of the device of the 
copper coins may have been imitated from a Greek original, that is to 
say, from the owl of Athene, especially as represented on coins of 
Fergamoii.'^ 

Sometimes Gartida is represented with human arms, as on the 
Bajim seal, and sometimes without them, as on the seal of Eumara- 
gupta. The same variation of detail is observable in the case of the 
copper coins. t 

The inscription on Kumaragupta’s seals, is, as usual with seal le- 
gends, purely genealogical ; and the greater part of the record gives the 
particulars of the Gupta genealogy in the standard form of words em-^ 
ployed in the Bhitain pillar inscription and other Gupta inscriptions 4 

In the beginning the seal omits, between the words ap'atirathasya 
and mahdrdja~s^Ti~Gti^ta, a string of epithets given in the pillar inscrip- 
tion, hut, from the words mahdrdja-s'ri-Gu^ta down to the name of 
Kumaragupta in the fifth line, the record is identical (except by omit- 
ting Kumara’s title of iiammablmgavato), word for word, with that in- 
cised on the Bhitari pillar. The rest of the newly discovered inscrip- 
tion does not seem to be quite identical with the wording of any known 
record. A son of Kumaragupta is certainly mentioned, and the name 
of K^^mara^s queen, Anattadevi (?), is stated, but I am doubtful whether 
the name Skanda occurs or not. I can read only partially the 6th and 
7th lines. The first four characters of the concluding 8th line are in 
distinct, but the remainder is easily legible, and shows that the seal be- 
longs to the reign of Kumaragupta, A. D. 414 -’-452. § 

The antiquities at Bhitari, near Sayyidpur at the eastern extremity 
of the Ghazipur District in the Korth-Western Provinces, about half 
way between Benares and Ghazipur, have long been known to archaeolo- 
gists. The site was carefully explored more than fifty years ago by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and his friend Mr. Vincent Tregear. The latter 
became the possessor of a valuable collections of coins, many of which are 
now in the Bodleian cabinet. 

The most notable relic is the monolith pillar bearing an inscription 
of the reign of Skandagupta. A translation of this record, made from 
Sir A. Cunningham’s copy, was published by Dr. Mill in the Journal of this 
Society in 1837. Certain minor corrections in this translation were 

^ Smith, Coinage of the Early Gnpta Dynasty in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, for Jan. 1889, p. 24 j see also Fleet, ihid.j Yol. Ill, p. 14, note 3, 
f Smith, 'it Plate I Y, figures 8 — 15. 

% Fleet, ihid,y Yol. Ill, p. 53, etc. 

§ Smith, p. 6. 
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subsequently made, but tlie inscription was never edited properly until 
it came into tbe bands o£ Mr. Fleet. That scbolar bas now publislied 
(Ro. 13 in volume III of tbe Gorptis Inscriptionum Indicarum) an accurate 
facsimile, transliteration, and translation of the document, wbicb I have 
made use of in writing tbe above notes. 

“Tbe inscription,*^ observes Mr. Fleet, “is one of tbe Early Gupta 
king Skanda Gupta. It is not dated. It belongs to tbe Vaisbnava 
form of religion ; and tbe object of it is to record tbe installation of an 
image of tbe god Yisbnu, under tbe name of S'arngin or ^ tbe wielder of 
tbe bow of born named S'arnga,* and tbe allotment, to tbe idol, of tbe 
village, not mentioned by name, in wbicb tbe column stands.”'* 

Tbe site is marked by large brick mounds, and numerous bricks 
inscribed with tbe name of Sbn Knmaragupta were found in tbe fields 
by Sir A. Ounningbam, wbo also describes certain sculptures wbicb 
seem to belong to tbe Gupta period. 

The presence of Indo-Sassanian coins of tbe 8tb or 9tb century 
A. B. is an indication that the site continued to be occupied after the 
fall of tbe Gupta dynasty. t 

There can be no doubt that it was a place of importance in the 
reigns of Knmaragupta and Skandagupta, circa A. B. 414 — 480. 

Eemarlcs on the above, {With a chronological table). ~ 

By Bn. A. E. BiVmw KommE. 

The seal is a far more important one than would appeal’ from Mr. 
Smith*s statement of its contents. The fact is that it is not a seal of 
Kumara Gupta I., but of a Kumaea Gupta Il.y and that we have in the 
inscription of tbe seal, for tbe first time, a genealogy of tbe Early Gupta 
dynasty that enumerates nine generations, instead of only tbe sevuu 
bitbex’to known. 

Tbe last three lines of tbe inscription wbicb Mr. Smith failed to 
read really contain tbe most important portion of tbe record, and contain 
entirely new information. Kor are these lines more doubtful to 
read than any of tbe preceding ones ; and most fortunately the names 
of tbe kings occurring in them are very fairly distinct. The following is 
a complete transcript of tbe record, in Kagari and Roman. In tbe 
latter transcript tbe less legible portions are enclosed in round, and the 
illegible portions in straight brackets* It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that on account of tbe stereotyped formulas employed in such 
records, tbe reading even of these portions is perfectly certain. 

^ See Fleet, Hid., Vol. III., p. 03. 

t Arcliseol, Survey Rep., Vol. I, pp. 96—103, Pis. XXIX, XXX. 
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ISfdgari Transc^Hpt.^ 

fl'^TTTgjfNTTsr^W fffKTsrfi-g STwH ’ tf - 

v* <4 . ■ \$ 

ii^TO^TfV^TW- 

^T 3 r- 


anfvKra'ftliflKn'jr^^ 

■ TT- 

3iiflRrg'^Twra^tT ir?TTianf6j’CT3}%fmi?3rK: ii 


Roman Transcript.f 

1. [Sar](vva)-rajoclicliliettulipntMvyam apratMratliasja Malia (ra- 

ja- S'n-Gupta-prapaiittra) sya Mahara ja-S ri-Ghatotkacha- 
pauttrasya Ma(lia)- 

2. [raja]dHraja-S'n-01iaildragtipta“piittrasya (LicbcMia) [vi-dan- 

Mttra](sya MaMdevyam) [KuMAjRA-DEyTAM atpannasya 
Maliara j adMra ja- 

3. [S'ri]-(Sa)mildraguptasya pnttras (tat-parigrihifco Ma)[i}ade- 

vyan Da] (tta-i>eyya)m ntpannas svayam cli(’a)pratiratliah 
pai'amalali%a- 

4. [vatoMaiia]rajadliira3a-S'ri-Cliail{dragUp')[ta$ ta]sya pii[ttras 

tat]-(padanuddhyato) MaFadevya[m] Dhruya-deytam utpan- 
no Ma(liara)- 

5. [jadlii]ra3a-S'rf-Kumarag[tl]ptas tasya pa(ttra)s tat-padannd- 

dhyafco Maliad(e)Yyam A^ANTA-DEYTAai iitpaano Ma(lia)[i'‘a]- 

6. [ja] (dbiraja)-S' r£-Plirag[tl] p[ta] S tasya XDii(ttra)s tat-]padaniid« 

dbyato MaMdevyam S'RfYA(TSA)-PEYYAM ntpaiiii(o) Ma[Iia]- 

7. (rajadliiraja-SM-Na)ras(im)hagTiptas tasya (pu)ttras (tat-pa- 

dannddbyato Mahadevyain S'ltfMATi-BB)- 

8 . Y[Ti]M Ti(tpaiinali parama-blia)gaYat(o) Maliara(jadliiraja- 

SM-Ki3.m4ragu) [ptah] . 

^ From tbe original seal ; see Plate YI. 

f Tile portions enclosed witliin straight brackets are entirety rubbed away ; 
those witliin round brackets are more ox less damaged, but sufficiently legible. The 
upadhmdn'fga is represented by A, 
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Translation.^ 

(Lines 1 and 2.)- — ^TLe son of tlie MaliarajMMrajaj the glorions 
Samndra-Gupta, who was the exterminator of all kings ; who had no 
antagonist {of equal ^oiaer) in the world; who was the son of the sonh 
son of the Maharaja the illnstrions Glipta; who was the son’s son of the 
Maharaja, the illustrious Ghototkacha ; (and) who was the son of the 
llaharajadhiraja, the glorious Ohandragupta (I), (and) the danghter’s 
son of Lichchhavi, begotten on the MahMevi Kumarad Evf, 

(Line Z.)^(was) the most devout worshipper of the Divine One, 
the Mahariijadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta (II.), who was accepted 
bj him (i. e.y Samu,dragupta) ; who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
DattadevI ; and who was himself without an antagonist (of equal 
foweT)J[ 

(Line 4.)^^ — His son (ims) theMaharajadhiraja, the glorious Kumdra- 
gupta (I.), who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahadevi DhruvadevI. 

(Line 5.) — His son («{;as) the Maharaja dhiraja, the glorious Ptira- 
glipta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
MahMevi Anantadevi. 

(Line 6.) — His son (loas) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Nara- 
siiphaglipta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the 
Mahadevi S' EivATSADEvf. 

(Lines 7 and 8.) — His son (was) the most devout worshipper of the 
Divine One, the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Kumdragupta (II.), who 
meditated on his feet, {and) who was begotten on the Mahadevi S'bI- 

MATIDEVI, 

All the names of the kings are quite legible on the original seal : 
quite sufS-ciently so, to identify them satisfactorily. J Of the names of 
the two last queens, Srhatsa and Srimati, the two first syllables respec- 
tively {BHva and Srhia) are legible ; but the terminal ones (tsa and W) 
can only be faintly seen. 

Before discussing the information of this record, some of its techni- 

^ I follow Hr. Fleet’s translation (Corpus r/i<2^cantm, Vol. Ill, p, 

54) as far as it goes. 

t Or, wlio was himself an antagonist (of equal power to all Ms etiemies)/’ if wo 
xead svaija7n cha pratirathah i see below. 

J The pbotographic plate unfortunately is not quite as distinct, as one would 
wish. The original plate I'equires to be held in various lights, and to be examined 
with a large magnifying glass ; but with these helps there is really not much difficulty 
in reading the whole of the record, with the exception of those small and unimportant 
portions (in straight brackets) that are entirely rubbed away (apparently during the 
process of cleaning the plate.) 
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calities maj be briefly noted. Firstly, tbe nnifomi' use .of tbe n^adlimamya^ , 
in L 1, rdjoclicJhJieUuk prUMvydm; 1. Sy apratirathah ^armna° ; 

^yannah parama^ ; and secondly, of tbe doubling of t and dh wlien follow- 
ed by r and y respectively, as in L 1, prapauttrasya and paidtrassya ; 
L 2, puUrasya and datiMUrasya ^ 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, puttras ; 1. 4, 5, 6, 
7, pdddnuddhydto ; thirdly, tbe assimilation of tbe visarga to a fol- 
lowing Sy in 1. 3, ^ifpan‘nas-svayam ^ ionTthljy tbe reading svayam- 
cldapratirathah in 1. 3. The same pbrase is read by Mr. Meet^ in tbe 
Bbitari stone inscription (1, 4) smyam apratirathasya, Tbe pbrase also 
occurs in Knmaragnpta I.’s Bilsad stone inscription and in Skanda-^ 
gupta’s Bibar stone inscription'^^ but in tbe former it is illegible, and 
in tbe latter it is cut away and lost. There are, therefore, only two 
records (the seal and the stone of Bbitari) to establish tbe reading ; 
and tbe exact point is whether the ahsJiara that follows svaya should be 
read ma or cha» jN“ow in tbe Bbitari stone inscription (at least, as 
shown in Mr. Fleet’s plate) tbe ahsham is too indistinct to be definitely 
identified ; while on tbe Bbitari seal it is quite distinctly cha. Moreover 
tbe seal has a distinct amhs%mra over the ya of svaya, which amtswdra is 
apparently also present on tbe Bbitari stone ; and tbe anmwdra only 
agrees with tbe reading cha or rather chd. Tbe vowel mark over cha is 
hardly distinguishable in tbe present state of tbe seal ; and tbe reading 
cha pratirathah would also give sense, but a sense not quite so suitable to 
the context (see the translation, above). It is preferable, therefore, to 
read smyam clddpraUrathah. 

The record gives the names of nine kings, 1, Gupta, 2, Ghatot- 
kacba, 3, Chandragiipta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, Ohandragupta II., 6, 
Kumaragupta I., 7, Puragupta, 8, hlarasiiiihagupta, and 9, Kuinara- 
gupta II. ; and it states distinctly that each of these kings stood in the 
I’elation of son to the preceding one. It farther gives the names of six 
queens, viz., 1, Kiimaradevi, the wife of Ohandragupta I. and mother of 
Bamudragupta ; 2, Dattadevi, tbe wife of Samudragnpta and mother of 
Ohandragupta II, ; 3, Dhruvadevi, the wife of Ohandragupta II. and 
mother of Kumaragupta I. ; 4, Anantadevi, the wife of Kumaragupta I. 
and mother of Puragupta ; 5, S'rivatsadevi, the wife of Puragupta and 
mother of Karasimhagnpta ; and 6, S'rimatidevi, the wife of hTarasimha- 
gupta and mother of Kumaragupta II. 

The two longest genealogies of the Early GuptasJ^therto known, 
are those on two stone pillar inscriptions, both of Skai^^»gapta,t one at 
Bbitari, the other at Bihar, That at Bibar is greatly mutilated and 


^ Corpus InscripHonum Indicarufn, Voi. Ill, p. 58 ; also pp. 43, 50. 
t They are given by Fleet in Corpus InscripUonum Indicarum, Vol, III, pp. 47 
and 52. 
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of snbordimte value. They mention only the following seven kings: 
1, Gupta, 2, Ghatotkaoha, 3, Ohandragupta I., 4, Sainudragupta, 5, 
Chandragupta II,, 6 , Kumaragupta, 7, Skandagupta. Here again each 
king is expressly stated to have been the son of his predecessor. They 
further name the following three queens: 1, Kumaradevi, wife of 
Chandragupta I. and mother of Samudragupta ; 2, Dattadevi, wife of 
Samudragupta and mother of Chandragupta IL ; 3, Dhruvadevi, wife 
of Chandragupta II. and mother of Kumaragupta I. 

In the main these two records agree with that of the seal ; and this 
proves that the seal is that of a member of the great Early (or Imperial) 
Gupta family. This is shown also by the use of the imperial title Malta- 
rdjciclMrdja. But there are two important differences. The first is that 
the seal calls the seventh member of the line Pui’agupta, while the other 
two records call him Skandagupta. The second is that the seal carries the 
line down to the ninth generation, to another Kumaragupta, and traces it 
through Puragupta, instead of through Skandagupta. This proves two 
things : 1, that the Early Gupta dynasty did not terminate, as it has 
been hitherto believed, with Skandagupta, but that it lasted for, at least, 
two generations longer (i, e., down to about 550 A. D.) j and secondly 
that there was a second Kumaragupta among the Early Guptas. The 
latter discovery may possibly necessitate a reconsideration of all those 
chronological and other speculations which were based on the (hitherto 
uncontradicted) belief, that there was but one Kumaragupta in the 
dynasty. 

The chief difficulty is that with respect to the relation of Puragupta 
to Skandagupta. Are they but different names of the same person, or 
was one the (younger) brother of the other ? 

One point may be noted with regard to these two kings. The inscrip- 
tion on the seal states that Puragnpta's mother, and, therefore, Kumara- 
gupta I.’s queen, was named Anantadevi. The two stone inscriptions do 
not name Skandagupta^s mother or Kumaragupta’s queen, though they 
speak of her. In the Bhitari inscription it is related, how Skanda restored 
the imperial power of the Guptas, which appears to have suffered a 
serious reverse during his father Kumaragupta's time; and how he 
afterwards visited his mother to report to her his victories ; but the 
mother is not named. In the Bihar inscription, it is stated that Kumara- 
gupta married the sister of some person, whose name, however, as well 
as that of bis sister are unfortunately lost in the mutilated record. But 
from a subsequent equally fragmentary portion of the record (see 1 13 in 
EleePs transcript) it would seem that the brother's name may have been 
Anantasena. In that case, his sister would probably have been named 
Anantadevi ; and this would agree with the record on the seal. In that case, 
further, Skandagupta and Puragupta would have had not only the same 
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father Kiimaragupta, but also the same mother Anaiitadevi. It may be 
farther noted, that while the seal nanievS ShivatsacIeTi as the queen of Pii- 
ragiipta, the queen of Skandagupta is nowhere either named or even 
mentioned. So far as his records are concerned, he might not IiaTS 
been married at all. 

The' question still remains, are Skandagupta and Puragiipta the 
same persons, or are they brothers ? It seems hardly probable that in 
such genealogies the same person would be called by diiierent names. 
The probability, as I shall show further on, would seem to bo, that 
Puragiipta is a (younger) brother of Skandagupta, and succeeded the 
latter, who died without issue. There would still be a difhciilty hi the 
fact, that Skandagupta is entirely omitted from the list on the seal. 
But such omissions are not without precedent in lists which are ra,ther 
intended to record the line of descent than tiie line of succession.'^* The 
term pdddnudhydta, however, no doubt, properly indicates Puragupta as 
ha^ung been the immediate successor of his father ratlier than a remoter 
successor of him after his brother Skandagupta. 

The discovery of this seal solves another mystery. Among the gold 
coinage of the Early Guptas, certain coins have been found, bearing the 
name of Kara (or Naraijupta) and the title Bdlddsitya^f That they 
belong to the proper Gupta class of coins, lias never been seriously 
doubted ; their resemblance to them is too thorough. But the diSieulty 
was, w’here to place them ; as no member of the Gupta family, called 
INara, was known to have existed. It can hardly bo doubtful noii\ to 
whom these l!la.ra-coins belong. They are clearly issues of the j^ara- 
simhagujita of the new seal. 

This, however, suggests a farther consequence. Mr. Smith, in his 
Coinage of the Earhj Gupta Bijnastip has sho^vii (pp*, 40) that certain 
specimens of the Gupta coinage sho-^v an esceptionaily heavy weigdit. 
Some of these coins belong to ISTara (simhagupta) ; others to a king of 
an unknown name who has the title of Frakdsddiiya ; others again to a 
certain Kumaiugupta. The obverse of the Prakdsdditya coins would 
(as usual) give the proper name of the king ; but unfortunately in all 
the specimens hitherto found the name is lost. It may now be suggested 

^ A very carious, tliongli not quite analogous, case of a similar omission 
occurs in one of the Valabhi grants (iJTo. IX, in Indian Antiqaari/, Yoh YII, p. 66j, 
where Guhasena’s father Bharapatta is omitted, and ho is placed immediately after 
his uncle Dhruvasena I. It is not impossible, that Dharapatt-^ aover reigned ; if so, 
the record is one of the line of succession rather than of the line of ciescent. 

t Ml*. Smith denies the occurrence of Gttpta ; see his Coinage of the Eai'hj Gupta 
Dijnastiji p. 118. But see fig, 23, on PL XYIII of the Ariana Antigua. The fact, how- 
ever, whether the coins do or do not bear the word Gupta, does not affect the argument. 
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tliat these coins perhaps belong to Puragupta. The IieaTy coins of 
Kuraaragnpta, with the special title of Kramdditya^ should probably 
now be ascribed to Kimaax’agnpta II., the last of the list on the seal, 
and not to the Knmaragupta who is numbered the fourth iu the list of 
the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha.^^ 

It is impossible to identify the Knmaragupta II. of the Bhitari seal 
with the Knniaragnpta of the Later Guptas, although their periods 
probably coincide. For all the other names do not agree. The later 
Kamaragnpta was the fourth of his lino and Avas preceded by three 
princes, viz,, Krishnagupta, Harsliagupta, and JL^itagiipta I., standing 
in the relation of father to son. It AYould, then, be necessan’y to assume 
that Jivitagupta I., Harshagupta and Krishnagupta were identical 
respectively with Harasimhagiipta, Puragupta and Kumagnpta I., which 
is clearly inadmissible. Or supposing Krishnagupta to have immediately 
followed Skandagupta of the early dynasty, and even assuming Puragupta 
and Harasimhagupta to be identical with Krishnagupta and Harshagupta, 
there Avould Jivitagupta still remain to be accounted for, and the 
Kumaragiipta II. of the seal Avould fall one generation earlier than the 
Knmaragupta of the later dynasty. Further, the Knmaragupta 11. of 
the seal bears the well-known imperial titles equally with his pre- 
decessors of the early dynasty ; while the Knmaragupta of the later 
dynasty, as shown in the Aphsad stone inscription, f lays, equally with 
his predecessors, no claim even to the subordinate title of Maharaja. 
They designate themselves merely nTi{pa or bliufaU, It was only the 
fourth of Kiiinara's successors, Adityasena (preceded by Dainodaragupta, 
Maluisenagiipta and Madhavagupta), who was the first to lay again 
claim to the imperial title of Maluirajadhiraja.j: The seal, thus, decides 
a hitherto open question and proves that the Later Giiptas of Magadha 
were not direct descendants of the Early Guptas, For the first three 
members of the Later Gupta line, Krishna, Harsha and Jivita I., must 
practically have been contemporaries of the three last members of the 
Early Gupta line, Pura, Harasiipha and Kumara 11. And as Harasimha 
Baladitya is also called a king of Magadha (e. g., by Hiuen Tsiang, see 
below), it is clear that Krishna and his immediate successors can only 
have been small princes or chiefs in Magadha, by the side of their 
imperial relatives. Similar remarks apply to the Later Guptas of Eastern 
Malava, Budbagupta and Bhaiiugupta. 

There are tAvo other references to Harasimhagupta, under his title of 
Baladitya, in tAvo inscriptions of much later times. The first is the 

^ See ilie list in Fleet’s volume III. of the Corpii^s Inscr. Inch, p. 205. 

t See ihid,, |)p. 202, 203. 
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Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagiipta II. of tlie Later Gupta djnasty. 
In this inscription il^'arasimhagTipta is referred to as an emperor ( par- 
raesmra) ruled long previonsly. The distance in time between 

Jiritagnpta., II. and Narasiiphagnpta would be about 200 years. The 
second is the Sarnath inscription of a certain king’, PrakaUidityOc of 
Benares, of the end of the seventh century A. D. Here Karasiipliagiipta 
is referred to as one of Prakataditya’s early ancestors, and as the ruler of 
Madhyadeki or the central portion of Northern India. This description 
would not be unsuitable to the ancestral portion of the dominions of the 
Early Guptas. 

The liistoric truth of the new seal is also proved by the inscriptions 
on the copper-plate grants of the so-called Parivrajaka Maharajas, which 
were all issued during “ the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta 
kings. The seal shows that the line of the Early Gii|)tas was continued 
down to Kiimaragiipta II. The latter must be placed about A. D. 
530-550, and the latest of the Parivrajaka grants is dated in A. D. 
528. The earliest is dated in A. D. 475 ; therefore already in the reign 
of Puragupta (see below). They all fall within the period of the great 
decadence of the Gupta powmr ; and this fact may possibly account for 
the circumstance, that in those grants the Guptas are simply designated 
by the vague term nripa ‘ king.’ At the same time, Mr. Fleet’s observa- 
tion,^ that ‘‘ they show that the Gupta dominion still continued, 

and the name of the Gupta king’s was still recognised as a power, down 
to A. D. 528,” is fully borne out by the new seal. 

I add to these remarks, for ready reference, a synchronistic Table 
of the probable reigns of the Early Guptas and their contemporaries or 
immediate successors. The numbers 'within angular brackets give the 
known dates, derived from inscriptions and other sources. Yarious 
observations suggest tbemselves by this table. 

For an approximate deteiunination of the period of Puragupta ^aiid 
Narasimhagupta we have the following data. Hiuen Tsiang relates, how 
Miiiirakiila was defeated and taken prisoner by king Bahiditya of 
Magadha.t This reference, — there can hardly be a doubt — is to Mihira- 
kiila’s final overthrow in India; for, on being released by Baladitya, 
he is said to have retired to Kashmir. The credit of this great over- 
throw, however, is ascribed to a king Tasodbarman in one of the latter’s 
Mandasor stone pillar inscriptions. J In it it is stated that, at some time 
previous to the setting up of the pillar, Tasodbarman had subdued and 
extended his dominion over countries which even the Guptas and Huiias 

>See Corpus Inscr, Jjid., Yoh III, p. 8. 

t See BeaFs Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol. T, pp, 168-170. 

J No. 33, in Fleet’s Corp. Imcr, Yol. Ill, p. 142. 
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had Slot possessed. This inscription is not dated, hnt its date cannot 
have been vei^y different from that of another Mandasor stone inscription 
of Yasodharman,'^' dated in A. D. 533-534, because they were both en- 
graved by the same person Govinda. In this inscription, it is stated 
that Yasodharman, who was originally only a tribal chieftain ( jinendra 
or narddhipati)^ succeeded in conquering the countries around him and 
thus founding an empii-e, after which he took the name of Vishniivar- 
dhana and the imperial titles of rdjddliirdja and ^ammehara. Of these 
two inscriptions, the latter would seem to be — if anything — the later 
ill date. In any case Mihiraknla’s overthrow would fall some time pre- 
vioiisl}’' to A. D. 533; and it may be set down in A. D. 530, or perhaps 
even a little earlier. f It follows, that Baladitya, in whose reign Mihira- 
kula’s overthrow took place, must have reigned down to about A. D. 530. 
The circumstance, that the overthrow is ascribed to both Baladitya 
and Yasodharman, would seem to be best explained thus, that Baladitya 
was, at least nominally, the paramount ruler or Emperor {Mdhdrdja-> 
dhirdja), and that Yasodharman, at that time a mere ‘tribal chief tain,’ 
was one of his feudatories or lieutenants, who actually accomplished 
the defeat of Mihirakula, but thereupon took advantage of his great 
success to found an empire for himself. In fact, it was probably 
Yasodharman (rather than the Huims) that supplanted Kiimaragupta II., 
some time after 530 A. D., thus finally breaking tij) the Early Gupta 
empire, and building up his own empire on its ruins. 

On the other hand Skandagiipta’s earliest recorded date is A. D. 
455. From this d?de down to A. D. 530 there are 75 yeai’s ; and for 
this interval we have three names Skandagupta, Puragupta and hTara- 
simhagupta. The interval can be more easily filled up by two genera- 
tions including three reigns, than by two generations including only two 
reigns; t., e., by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta were bro- 
thers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by hTara- 
siiphagupta. Skandagupta is known to have been still reigning in A. D. 
466 or 468. He may have been succeeded by his (younger) brother 
Puragupta c. A. D. 470, and the lattei’, c. A. D. 485, by his son Narasiinha- 
gupta. This would give to Harasiiphagupta the long i^eign of about 45 

^ No. 35, Voi. Ill, p. 150. 

t In these calculations I follow, in the main, Mr. Fleet’s remarks, in Oorp, 
Xnscr. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 10-12 (Indrod.), 146, 152. But I do not agree with his view 
about Yislimwardhana, {bid,, p. 151. (See Proceedings for August, 1889.) It seems 
to me bettor to accept the words, in 1. 5 of the inscription, in their obvious sense 
that Yasodharman is identical with Vishijuvardhana, and to suppose that Yasodhar- 
man assumed the title Yishn.uvardh.ana after (and perhaps in commemoration) of his 
great victory. It is most improbable that the imperial titles of rdjddliirdja and 
paramehara should be ascribed to a mere feudatory. 
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years, if lie was still reigning in A. D. 5B0. There is, however, notliing 
at all improbable in this supposition. 

Further, Nar calls himself Baladitya on his coins. 

We have seen that the Baladitya of Hinen Tsiang’s account reigned 
down to c. 530 A. D. ; and that it is quite possible that the IS[arasimha“ 
gupta of the seal reigned down to that date. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded as most probable that the ISTarasiinhagupta of the seal is identical 
with the ISTara Baladitya of the coins as well as the Baladitya of Magadha, 
by whom, or rather in whose reign Mihirakula wus overthrown by 
Yasodharman. 

A curious glimpse of Yarasimhagupta is afforded in a passing allu- 
sion, in connection with the Yalabhi king Dronasiinha, to his suzerain 
power, the Early Guptas. The early Valabhi rulers, as is well knowm, 
were vassals of the Early Guptas. The third of the Valabhi line uas 
Dronasimha, a younger son of the founder of that line, Bhatarka 
Senapati. Regarding this Dronasiinha it is mentioned in the Yalabhi 
genealogies that he “ was anointed in the kingship by the paramount 
master {par ama- seamin') in person ’’ Mr. Eleet'^' has suggested that this 
“ paramount master was Yasodhannan, who defeated Mihirakula c. 530 
A. D. Row Dhruvasena I. was reigning in 526, as shown by his in- 
scription. Dronasiniha was his predecessor j and his accession must, 
therefore, be placed c. 520 A. D. It is not probable that Yasodharman 
was already in 520 A. D. an * emperor ’ whose sway extended over the 
Yalabhis. In fact, as I have tried to show, it is more probable, that in 
A. D, 530 he was still a mere ‘ tiubal chief lain’ and lieutenant of the 
emperor Rarasinihagupta, and that his great power only dated from that 
victory over Mihirakula. Ou the other hand, about A. D. 520, Rara- 
sirahagupta must have still enjoyed the imperial dignity of the Guptas ; 

“ and however much it may have been shorn of its ancient splendour, it 
was clearly still so much recognised by the Yalabhis, that Dronasimha 
got himself “ anointed” by the still existing representative of that power. 
It may be added that the simple reference to the parama-sramin qt 
‘‘ paramount master” is more easily explainable if applied to the old ac- 
customed suzerain power of the Guptas, than to a new emperor like 
Yasodharman, 

That notice about Dronasirpha’s “ being anointed by his paramount 
master” is a rather curious one. His two predecessors enjoyed only the 
title of senapati ; he was the first of his house who bore the title of 
maharaja (equal to maJidsendpati). The notice about his ^anointment’ 
would seem to refer to his elevation to the higher rank of a Maharaja. 

See Indian Antnuaryt Yol. XT, p. 187, note ; also Corpus Insor. Ind., Tol. Ill, 

p. 168. 
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The special occasion or reason for this elevation by the paramount 
power we are not told. But putting together the scattered historical 
indications of that period, it would seem that the distinction was due 
to a striking recovery in the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta cly nasty 
which was mainly brought about by the exertions of the Yalabhl 
feudatories. The circumstances are these. There are three inscrip- 
tions at Bran in Eastern Malava,^ referring themselves respectively 
to the times of Budhagupta, Toramana and Bhanugupta. Budha- 
gupta and Bhanugupta were mere second rate rulers of Eastern 
Malava ; but Toramana possessed Eastern Malava as a portion of his 
impeiual dominions ; and his inscription is dated in the first year of 
his imperial power. f It may be concluded, that in that year neither 
Budhagupta nor Bhanugupta possessed Eastern Malava. The dates of 
the inscriptions of these two Maharajas are 484 A. D. and 510 A. D. 
The first year of Toramana cannot well fall after 510 A. D. ; for it can be 
shown:}; that Toramana was already succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
c. A. D. 515, and possibly even a little eaidier. Again it cannot fail 
before 484 A. D., because in that year there were living two princes 
Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanyavishnu, the former of 
whom was dead in the first year of Toramana. For can it fall before 
494 A. B., because that is the last recorded date (on his coins) of 
Budhagupta. It follows that not only the first year of Toramana^s 
imperial power, but also his loss of that power (so far, at least, as 
Eastern Malava was concerned) must fall within the period A. D. 
494-510. Fow this is just about the period of the Senapati Bhatarka, the 
first of the Yalabhi dynasty, who must have ruled from o. 495-515 
A. D. With regard to him it is expressly stated, in the Yalabhi genealo- 
gical records, § that he fought with and defeated the “Maitrakas,’’ that 
is, the Miliiras (a tribal designation of the Hii.nas) to whom Toramana 
belonged. It may be concluded, therefore, that it was mainly owing to 
the Yalablii victories that Toramana was beaten back and lost his im- 
perial power. The immediate consequence of this success of the Yalabhis 
would naturally have been the revival of the imperial power of the Guptas, 
that is, of Farasimhag'upta who was on the throne of the Guptas at that 
time. The first year of Toramana, say A. D. 495, would be the date of 

^ See Fleet, Gorp. hiscr. Ind.j Tol. Ill, |>p. 88, 91, 158. 

t See Fleet, ibid., YoL III, p. 158. The fii'st year, naraed in the inscription, 
is not the first year of Toramana^s accession to rule over the Huna tribe, but of his 
assumption of the imperial dignity (mahdTdjddUrdja) after his Indian conqueats- 
See Fleet, ihkl,, Introd., pp. 10-12. 

t See Fleet, it id., Yol. Ill, Introd.,; p, 12 j also Indian A:iitiq:mTy^ Yol. XY, 
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tlie temporary STi'bjection o£ the emperor Rarasimhagiipta, and of the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Toramana; and A, D. 510 may be 
taken as approximately the date of the liberation, by the Yalabhi senapati 
Bhatarka, of hTarasimhagupta and the resumption by the latter of the im- 
peinal crown. And I would suggest, that the subsequent eleyation, by 
Karasimhagupta, of the Yalabhi Bronasiipha, c. A. D. 520, to the rank of 
Maharaja, was in some way an acknowledgment of the signal service ren- 
dered by the Yalabhi family to the imperial house of the Guptas. Tora- 
mana must have died soon after the great reverse he suifered at the hands 
of the Yalabhis. He was succeeded, c. A. D. 515, by his son Miliirakiila, 
who undertook to recover his father’s conquests, or, as Hiueii Tsiang 
puts it in his account, ‘yto punish the rebellion” of Harasimhagupta. 
For fifteen years, as shown by the Gwalior inscription,^ he was successful 
in his operations, till at last, c. A. D. 530, he was totally defeated by the 
emperor Harasirphagupta’s great vassal Yasodliarman. According to 
Hiuen Tsiang, Miliirakula was taken prisoner in the battle and brought 
to Harasimhagupta. On the advice of the latter’s mother, he was 
restored to liberty, but finding his chances in India utterly gone, he re- 
tired to Kashmir. This seems to me to have been the course of events 
in that troubled period of the irruption of the Hfinas into India.f 

I should like to throw out another suggestion. In the list of kings 
of the Bajatarangim, there are five reigns enumerated between Matri- 
giipta and Durlabha I., if we omit the fabulous king Ranaditya with his 
reign of 300 years. Durlabha I. ’s accession may be placed in 626 A. D,, 
allowing a probable adjustment of 30 years in the calculations of the 
Rajatarangini. J Calculating a reign at the usual average of about 18 
years, we obtain for the accession of Matrigupta about the year 530 
A. D., i. e., the probable year of Mihirakula’s retirement into Kashmir, 
I would suggest the identity of Matrigupta and Mihirakula. There are 
many points in favour of the suggestion : 1, the epochs of the two kings 
coincide; 2, the name Matrigupta means “protected by the mother,” 
and according to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula owed his life to the inter- 
cession and ]3rotectioii of (Harasimhagupta) Baladitya’s mother ; the 
name, therefore, would fit him admirably ; 3, Matrigupta is said to have 

^ See Fleet, Corpus Imcr. Tol. Ill, p, 161. 

f It may be worth noting in connection with the irruption of the Huns into 
India in the 5th centnry, that it followed, hy nearly a century, their irruption 
into Europe. The latter is said to have begun in 3v5 A. D., under their leader 
Bahirnir, and it was most successful under their leader Attila, A. D. 415-453. Tlieir 
power was finally broken in the great battle on the Catalaiinian fields, A. D. 451 ; 
corresponding to the great victory of Yasodharman (or Yasovannan) in A. D. 530. 

t See Sir A. Cunningham, Ament Geography of India, p. 92 j also Jacobi in 
GoitmgUcJie Qelehrte Anzeigen iov IBSS, Mo, 2, p. 70. 
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been a stranger to Kaslimir ; so was Mihirakula ; lie is said to have 
been imposed on Kaslimir by a king Yikramaditja, also called Harslia, 
of Ujjain, wiio is said to liave been a powerful king who subdued the 
■whole world and destroyed the S'akas, a Mlechchha tribe. This I take 
to be a confused version of the fact, that during the time of hTarasioiha- 
gupta Baiaditya, who afterwards allowed Mihirakula to proceed to 
Kashmir, the Hiiiia (a S' aka tribe) were defeated by Yasovarman, who 
afterwards made himself an “ emperor.’’ Yikramaclitya was a common 
title in the Griipta family ; Chandragupta II. and Skandagupta bore 
it; and the similar title Kramaditya was born by Skandagupta and 
Kurnaragupta II. In the Rajatarangini either Bakiditya or Kumara- 
giipta II. Kramaditya is referred to by Yikramaclitya; and this Yi- 
kramaditya is said to have died before Miitrigupta’s resignation of his 
kingdom. As Matrigupta is said to have resigned after a reign of about 
four years, and as on the assumption of his identity with Mihirakula, he 
became king of Kashmir about A. D. 530, Baiaditya must have died 
very soon after that yeai'. According to the Rajatarangini, Yikramaclitya 
had a son, Pratapasila S'lladitya, who was expelled by the people of 
Malava, but reinstated by king Pravarasena of Kashmir. Here, again, 
there is a confused version of certain facts. I take this Siladitya to be 
identical with the king Siladitya of Malava, who, according to Hiiien 
Tsiang, had lived 60 years before his own time, and wdio had reigned 
for 50 years.'^’ As Hiuen Tsiang was in Malava in A. D. 640, the period 
of Slladitya’s reign is fixed as from about A. D. 530-580. He is com- 
monly identified with the unnamed ^ monarch ’ who is, by Hiuen Tsiangg 
said to have succeeded Yikramaditja of S'ravasti; and this Yikramtidifcj^a 
himself is commonly identified wuth the Yikramaditya of Malava, above 
mentioned.f According to Hiuen Tsiang, Yikramaditya lost his 
kingdom ” and was succeeded by the unnamed monarch ”, i. e., by 
Siladitya. I would suggest that Kurnaragupta II. Kramaditya is 
intended by Yikramaditya, who lost his kingdom by the usurpation of 
Yasodharman ; and that Siladitya is one of the surnames of Yaso- 
dharman. The latter, in his inscription (see above) is called, at 
first, only a narddhijxiti, which would agree with the “ monareli ” of 
Hiuen Tsiang. The times also agree ; Yasodharman Siladitya must have 
usurped the imperial dignity soon after A. D. 530. He 'would then have 
reigned about 50 years, down to about A. D. 580. Throughout the ^vhole 
of his reign (compare columns 5 and 8 of the synchronistic table), he had 
rivals for his claim of the imperial dignity in the Maiikhari Yarmans, 
till the 'dignity was finally secured by Prabhakara Yardhana who had 

^ See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Yol. Ill, p. 261. 

t See ihidemf Yol. I, pp. 106, 108. 
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tlie siiriiame of Pratapasila, According to Hiiien Tsiaiig tlie Yalablii 
king Dliriivasena II. (or Dliruvapata),^' T\-ho became king about A. D. 
625, was Ills iiepliew {i. e,, probably sister’s son). All tliis agrees well 
enongli. Tiiat . Yikramaditya (i. e., Knmaragiipta II.) is described as 
“ king of Sravasti ” need be no difficulty. Kiimaragiipta’s seal was 
found at Bbitai-i, in tlie Gliazipnr District of tlie R.-W. ProTinces ; and 
S'mrasti may well bave been tlie favourite residence of tliat emperor. 
Of, course, if my suggestions are accepted, tbe .naiTative.iii tlio,,R4ja- 
tarangiiii is a confused, and even grotesque,. perversion of tlie real, facts., 
S'iladitja is said to bave been a son of Yikramaditya ; this is a confased 
reminiscence of tbe fact, that Balaclitya (i, e., Harasimbagiipta) bad a 
son Knmaragiipta II. Kraiiiaditya ; — -Slladitya is 'said to bave 'Been, ex-, 
pelled by tbe people of Malava ; but it was Knmaragiipta tliat , was 
expelled,” i. e,, rebelled against by Yasodbarman (SlLkli'tya) ; — Slladitja 
is called Pratapasila ; but tbe latter was tbe snrname of Slkiditja’s rival, 
Prabbakara Yardbana; — Slladitya Pratapasila is said to bave been 
seven times subdued by tbe king of Kashmir ; very possibly the king of 
Kashmir bad to carry on several campaigns ag^aiiist both Slladitya 
(Yasodbarman) and Pratapasila (Prabliakara Yardbana), both of wboiii 
aspired to be “ emperors ” or rulers of tbe whole world.” Tbe R4ja- 
tarangini’s account of Matrigiipta is still more grotesque. It makes 
Matrigupta to be a poor po 3 t,”t and finally resign bis kiiigdoiii and 
retix’e to Benares, like a good Hindu ! But it hardly needs an excuse for 
charging tbe ‘‘ history ” of tbe Rajatarangini with grotesqueness. Tbe 
utter iintrust worthiness of it down to tbe time of tbe Karkota dynasty 
(Diirlabba Yardbana I.), is, I believe, now generally acknowledged. Its 
treatment of Mibiraknla, who under that name is iilaced at B. G. 707, J 
and of Toramana and Iliranyakula, is tbe most glaring evidence of it. 

I add a sketch of what seems to me to bave been tbe fortunes of tbe 
imperial dignity during tbe periods immediately before and after tbe 
Hiiiia troubles. I bave shown them in tbe synchronistic table by printing 
in red tbe names of those princes that bore tbe imperial title of Maba- 
rajadliiraja. From Obandragnpta I. down to Knmaragiipta II., c. A. D. 
360-533, the im.perial dignity remained with tbe bouse of the Early 
Guptas. Under Karasimbagupta, c. A. D. 495, it was disputed by tbe 
Hiina chief Toramana. About 533 A. D., under Kumaragiipta II., it 
passed away to Yasodhai’man.§ From him, it passed, for a period of four 

^ See ihicL, Yol, II, p. 267. 

f Pei-Iiaps a confusion with tbe poet Mentba (or Hatri^ieutba ?) who is said to 
bave lived at bis court. 

X See Shauker P. PaudiPs Gaildavaho, Introd., p. Isxv. 

§ Evidence of Yasodbarman” s or Yasovarman’s imperial power are bis coins 
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reigns, from c. A. D. 540 to 585, to tlie Mankliari dynasty, under Tsana- 
Tarman, S'arTaYarman, Sustkitavarman and Ayantivarmaii. Tiiree of 
these Varnians, Tsana, S'arya and Avanti, receive the imperial titles, 
'ma/nirrfJacJ/uVd/a or j?ammesuam in two inscriptions.'^ Siisthita is named 
in an inscription of the Later Gnptas without any particular title ;t but 
if he is not identical with Avan tivarman — which is quite possible — , he 
must, in all probability, have been a Maharajadhiraja, as the intermediate 
ruler between two Maharajadhirajas (see column 8). That Susthita does 
not receive that title in the Gupta inscription is no objection ; for 
neither does Tsana receive it; the inscription, being one of the Later 
Guptas, who were a rival family, probably denied the imperial title to 
the Maukharis as usurpers.J 

From the Maukharis the imperial dignity passed to the Yardhana 
dynasty of Thanesar and Kanauj, for three reigns, under Prabhakara, 
Rajya and the great Harsha, from c. A. D. 585 to 648, though at some 
time between A. D. 613 and 634 it was disputed by the Early Chalukya 
king Piilikesln II. § After Harsba Yardbana the imperial dignity 
ap2:>ear>s to have been held simultaneously in the West by the Yalabhis of 
Gujarat (commencing with Dharaseiia lY., c. A. D. 645) and in the East 
by the Later Guptas of Magadha (commencing with Adityasena, c. A. D. 
648). Ill the case of the Yalabhis, the assumption of the imperial 
dignity would seem, at first, to have been a temporary one. For after 
Dharasena lY,, wdio enjoyed it from c. A. D. 645-650, it lapsed again, 
for about 20 years, during the two following reigns of Dhnivasena III. 
and Kharagraha II., neither of whom seem to have borne any imperiai 
titles, j^erhaps owing to the rival emjDeror’s, Adityasena’s, ascendancy. 
About A. D. 670, however, S'iladitya III. again became emperor of the 
West; and henceforth the imperial dignity remained with these two 

with the legend of hida (see ^roceeduigs for August, 1888). Mda would appear 
to be a tribal desiguatiou of the Htinas. 

^ See I’leet, in Carp, Inscr, Incl,, Yol. Ill, pp. 218, 221. 

t See ihid.j p. 206. 

X It may be a question whether Ya^ovarmau or Yasodharman did not himself 
belong to a branch of the Maukhari family of Yarmans. There is nothing in Yaso- 
dharman’s inscriptions to prove that he belonged to the Malava tribes. His relation 
to the four imperial Maukharis requires further elucidation. If, as above suggested, 
he is identical with the S'iladitya, who according to Hiueu Tsiang reigned 50 years, 
he must have been a contemporary and rival of the four imperial Maukharis. The 
contemporary inscription of Asphacl would certainly seem to show, that the latter 
did not enjoy an undisputed title to the imjiorial dignity. 

§ Ho assumed the imperial title ^aramehara after a thorough defeat of Harsha 
Yardhana ; see Indian Antiquary ^ Yol. YII, p. 16-1. He had not done so before A, D. 
613, nor was it after A. D. 631 ; see ibid,, Yol. YIII, p. 210. 
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djnasties of .tlie Later Guptas and the Yalablns, appareiitlj, till tlieir 
respective extinction. Perhaps the coincklence of Jivita Gupta il., the 
last of the Later Imperial Guptas, with the Nepalese king Siva Deva IL, 
who assumed the imperial titles, may have a deeper significauce. For it 
may be noted, that about A. D. 648, at the time of the clisriiption of 
Harsha’s empire, the Nepalese king, Aipsnvarmavi, also laid claim to the 
imperial dignity in the North. 

The Devagnpta, placed in the third column of the synelironistic 
table, under the Later Guptas of Mala va, is mentioned in the copper- 
plate grant of Harshavardhana,"^' as having been coiiq[iiered by that 
king’s brother and p^redecessor, Rajyavardhana If. He cannot be the 
Devagupta of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha (2iid column), as 
Harshavardhana himself was a contemporary of Madhavagupta, the 
grandfather of that Devagupta. Moreover it is distinctly stated in the 
Uarsha-cJiarita of Bana, that the prince whom Rajyavardhana conquer- 
ed, was a king of Malava.f 

In the seventh column of the Uclichakalpa Maharajas it will be seen, 
that S'arvanatha reigned up to A. D. 533. His line, including himself, 
consists of six memhers : and the founder of the line, Oghadeva, was 
married to a queen Kiimaradevi. Six reigns at an avero.ge of 18 years, 
would make Oghadeva (c. A. D. 425-445) a contemporary of Kiimara- 
gupta I. of the Early Gupta dynasty. It appears, probable, therefore, 
that Oghadeva’s queen, Kumaradevi, was a sister or daughter of Kumara- 
gnpta I.J 

* Bee Epigraphia Indica, Farb IT, p. ^4 j. 

t See Sh. P. Pandit’s edition of the Gaildivaho, Introd., p. cxxx. 

J Mr. Bleet in the Go7'pus Jnsc7\ Ind., Introd, pp. 9, 10, suggests that the Uchcha- 
kalpa dates may have to be referred to the Kalaohnri era. I do not iiiiderstandhow 
this could well be. Mr. Fleet says : ‘‘ if the Uchcliakalpa dates were referred to the 
Kalaoliuri era, with General Cunningham’s epoch of A. D. 219-50, S^arvanatlia’s 
latest date, the year 214, would be equivalent to A. D. 4G3-61, or Gupta Samvat 144; 
and we should have to add on twenty-one years at the end of his known peidocl, in 
order to make him the contemporary of Hastin in Gupta Samvat 165.” But the cru- 
cial year appears to me to be not Gupta Samvat 165, but Gupta Samvat 189 (see ihid.^ 
p. 110). For the joint-grant of Hastin and S^arvamitha was issued in tlie latter year. It 
follows, therefore, that we should have to add on, nob twenty-one, bub forty-five 
years ; or if the epoch of the Kalachuri era be A. D. 243-49, even forty-six years. 
On the other hand, if the Kalachuri epoch be placed, as Mr. Fleet suggests, about 
26 years later, let us say at A. D. 273-74 fi. e., 248-49 + 25), then S'arvanatha’s latest 
date 214 Kalachuri Samvat will be equivalent to 163 Gupta Samvat ; and in that 
case we should have to add on twenty-one yeai's, in order to make S'arvanatha con- 
temporary with Hastin in the year 189 Gupta Samvat. I assume, that when Mr. 
Fleet (ihid., p. Ill) says: ‘‘the choice lies only between Gupta Samvat 189 and 
201,” he means, that the only two years within the known period of Hastin’s rule 
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Tlie questioii may ax4se wlietlier tlie Kiimaragiipta referred to in 
the Maiidasor stone inscription of Bandlmvannan,'^" may not be tlie 
Kiimaragiipta II, of tlie Bhitari seal, rather tlian tlie Kiimaragaipta I., 
the only Gupta emperor of that name hitlierto known. If it be Kiimara- 
gnptall., the three Tarmans, Kara, Visva and Bandhii, would have to 
be brought down nearly a century, so that Baiidhiivarman would he the 
immediate predecessor of Yasodharman (or Yasovarmaii). I am dis- 
posed to think, however, that it is really Kiimaragiipta I. wdio is referred 
to in that inscription. 

The metal of the seal has been tested by Dr. Scully of the Calcutta 
Mint. His analysis shows that it consists of 


Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Iron 


62.970 per cent. 
36.225 
0.405 „ 

trace. 


In spite of its whitish grey colour, therefore, it is rather a copper than a 
silver seal. 

The weight and dimensions of the seal have been determined by the 


{i. e., between G*. S. 156 and 191 or A. D. 475 and 510), with which the data of the 
joint-grant (i, e,, the 19th day of the month Karttika, in the Maha-Magha Samvatsara) 
can be made to harmonise, are G. S. 189 and 201 or A. D. 508 and 520. If this is 
so, the date of the joint-grant is practically certain : it is either A. D. 50S-9 or A. D. 
520-21, whether these years be stated in terms of the Gnpta Saiyvat (189 or 201) or 
in terms of the Kalachiiri Samvat (260 and 272). Upon these premises, there are 
these two alternatives : firstly^ if we accept the year A. D. 248-49 (or 249-50) as the 
Kalachiiri epoch, the known period of S'arvanatha begins with Kalaclinri SatBvat 
193, equivalent to A. D. 441-42, and he must have reigned not less than 67 years, 
to bring him down to A. D. 508 (= K. S. 260 or G. S. 189) to join Hastin in the 
issue of the grant ; and he must have reigned even 79 years, to bring him down to 
A. D. 520 ( = K. S. 272 or G. S. 201), if the latter be the year of the joint-grant. 
Neither of these two cases will be considered admissible. Secondly ^ if, as Mr. Fleet 
suggests, the Kalachnri epoch be placed about 25 years later, say A. D. 473-74, the 
beginning of S'arvanatha’s known period will be A. B. 466-67, and he must have 
reigned either 42 or 64 years, according as we place the joint-grant in A. I). 508 or 
in A, D. 520. Either of those two latter oases is possible, especially the former, requir- 
ing a rule of (at least) 42 years. But there is no real evidence whatever for the assign- 
ment of the Kalachuri epoch to the year A. B. 473-74 or thereabouts. The result 
is, that the probability of the Uohchakalpa grants being dated in years of the 
Kalachnri cx'a appears to be nil. My premises may be founded on a misunderstand- 
ing 5 if so, Mr Fleet will be able to explain the real facts of the case. But I thought 
it well to state my doubts, which may have occurred to others beside myself. 

^ See Fleet, in Gorxms Iimr, Jnd.j Yol, III, p. 79. 
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same gentleman* The weight is, 10,696 , grains. ' The measurements 
are ; ■ 

Greatest length «... ... 5.74 inches. 

Greatest breadth ... 4.63 „ 

Breadth of rim ... ... 0.223 „ 

Height of rim above surface of plate ... 0.11 „ 

Thickness of seal (including rim) ... 0.39 „ 


yf the 
jrsfcand- 
. thought 
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Section L Introdtictio:!?, 

Wiien tlie wearied veterans of great Ematlnan conqueror”, 

laden with plunder and sated with conquest, refused to cross the 
Hyphasis and to try the fortune of war in the valley of the Granges, the 
exclusive, conservatiTe East won a victory over the intruding, progres- 
sive West, which must have apj)eai’ed to the actors on the scene as final 
and decisive. 

But it -was neither final nor decisive, for, though the ohstaeles op- 
posed by hostile man and nature could stop the onwwd march of vh.e 
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure and world- wdde 
progress of the ideas and culture, which constituted the real strength of 
Hellas and were but rudely expressed by the disciplined array of 
Alexander’s armies. 

India has not wdllingly sought the treasures of foreign wisdom, and, 
guarded by her encircling seas and mountains, she has tried, throiiglioiit 
the long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. She has tiied^ 
but has nob succeeded. Again and again, both before and after Alexan- 
der, the barriers have been broken through, and her children, who w'ould 
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fain believe that all light comes from the east, have been compelled to 
admit the rays of the western sun. 

In the dim mist of prehistoric ages we can discern faint indications 
that India, in common with all regions of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion, drew supplies from those stores of Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian antique lore, which were, so far as we know or probably ever can 
know, the ultimate sources of the knowledge which distinguishes civi- 
lized man from the savage. 

The history of those long past times is lost, and, save |)erhaps in 
some faintly sketched and dubious outlines, can never be recovered. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great in B. 0. 327 — 326 
was, so far as our definite knowledge extends, the first occasion of close, 
conscious contact between Bast and West. The arms of the conqueror, 
it is true, subdued no more than a mere corner of India, and that only 
for a moment, but the Hellenic culture, to the diffusion of which Alexan- 
der devoted attention, as great as that bestowed by him on his material 
conquests, long survived his transitory empire in Asia, and, even in 
secluded India, made its presence felt in many and different directions. 

I shall not attempt to penetrate the thick darkness which conceals 
the relations between India and the western world in the ages before 
Alexander, but propose to consider the kind and degree of post- Alexan- 
drian infiuence on the ancient civilization of India, and to invite my 
readers’ attention to an obscure and little known chapter in the ever- 
intei-esting history of Greek ideas. 

The working of these ideas on Indian soil, although discernible in 
the fields of religion, poetry, science and philosophy, is most obvious in 
the domain of architecture and plastic art, and I shall devote the greater 
part of this essay to the consideration of Indo-Helienic architecture and 
sculpture. 

No Indian example in stone either of architecture or sculpture, ear- 
lier than the reign of Asoka {ciroa B. 0. 260—223), has yet been dis- 
covered, and the well-known theory of Mr. Eergusson, that the sndden 
introduction of the use of stone instead of wood for the purposes both of 
architecture and sculpture in India was the result of communication 
between the empire of Alexander and his successors, and that of the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and Asoka, is, in my opinion, cer- 
tainly correct. The change from wood to stone indubitably took place, 
and no other explanation has ever been suggested, 

I shall not, however, now discuss Mr. Fergusson’s theory, but shall 
proceed to examine particular cases of undoubted and incontestable 
Hellenistic, including Eoman, infi.uence on the Indian development of 
the arts of architecture and sculpture. , 
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A brief clisciissioa of tlie. more promment .effects of. tbe contact , 
between the Grseco-Boman and Indian civilizations on. other depart- 
ments of linman activity in India will follow,, and will enable .the reader 
to form, .a conception as a whole of the impression made by the West ' 
upon the East diirin.g a period of seven or 'eight centuries. That im,- 
pression was not siiffi,eie,ntiy deep to stamp Indian art, literature and 
science with an obviously Baroj)ean character, .although it was,' much 
deeper than is commonly supposed. '. 

Section II. iNDO-HiLLEmc Aechitectueb. , ■ ■ , 

, The style ,, of „archite,cture 9 appropriately ,named , Indo-Persian by Sir 
Alexander Ounn,iB.g,ham,, and obviously derived from., that employed in 
the Aohasmeniaii, palaces of Susa and Persepolis, was, extensively used, 
throughout I^orthern and Western India for several, centuries both 
,. before a.iid .after the' Christian era.. .With this style of western, though 
not, Hellenic, origin the history -of Indian architecture begins. , It would 
be more, strict!.}^ accurate to say that w,itli this, style the history .of Indian 
' architectural decoration ■begins, for no buildings in it e.xist, and we know 
. its character only from .piliai’s and miniature representations in sculp- 
tured reliefs.,, , 

The pillars are chai^acterized by “ a bell-shaped lower capital, sur« 
mounted by an upper member formed of recumbent animals, back to 
back.’’^' The series of examples in Korthern India, of pillars more or less 
fully corresponding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of Asoka 
(circa B, C. 250), and ends with the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eraii in the 
Sagar District of the Central Provinces, which bears an inscription 
dated in the year A. D. 485.t The caves of Western India offer examples 
apparently rather later, and specimens of intermediate dates have been 
found at Bhirhiit, Buddha Gaya, Sanchi, Bedsa, and Mathura, as well as 
ill the Gaiidliara or Yiisufzai country. But there is no evidence as yet 
forthcoming that Indo-Persian pillars wmre used structurally in Gandha- 
ra. In miniature, as architectural decorations, they were a favourite 
ornament in that region. 

The Indo-Persian pillar underwent gradual modifications in India 
Proper, with ’which I am not at present concerned. On the north-west 
frontier of India, that is to say, in the western districts of the Panjab, 
in the valley of the Kabul Eiver, including Gandhara or the Yusufzai 
country, and in Kashmir, it was supplanted by pillars imitated from 

^ Cumiingliam, Archmol. Rep.^ Yol. V, p. 185. [For a convenient synopsis of 
specimen pillars of the Persian, Indo-Persian, Indo-Hellenio (Corinthian) and Indo- 
Doric styles, see ibid., Plates XXYII, and XLY to L. Ex>.] 

t All the Gfnpta dates are detex-mined in Mr. FieePs work on the Gupta In- 
criptions, Corpus l7iscrip. Indicarum, Yoh III. 
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(Treek models. Isolated examples of Indo- Hellenic pillars probably 
existed in otlier regions also, associated with the specimens of Hellenized 
sculpture which occur at Mathura and some other localities remote from 
the Faiijab frontier, but, as yet, none such have been disco vered, and, 
speaking generally, the Hydaspes or Jhelam river may be assigned as 
the eastern boundary of Indo-Hellenic architectural forms. 

The evidence does not, to my mind, wraiTant the use of the term. 

Indo-Grecian styles of architecture,’’ which is employed by Sir A, 
Cunningham. So far as I can perceive, the published plans of Indian 
buildings show no distinct traces of Greek ideas, and there is no evidence 
of the employment of the characteristic Greek pediment or entablatures. 
The known facts prove only that the Indians used, in buildings planned 
after the.ir own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Gi’eek 
prototypes. 

In the outlying province of Kashmir and the dependent region of 
the Sait Range a modified form of the Doric pillar was employed. The 
earliest example of the use of this form is found in the temple of the 
sun at Martand, which was erected not earlier than A. D. 400, and 
perhaps should be dated two or three centuries later. Temples in a 
style similar to that of Martand appear to have continued to be erected 
in Kashmir down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest of the 
valley. They are characterized by ti’ef oiled arches, and pyramidal roofs, 
and were frequently, if not always, built in the centre of shallow tanks. 
These peculiarities are in no wise Greek. The pillars undoubtedly, as 
Sir A. Cunningham observes, resemble the Grecian Doiuc in “ the great 
ovolo of the capital, and in the hollow fiutes of the shaft.” It is difficult 
to believe that the agreement in these respects between the Greek and 
Indian work is accidental, but it is also difficult to imagine the existence 
of a channel through 'which the Kashmirians borrowed ■ the Doric form 
of pillar at a time when every other manifestation of Hellenic ideas had 
already disappeared, or was on the point of disappearing, from India. 

I cannot venture to deny the Greek origin of the semi-Doric pillars 
of the temples in Kashmir, although I am not satisfied that it is fully 
established. Even if it be admitted, the admission is hardly sufficient 
to warrant the assertion that the Kashmirian buildings are examples of 
an Indo-Doric style. The most that can be correctly affirmed is, that 
these buildings contain pillars which may fairly be described as Indo- 
Doric. These Indo-Doric pillars, if there be indeed anything Doric 
about them, are never associated with Indo-Hellenic sculpture, or any- 
thing else which gives the slightest indication of Greek infiuence. 
The Kashmir style stands apart, and the study of it throws little light 
either on the history of Indian architecture, or on that of the difirusion 
of Greek ideas. I shall; therefore, exclude it from consideration, and 
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refer readers wiio may care for further iuformatioB on the subject to 
the discussion of it by Mr, Fergusson and Sir A, Cunningham, and to 
the fine series of plates prepared under the supervision of Major Cole.* 

But, whether the pillars of the Kashmir temples be really derived 
from Doric prototypes or not, there is no doubt whatever that pillars, 
the designs of which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, 
were common on the north-west frontier of India during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian ei’a. 

These Greek architectural forms have as yet been found only in a 
very limited area, which may be conveniently referred to under the 
name of Gandhara.f 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Gandhara, as it existed in ancient 
times, are known with approximate accuracy. Hiuen Tsiang, who 
travelled between A. D. 629 and 645, describes the kingdom as extending 
about 166 miles (1000 li) from east to west, and 133 miles (800 H) from 
north to south, with the Indus as its eastern boundary. The great city 
of Purushapura, now known as Peshawar, was then the capital. J The 
earlier Chinese traveller. Fa Hian (A. D. 400 — 405), assigns the same 
position to the kingdom of Gandhara, thongh he describes its boundaries 
with less particularity. § 

The region referred to by both Chinese pilgrims may be described 
in general terms as the lower valley of the Kabul river. It is very 
nearly identical with the territory to the north-east of Peshawar, now 
inhabited by the Afghan clan, known as the Yusufzai or Sons of Joseph, 
winch comprises the independent hilly districts of Sw^at and Buhner, as 
well as the xfiain bounded on the east by the Indus, on the north by the 
hills, and on the south and west respectively by the Kabul and Swat 
rivers. This plain, which is attached to the Peshawar District, and ad- 
ministered by British officers, corresponds to the tract known to the 
Greeks as Penkeloaitis (Sanskvit FzishJcaldimti ) , the capital of which 
occupied the site of the modern Hashtnagar, eighteen miles north of 
Peshawar. II 

^ Major Cole’s boob is entitled UlnatraUonn of Ancient Buildings in Kdshwtrj 
(London, India Museum, 1869). His plates are good, but Ms remarks on the dates 
of the buildings illustrated would have been better omitted. Mr. Fergusson discuss- 
es the style in his Histori/ of Indian and Eastern Architect lire. Sir A. Cunningham 
described it in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1848, and recurs to the subject 
in Archceol. Baps., Vol. T, pp. 84-90, Plates XXYI, XXYII ; YoL XIY, p. 35, PL XV. 

t Sanskrit authority warrants either a long or short vowel in the hrst syllable 
of the name. 

X Beal, Buddhist Records of the Westez'n World, Yol. I, p. 97. 

§ Pa Hian, Travels, Chapter X, in either Beal’s or Legg-e’s translation. 

j| Cunningham, Archceol. Rep., Yol. Y, p, 1. Hashtnagar is described iUd., 
Yol. 11, p. 90, 'and Yol. XIX, pp. 96-110. 
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Strictly speaking, thex’efore, tlie name Grandbara is applicable only 
to a small territory -west of tbe Indus. 

But the great city of Taxila, (Takkhasila, or Takshasila, the 
modern Shah ki Dheri), situated three inarches, or about thirty miles, 
east of the Indus, was undoubtedly, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
the chief city on the north-western frontier of India, and must have been 
then, as it subsequently was in the reigns of Asoka and Kanishka, 
included in the dominions of the government which ruled Gandhara. 
Kanishka is expressly called the king of Gaudhara.^^ 

The vast Buddhist religious establishments at Manikyala, about 
thirty miles south-east of Taxila, belonged to the same jurisdiction, and 
at both places remains are found of that Indo-Hellenic school of art, 
which attained its chief development in Gandhara west of the Indus. 
The name of Gandhara, as indicating an artistic and architectural 
province, may, therefore, be extended, as it was by Mr. Fergusson, so as 
to comprise the modern districts of Peshawar and Eawalpindi, including 
Taxila and Manikyala, as far east as the Hydaspes or Jhelam river. 
When speaking of the art of Gandhara I must be understood as employ- 
ing the name in its wider sense. 

The upper valley of the Kabul river was full of Buddhist buildings, 
many of which have been explored by Masson and others, and was includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kanishka and his successors. But, so far as the 
published accounts show, this region was only slightly aifected by 
Hellenic influences, and it must, for the present at all events, be con- 
sidered as outside the artistic province of Gandhara. 

The Gandhara territory, the situation of which has thus been defined, 
was the principal seat of Hellenic culture in India, and from one or other 
part of it nearly all the known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in its most 
characteristic forms have been obtained. Traces of Greek and Roman 
teaching may be detected in the remains at many localities in northern 
and western India, but nowhere with such distinctness as in the lower 
valley of the Kabul river. The Gandhara school of art obviously deserves, 
though it has not yet obtained, a place in the general history of Greek 
architecture and sculpture, and this cannot be said of the other early 
Indian schools. 

At Bharhut, Sanclii, Buddha Gaya, Ajanta, and Amaravati proofs 
may be given that the local style of art was modified by contact with 

A full account of the ruins of Taxila will bo found in Cunningham, Archccol. 
Bep.y Vol. II, pp. 112, seqq, ; Vol. Y, pp. 66, seqq., and YoL XIY, pp. 9, segq. Fa 
Hian states that Dharma Yardhana (or Yivardhana, as Dr. Logge writes the name), 
son of Asoka, ruled in Gandhara, and, according to another legend, the stupa in 
memory of Asoka’ s son Kunala was situated south-east of Taxila, (Cunningham, 
Archoiol. Rep., Yol. II, p. 149.) 
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tliat.of tiie western world, but the eYidence does not lie iipoii fclie surface. 

. In the. remains of the buildings and sculptures of Gandhara the merest 
■tyro can perceive at a glance that the style of art is- in the main, Greek 
or Boman., not Indian.* 

* The principal references to published notices of the Gandh&’a .school of art 
are as follows ■ ■ 

(1) Notes on> some sGulptures foimd in the District of Feshmum% By E. G. Bayley. 
With several rude lithographs. (Journal As. Boc., Bengal, ¥ol. XXI (1852), pp. 
606— 621). The sculptures described in this paper were collected at dainalgayhi by 
Messrs. Lumsden and Stokes, and were destroyed by the fire at the Crystal Palace. 

(2) Indian Antiquary, (Bombay), Yol. Ill, pp. 143, 159. 

(3) Hist or y of Indian and Eastern ArcMteGture. By dames Pergusson. 

(4) EepoHs of the Archceological Survey of India, VoL V, By Sir A, Canniiig- 
ham. Volume II of the same series gives information concerning Taxila. See* also 
YoL XIY, p. 31, PL XIV. 

(5) Descriptive List of the Frinoig^al Buddhist Bculxjtures in the Lahore Mmewm,, 
p. 11. This list, kindly supplied to me by the Curator, contains biief particulars 
oh95 specimens, of which 32 are marked with an asterisk, as being either ‘‘ in excep- 
tionally good preservation, or interesting from their subjects.” The list is signed by 
Sir A. Cunningham, but is not dated. Two specimens are noted as coining from 
Sahri Bahlol, and one is stated to have been obtained in the fortress of Eanigat, 
but no other indication is given of the localities from which , the sculptures were 
obtained. 

I have not been able to procure a MemorandiLm hy Mr. Baden-Poivell onihe 
SGulptures in the Lahore Museumf’ which is referred to by Sir A. Cunningham, 
Archceol, Eep., Yol. Y, p. 65, note 1. 

(6) Catalogue and Handhooh of the Archmlogiaal Collections in the Indian 
Museum. By John Anderson, M, D., P. R. S., etc. Part I, Calcutta, 1S83, 201 
Indo-Hellenic objects are described, viz,, 177 arranged under the heading Gandhara, 
18 under Peshawar, two under Mathura, and one each under Hazara, Kabul, miscel- 
laneous, and Bihar. 

(7) Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Busufzai (sic). By Major Cole j 
being part of the Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India,, pp. 
OXIY, seqq. This document was separately reprinted at the Government Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 18S3. It is illustrated by rough lithographic plates, compris- 
ing all the subjects subsequently treated by the heliogravure iirocess, as well as by a 
map of the Yusufzai country, and eleven other plans and sketches. 

(8) Preservation of National Momhinents, India, Grceco -Buddhist Sculptures from 
Ymufzai. By Major H, H. Cole, R. B. Published by order of the Governor- 
General in Council for the office of Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. Large 
folio, p. 7, with 30 very fine heliogravure plates, 1885. 

(9) The Buddhist Shtpas of Amardvati and .Taggayapeta. By James Bnz’gess, 
G. I. E., etc., Archmological Survey of Southern India. Triibner, London, 1887. 
This work does not describe the sculptures, but some good specimens of them are 
figured in woodcuts Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, 23, 24, and 26, which are copied from the 
illustrated edition of Sir E. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

(10) Alt- iind Neu-Indische Kunstgegenstdnde aus Professor Leitners jiingster 
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No inclicatioix of a knowledge of the Doric order of architecture can 
be detected in the remains of the buildings of Gandhara. Wit^^ 
exceptions, the only Greek ai’chitectural form used is a modification of 
the Corinthian pillar and pilaster. 

The two exceptions both occur to the east of the Indus, outside 
the limits of Gandhara proper. 

On the site of Taxila Sir A. Cunningham disinterred the remains of 
a Buddhist temple, the portico of which was supported on four massive 
sandstone pillars of the Ionic order. Similar, though smaller, pillars 
were found in the intexuor of the building. No part of the lax’ger pillars 
was discovered, except their bases. The mouldings of these bases ai’e 
said to correspond exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as seen in 
the Erechtheum at Athens, the only diffei^ence being the greater pi’ojec- 
tion of the fillet below the upper torus in the Indian example. 

Poidions of the shafts and capitals of the smaller pi llax^s were found. 
The shafts are circular in section and plain. The capitals were made of 
nodular limestone, and appear to have been plastered and gilded. They 
agree generally in form with Greek, not Boman, models, but ai’e ruder 
and more primitive in style, and are specially distinguished from all 

ausgestellt in K. K. Osterr. Museum fur Kunst uud Industrie, Stuben- 
ring 5. Yerlag ties K. K. Osterr. Museum’s Wien, 1883. 

The specimens of the Gandhara school of art preserred in museums are very 
numerous. The principal collection is that in the Lahore Museum. It is verj 
extensive, numbering many hundred objects, but seems to be badly arranged. I 
have not seen it. The collection next in importance is that in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Di% Anderson’s carefully compiled Catalogue gives a good idea of its con- 
tents. Major Cole intended to send spare specimens to the museums at Bombay, 
Madras, and some other places, which were, I suppose, sent. 

In London the best collection, though not an extensive one, is that which occu- 
pies cases Kos 1 — 7 in the Asiatic Saloon of the British Museum. The South Ken- 
sington collection is officially described as comprising 24 sculptures in stone, and 49 
plaster casts from originals in the Lahore Museum, presented by Sir E. Egerton in 
1882. When I examined the specimens in 18S8, th.ey were exhibited partly in a glass 
case, partly on a detached screen, and the I'est on a wall screen. Dr. Leitner’s 
collection at Woking comprises some origmal sculptures and a considerable number 
of casts from the works in the Lahore Museum, It is described in the printed 
Catalogue above cited. 

The Museum at Yienua contains some specimens presented by Dr. Leitner, and 
many examples of the work of the school are believed to exist in private hands both 
in Europe and India. Sir A. Cunningham possesses a valuable series of photographs 
of the more remarkable sculptures. Mr, Kipling, Curator of the Lahore Museum, 
informs me that he intends to arrange for the publication of a set of photographs of 
Indo-Hellenic art. The specimens in the possession of Mr. L. White King, B. C. S. 
•will be noticed subsequently. 
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kaowB , Greek examples bj tbe ■ excessive weiglit and beiglit of the 
abacus.'^ . . - - . 

The employment of stucco to conceal the roughness of the limestone 
and to facilitate the execution of the moulding reminds us of the temple 
of Fortuna Yirilis at Rome, where the same expedient was used to com- 
plete the decorative work on Ionic capitals made of rugged travertine.f 
Sir A. Ounningham subsequently discovered among the ruins of 
Taxila- in another temple the bases and portions of the drums of two 
Ionic pillars, differing slightly in detail from those above described. J 
These two buildings are the only known examples of the use of the 
Ionic form of pillar in India. 

The rude style of the capitals in the building first discovered— the 
only ones yet found — might suggest the fancy that the Taxiian temples 
preserve specimens of the primitive Ionic order in its Asiatic form, 
before it was developed by Greek skill. But the evidence of the com* 
paratively late date of the temple adorned by these rude capitals is too 
clear to allow indulgence in such a notion. The building cannot, ap- 
parently, be earlier than B. 0. '20 or 80, the approximate date of king 
Azes, twelve of whose coins were lifted out by Sir A. Cunningham with 
his own hand from their undisturbed resting place below the fioor of the 
sanctum, and under the corner of a platform which had supported a 
number of plaster Buddhist statues. § The date of the temple may 
therefore be assigned roughly to the beginning of the Christian era, at 
which time, it need not be said, the Ionic order had long been fully 
developed. The question of date will be considered more fully in a later 
section. 

The Taxiian temples with Ionic pillars were, like all the known 
examples of Indo- Hellenic architecture, dedicated to the service of the 
Buddhist religion. Sir A. Ounningham gives a plan of the one first 
discovered, from which it appears that the whole edifice was 91 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, standing on a platform, which projected about 15 
feet beyond the walls on all sides except the east, forming a terrace 
adorned with plaster statues. It is supposed that this terrace was roof ed 
in as a cloister. The entrance was on the east, in the centre of one oi 
the larger sides, through a portico supported on four Ionic columns. 
This portico led into an entrance hall, 39| feet long from north to south, 
by 15| feet broad from east to west. The sanctum or cella of the 
temple lay behind this, with a length of 79 feet froin north to south, 

^ Cuniiingliatn, Archceol, Bep.t Tol, II, p. 129 j Vol. Y, pp. 69, 190. 
f Burn, Roman Literature and Art, p. 204, 

J CuiiTiingham, Arckieol, Rep,, Yol. XJY, p. 9, PI, YII. 

§ Cunniugliain, ihid., Yol. Y, pp. 72, 180. 
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aud a breadth of 285 feet from east to west. This room, except at the 
wide doorvra,j, was surrounded by a bench 4 feet 8| inches broad, and 2 

feothigh, which supported plaster statues of Buddha, with his hands 
either resting on his lap or raised in the attitude of teachino-. It ig 
remarkable that the hair of these figures was rendered by the'^conven- 
taonal curls which are so commonly associated in later times with 

Sltt f T' drawings or pl.otographs of these 

plaster figures have been published, and it is impossible to say whether 
they were coeyal with the Ionic pillars or not. I should not have ex- 

I suspect that the images are of considerably later date than the pillars 
Sir A. Cunningham believes that the roof was constructed mainly 
of wood, and that the chambers were lighted by windows in tliA n" ^ 

part of the walls, which projected above the roof of the surroundfni 

cloister. He conjectures that the four portico pillars “ m,, J 
intended to support a vaulted roof presLting a pointed ar!h "" n^T 
the front, as in the smaller chapels across tie " 

-- r ;-f 

I agree with Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Fero-usson in r. a - 
the buildings with Ionic pillars at Taxila as the “oldest arohiff'“! 
remains yet discovered in the Gandhara province and I sh«n 1’'™^ 
Ij .tlemp. I, show 11.1 . “'’.•'l""*- 

“rr ‘ 

i. tie » “ "if' 
d.oo..t.,e purpose, .ppUedloh.ildi.g, of ..ti,. 

members of an “order” in the technical sense is 1’ ^ 

the manner in which Indo-Persian and Indo-CoriLhiln 

employed together. Ho styles can be more diverse than 

the Gandham architects felt no scruples about employing, them 

the one building, or even in the one sculpture Thl fl t , ! . ^ “ 

Cole’s set of beautiful heliogravures affords a Jod^l f i 

purely decorative use of two diverse styles. The“subiect 0?'+!°'' f 

an alto-rilievo of the seated Buddha embellisherbv nu 

figures and architectural decorations. The latter chi Jfl 
binations of Indo-Persian pillars with plal < bS, 

ogee-shapedfa9ades, while the pilasters at the lower COTnerl Jtl Tf 

have aoan bus leaf capitals in the Indo-Oorinthian style Jhig L 
was probably executed in the third century A. D. ^ sculpture 
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Altbougli' there is no reason to suppose that the Crfecihara, buildings, 
adorned with Gorin tiiian pillars were Greek or Roman in .plan or eleva- 
tion, the remains excavated, especially those at dainaigarlii , , pro ve that 
such pillars, both circular and square in section, were used for structural, 
support, as well as for sculptural decoration. 

2^0 piece of Corinthian shaft has yet been discovered. The testi- 
mo.iiy of the sculptures is^ not conclusive, but, so far as ve can Judge 
from the miniature pillars and pilasters in the reliefs, , the 'shafts were- 
plain, not fluted. 

The incomplete lower parts of the bases .of two structural 'pillars... 
have been found, and a comparison of their dimensions with those of the 
pillars in the famous choragic monument of Lysicrates at .Athens (B. 0. 
334) has satisfied 'S'ir A. Gun ningham that the Indian' exa'iaiples ' differ 
from the Greek standard “ solely in giving an inward slope to the per- 
pendicular narrow fillet which separates the scotia and torus. 

In both the Indian examples it will also be observed that the torus, 
or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that of most of 
the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not even a fragment 
has yet been found ; and the representations in the bas-reliefs do not 
offer any assistance, as they show only one large and one small torus, 
separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply marked scotia 
which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian base, and which 
is cax^efully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian specimens.’’ 

The foliation referred to is not found on the bases of the pillars of 
the monument of Lysicrates, and is, I think, purely Eornan decoration. 
I shall subsequently give reasons for dating the Gaudbara pillars be- 
tween A. D. 250 and 350, and for holding that all the Indian buildings 
adorned with Corinthian pillars were constructed under the ioiliience of 
Roman art. The remains of structural Indo-Ooriuthian capitals, found 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi and TaMit-i-Bahi, are numei'ous, but unfortunately 
are never perfect, owing to the brittleness of the clay slate in which they 
were carved, and to the practice of constructing eacli capital from many 
pieces bound together by iron cramps. The lower portion of the larger 
capitals, some of which measure about three feet in diameter, was made 
in from two to four pieces ; the upper portion always consisted of four 
segments. 

The British Museum possesses some fine examples of these aapitals 
collected by Sir A. Cunningham at Jamalgarhi, and smaller specimens 
may be seen in the collection at South Kensington. Others are preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and in the Lahore Museum.^ 

^ Plates XLYII — It of Oanningham*s Archmol. Rep.y Vol. V, are tk-vcjhid to the 
illustration of Indo-Gorintbiaii pillars. The restoration of elephants on tm tup of a 
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Sir A. Cunningliam, who was unwilling to recognize Eoman in- 
fluence on the art of Gandhdra, compares the ludo-Oormthian capitals 
with those of the pnre Corinthian order of Greece ’’ as follows : — 

The chief points of similarity are : — 

1st. The three rows of acanthns leaves, eight in each row, which 
are arranged round the drum or hell of the capital. 

2nd. The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3rd. The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle 
of each side. 

The most marked points of diJEerence are the following : — 

1st. The wide spi'ead of the abacus, which is equal to 2i heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examj)les being little inoi e than 
1| height. 

2nd. The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
which in all the Greek examples have been cut off. 

3rd. The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the line joining the horns of the abacus. The 
abacus is thus formed from a square having a curved recess on each side 
of the central projection. 

4th. The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a single 
instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers on the horns of the 
abacus. 

5th. The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures.” 

I have quoted this passage in full, not because I attach much value 
to the comparison made in it, but because it gives an authoritative 
description of the characteristic features of the Tndo- Corinthian capitals. 
Sir A. Cunningham cannot help admitting the resemblance between 
those specimens which exhibit human figures among the foliage and 
Roman capitals found in the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, but a, voids 
the natural conclusion, and boldly declares that, if the design for these 
capitals with human figures was suggested by any earlier works, “ the 
suggestion must have come fi’om the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romans.”* On the other hand, I am fully convinced, 
as I shall try presently to prove, that the design in question did come 
** from the imitative Romans,” and that the art of Gandhara is essen- 

capital shown in PL XLYIII is conjectural, and not supported by adequate evidence. 
Two of the Jamalgarhi capitals are figured in Fergusson's History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecturef and a rough sketch of one specimen from the same place is 
given in Indian Antiquary ^ VoL III, p. 142. 

^ Cunningham, Archml. Bep., YoL Y, pp. 192«— 194. 
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tiallj Roman in style. ' The Jamalgarhi carFings date, I believe, from 
about tbe middle of the tliird century A, D., and can be usefully com- 
pared in detail only with the similar work in contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, Roman buildings. It is waste of trouble to make elabo- 
rate comparison of their details with those of the monument of Ly si- 
crates, which was erected about six hundred years previously, but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the minutiae of architectural criticism 
to pursue the subject further, and must leave to others the task of 
accurately verifying the various difereuces and resemblances between 
the Indo- Corinthian and Romano- Corinthian styles. Probably, how- 
ever, the task would not justify the labour bestowed upon it. If the 
Roman origin of the Indo- Corinthian style be admitted, very minute 
study of variations in detail may be deemed supeiffiuous, great vai-iation 
in the embellishment of Corinthian capitals being everywhere allowed 
and practised. 

Section III. 

The G-ANDHiCRA or Peshawar School of Sculpture Described. 

A specimen of sculpture, apparently Indo-Helienic in style, and 
closely related to the work of the Gandhara school, was discovered at 
Kabul in 1833,^ but the first distinct announcement of the existence of 
a school of Hellenic art in India was made in 1836 by James Prinsep, 
the founder of scientific Indian archeology, who published in that year 
at Calcutta a description, illustrated by rude plates, of the so-called 
Silenus group procured by Colonel Stacy at Mathura. This group, 
though undoubtedly Indo-Heiienio in style, is not the work of the 
Gandhara school. It will be discussed in the next following section. 

The ruins of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, north-east of Peshawar, 
were discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 1848, but he did not publish 
any account of his discovery till many years later. 

The first published account of the Gandhara sculptures is that 
wxutten by the late Sir E, C. Bayley, who printed in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1852 an account, illustrated by 

^ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. Ill, p. 362, Pi. XXTI, %. 1 • 
Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 261 (K. 1). The sculpture is circnlar, 3 6| inches 
in diameter, and represents the seated meditating Buddha with flames proceeding 
from his shoulders, and surrounded by subordinate figures. It w.us discovered in 
November, 1833, in ruins two miles south-east of the city of Kabul, enclosed in a 
large and beautifnlly roofed square masonry cell, “ handsomely gilt, and coloured 
by lapis lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities in the mines of Badakshan, 
twelve days’ journey from Kabul.’' Lapis lazuli has also been found on the site of 
Taxila, and at Baoti Find in the Eawalpindf District. (Cunningham, Archa-ol. Rep,, 
l/oi. II, pp. 117, 141). 
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the roughest possible sketches, of some remarkable sculptures found 
at Jamalgiirhi, The works, thus imperfectly illustrated, were subse- 
qiiently brought to England, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where 
they were destroyed by the disastrous fire which also consumed Major 
GilFs copies of the paintings on the walls and ceilings of the Ajaiita 
caves. 

Prinsepk and Bayley’s description of the ’works of Indo- Greek 
sculptors failed to attract general attention, probably owing to the 
extreme rudeness of the illustrative plates. Dr. Leitner, who brought to 
Euro|)e in 1 870 a considerable collection of works of art, to which he 
gave the name of Grgeco-Buddhist, is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to interest the learned world in the existence of a school of Indo- 
Heilenio architecture and sculptare. 

Though the Greek infiuence on the style of the works exhibited by 
Dr. Leitner, and on the many similar objects since discovered, is now 
universally admitted, it is remarkable that, so late as the year 1875, at 
least one wmiter of repute denied its existence. 

“ It has become a fashion recently,'* wrote the late Mr. W. Vaux, 
P. B. S,, “to extend a Greek infiuence to districts east of Bactria, for 
which I venture to think there is really but little evidence. Thus, we 
are told tliat certain Buddhistic figures, chiefiy in slate, procured by 
Dr. Leitner and others to the north-east of Peshawar, exhibit on them 
manifest traces of Gi-eek art. I am sorry to say that T cannot perceive 
anything of the kind.’*'^ 

The Greek infiuence on the Gandhara sculptures, which Mr. Vaux 
could not perceive, is so obvious to other critics, that a formal refutation 
of his ill-founded scepticism would now be siiperfiuous. Professor Cur- 
tins has rightly observed that the discoveries of Dr. Leitner, Sir A. 
Cunningham, and other explorers in the Kabul valley, “open a new 
page in the history of Greek art.^t 

The new page thus opened has as yet been little read, and I ven- 
ture to hope that the following description of a few of the most note- 
worthy examples of Indo-Hellenio art, and discussion of the sources 
from which it was derived, may attract both classical and Oriental 
scholars to the further exploration of a field hitherto very imperfectly 
worked. 

The present section will be devoted to the description of some of 
the more remarkable and characteristic specimens of the work of the 

'Nvmisinatyic Chronicle^ Yol, XY, N. S., p. 12, note. 

t AhhanMung iiher die Qriechische Kimst^ as quoted iu Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue. 
I believe the paper was published in the Archmlogische Zeitung for 1875, but I 
have not seen it. 
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very prolific sculptors belonging to the Gandliara seliool. The clirono'" 
logy and artistic relations of the school will be separately discussed in a 
subsequent section j at present I shall refei’ only very briefly to thewse 
topics. 

The oldest known example of Indo-Hellenic sculpture in the Panjab 
probably is the statuette in purely Greek style, of Pallas Atlieney the 
original of which is in the Lahore Museum. Dr. Leitner has a good 
cast of this work in his museum at W oking, and Sir A. Cunningham, 
possesses a photograph of it. It is shown in Plate YIL 

The attitude of the goddess is that I'epresented on certain coins of 
Azes, which show her helmeted, standing, facing front, crowning herself 
with her right hand, and holding in her left hand a spear obliquely 
across her body. The goddess of the coins carries a shield also on her 
left arm, but the statuette is imperfect, and the shield has been lost.'^ 

The close relation of this sculpture to the coins of Azes proves that 
it must be approximately contemporary with that prince, that is to say, 
that it dates from the beginning of the Christian era, or possibly a few 
years earlier. It therefore belongs to the same period as do the Ionic 
pillars of the laxilan temples. The statuette is said to have been found 
somewhere in the Yusuf zai country, but the exact locality where it was 
discovered does not seem to be known. 

I shall explain subsequently my reasons for thinking that this 
statuette of Pallas is a relic of Indo-Helienic sculpture pi'operly so called, 
as distinguished from the Indo- Roman school to which ail, or almost all, 
the other examples of Gandhara art belong. 

The effigy of the virgin goddess of Athens cannot be certainly 
connected with any Indian religious system, and we cannot say whether 
the statuette above described formed part of the decoration of a Bud- 
dhist temple or not. But in all probability it did, for every specimen 
of Indo-Hellenic sou.lpture from Gandhara, the find-spot of which is 
known, belonged to a Buddhist building of one sort or another. 

Most of tbe sculptures are evidently Buddhist in subject, but some 
of them, notably the figures supposed to represent kings^ deal with 
secular subjects, though used to decorate edifices consecrated to the 
service of religion. 

^ Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greeh Kings of Bactria and India^ Plate 
XVIII, 4- Cminingliam, in his Descriptive List (No. 21), observes, ‘‘ The lower right 
arm, which probably bore the aegis with the head of Medusa, has been lost.’" This 
remark is evidently erroneous. The goddess on the coins carries, as might be 
expected, the shield on her left arm, and grasps the spear with her left hand. Her 
right, arm is raised, with the Imnd to her head, as for the purpose of crowning 
herself. 
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Dr. Leitner and Sir A. Onnningliain both consider that the most 
striking piece in the extensive collection at the Lahore Museum is the 
figure of a throned king, resting his left foot on a footstool, and grasping 
a spear in his left hand. See Plate VIII. The upper part of the body 
is naked, the head-dress is rich, and the squarely cut eyes are remarkably 
prominent. The work is in good preservation, the right arm alone being 
wanting. The king’s attitude is easy, his expression is dignified, and the 
outlines of his figure are boldly drawn. Small figures, which have been 
conjectured to represent conquered aborigines, are attached to the right 
and left. The identity of the attitude of the principal figure of this fine 
group with the attitude of the Indo-Scythian kings as shown on their 
coins naturally suggests that the sculpture represents one of these 
sovereigns. I do not know where the sculptui’e was found. ^ 

Sir A. Cunningham found at JamalgarM fifteen or sixteen statues, 
some seated, and some standing, which he supposes to be those of kings, 
and observes that these royal statues are known by their moustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head-dresses. The 
arrangement of the hair is different in each separate specimen, and, as 
the features also differ, there seems little doubt that they are portrait 

statue8.”t 

In the case of one statue in the Lahore Museum, (ISfo 6 of Descrip- 
ive List, and 63 of Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue), which Professor Our- 
tius compares with the Greek ideal type of Apollo, the royal character 
of -the person portrayed is unmistakeably indicated by the presence of 
the regal fillet, the ends of which fi.oat loosely behind his head, in the 
same way as they are shown on the coins of Greek princes both of 
Europe and Asia. 

It is hardly possible that all these so-called royal statues can be 
intended as ideal representations of Buddha as Prince Siddhartha, 
before he adopted the religious life, though some of them probably 
should be so interpreted. Mr. Eergusson suggested that they should be 
regarded as images of Buddhist saints, and the presence of the nimbus 
behind the head in many cases supports this suggestion. J 

The presence or absence of moustaches proves nothing, for Buddha 
is frequently represented as wearing moustaches in the works of the 
Gandhara school. If the images in question were portrait statues, as 
suggested by Sir A. Cunningham, they would probably be inscribed. 
It seems hardly credible that sculptors would execute numerous por- 
traits of Kanishka and other kings without taking the trouble of iudi- 

* CuimiTighain, Descriptive List, Ko. 2 j Leitner, Gatalogue, No, 73. 

f Gmmingham, ArchasoL Bep,, Vol. V, pp, 197, 202. 

J History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 179. 
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eating for wliom the portraits were intended. I think it more likely 
that these so-called royal figures are not portraics of individLials, but 
that they are ideal representations, in some oases of kings, and in some 
cases of ' saints. . 

The miisenins in London and Calcutta possess several examples of 
sculptures of this class. Two from the upper monastery at Huttu are 
depicted in Major Cole’s heliogravure plates hfos. 24 and 25. The 
statue or statuette shown in the latter plate represents a man of dwarf- 
ish figure, standing, as if preaching, with a nimbus behind his head. 
The legs are thick and badly executed, and the woi'k seems to me to be 
of comparatively late date, probably subsequent to A. D. 300. This 
figure, in spite of the ornaments and moustaches, appears intended to 
represent a preaching saint rather than a king. 

The works above described were ail, so far as is known, associated 
with Buddhist buildings, though in themselves not obviously Biiddliist 
in subject. I shall now proceed to describe sculptures, the subjects, of 
which are taken from the rich stores of Buddhist mythology. 

The birth-scene of G-aiitama, or Prince Siddhartha, who in after 
days won the honourable title of the Buddha, or the Enlightened, is a 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and recurs in their works almost 
as frec£ueiitly as representations of the hlativity are met with in Oiiris- 
•tian art. ■■ 

Sir A. Cunningham, in the catalogue of sculptures excavated, 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi, under his supervision, enumerates four examples 
of this favourite subject, two of which are now in the Indian Museum, 
(G. land 2),^ See Plate IX, fig. I. Major Cole gives a plate of a 
tolerably well-preserved specimen discovered at the upper monastery of 
iNuttu during subsequent explorations in the Yusuf zai country. f 

According to Buddhist belief, Maya Devi, the Buddhist Madonna, 
was standing under a sal tree, when she gave birth to the holy infant, 
who sprang from her right side, and was received in a golden net by 
Brahma, attended by the devas, or angels. This legend appears to be, 
like the sculptures which express it, descended from a Greek original. 
Mr. Beal has pointed out that, in several respects, it closely resembles 
the Greek myth of the birth of Apollo in Delos. J 

The details of the scene vary considerably in different scul23tiires, 
but the traditional grouping of the principal figures is never materially 
changed. The description of one specimen will, therefore, suffice for all. 

^ Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, pp. 199, 202. 

t Seven examples of sculptures of the nativity of Buddha preserved in the 
Iiahoi'e Museum are enumerated in Cunningham’s Descriptive List, which, as usual, 
gives no indication of the localities where they were discovered. 

J Indian Antiquarij, Yol. IX, p. 68. 
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On the slab photographed by Major Oole (Plate 11) Maya is shownj 
standing, facing the Spectator, with her head slightly inclined, and the 
weight of her body thrown on the right foot. Her left leg is crossed in 
front, with the toes resting lightly^ on the ground. In her right hand 
she grasps a branch of the over-shadowing tree, and her left arm is 
thrown round the neck of her half-sister Prajapati, who supports her. 
The hgare of the sister is turned in a singularly awkward posture, so as 
to show most of her back. The infant Buddha, springing with out- 
stretched arms from his mother’s side, is recognizable, though much 
mutilated ; the figure of Brahma is almost completely destroyed. The 
other attendants, who are introduced in some examples, are here want- 
ing. A harp in the upper corner of the composition indicates the 
heavenly music which heralded the advent of him whose mission it was 
to still the discords of millions of human hearts. 

In this work the pose of M%a is tolerably graceful, her figure is free 
from the usual Indian exaggeration, and her expression, in conformity 
with the belief that the Buddha cost his mother none of the pangs of 
travail, is perfectly calm. Her hair is richly braided, and arranged in 
the form of a crown or tiara. 

A very finely executed statuette of Maya Devi, standing alone, which 
was obtained at the same monastery, (Gole, JBlate 15, figure 2), shows her 
in nearly the same attitude as in the birth scene, holding above her head 
the branch of a conventional tree, more or less resembling a palm. 

The drapery of this figure is specially elegant. The principal gar- 
ment is a iuma (chiton) reaching to the knees, and confined at the 
waist, by a rich girdle of four strings, adorned with clasp and vine-leaf 
pendant. A scarf is thrown lightly over the shoulders, and the legs are 
clad in loosely fitting trousers of thin material The dress of Maya in 
the nativity group is simpler, and consists of an inner tunic or vest, and 
a robe wound gracefully round the body, and looped up at the waist. 

Single figures like that above described are not uncommon. The 
slight variations in different examples indicate that they were arranged 
in pairs.f 

Religious artists found in the deathbed of Buddha a subject scarce- 
ly less fascinating than the scene of his birth. J 

* See >post, for a parallel from the Catacombs. 

f So, at Cave XX, Ajan^a. Cave XX is a small Yiliara with two pillars and 
two pilasters in front of the verandah. One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
the capitals there is a pretty statuette of a female under a canopy of foliage.” 
(Burgcssj Notes on the Bauddha Eoch-Temples of Ajantd, leing No. 9, ArchwoL Survey 
of W. India, Bombay, 1879). This valuable book is out of print. 

X The Descriptive List mentions only one OJcampIe of tliis subject in the Lahore 
Museum, but the collection there probably includes other specimens. The Indian 
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According to the Buddhist scriptures, .he passed awaj at the age , of 
■eighty,. 'smTounded by his chief disciples, shaded .by .the sal trees in a 
'.grore at a place called Kusinagara, which has been fully ■ iden,tified ' as 
. . the ' .modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the hTorth- Western, 
Froviiices.* 

All representations of the scene agree in showing the master lying 
on his right side, in a posture of perfect repose, with his head resting on 
his hand. The number of attendants varies in different vsculptures* 
Plates Bos. 16 and 22 of Major Coleh .volume give illustrations of 
two well-preserved reliefs, obtained respectively at the upper and lower 
monasteries of Buttu, which vividly depict the peaceful departure of the 
great teacher from this troublous world. 

The work from the upper monastery (Plate 16) is a sculptured 
panel bounded by two good examples of the Indo- Corinthian pilaster. 

The dying master, fully robed, reclines on a low bedstead furnished 
with mattress and pillow, by the side of which a tripod is placed, sup- 
porting a vessel of cool water. A figure, identified as Devadatta, the 
malignant cousin, who had pursued Buddha throughout his life with 
unrelenting hostility, stands at the head of the couch, with an evil ex- 
pression of satisfied malice.f 

A form, appai’ently that of a female, with her back to the spectator, 
sits crouching on the ground, and six mourning attendants in various 
attitudes complete the group. Above the whole hang the boughs of the 
sal tree, the forest king which witnessed alike the advent and departure 
of the teacher. 

The work from the lower Kuttu monastery, reproduced in Plate 
Bo. 22, represents the same scene, though with considerable variation 
in the treatment of details. In this group the total number of 
figures is increased to thirteen, the most remarkable addition being that 
of a shaven-headed monk, crawling on hands and feet, and being pulled 
from under the bed by another monk, who has grasped him by the wrist. 

Museum, ^alcufcta, contains at least one (G^. 27). In later Buddliist art, as seen at 
Kasia ancr^ elsewhere, the subject was frequently treated. The death -bed scene 
has often been incorrectly referred to as the Kirvana of Buddha, but the term 
parinirvdna may be correctly applied to it. 

^ Cunningham, Archmol. Bep., Tol. T, pp. 76 — 85 j XYIII, p. 55. 
t The figure is that of a man holding a dumh-bell-shaped object, like a club or 
conventional thunderbolt, and this figure in other reliefs, for example, in that re- 
presenting the scene of the elephant doing homage, must certainly be identified, as 
Bevadatta. But the appearance of Devadatta at the death-bed of Buddha appears 
to be inconsistent with the legend referred to in Fa-hianks Travels, which relates 
that Devadatta attempted to poison Gautama, and haying failed to accomplish the 
crime, went down to hell.*^ 
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Botla tlie compositions above described are admirably balanced, and 
tbe attitudes and expressions of all tbe persons concerned are rendered 
with vigour and truth to nature. The drapery, as usual, is Greek, or 
Grasco-Roman, in style. 

Tbe design of these death-bed scenes is certainly an im-portation 
from the west. The recumbent figure on the bed surrounded by morn- 
ing attendants is clearly copied from Greek banqueting reliefs of a 
sepulchral character, as imitated on Roman sarcophagi. A sculpture in 
the Towneley collection in the British Museum bears a very close re- 
semblance to the reliefs from the ISTuttu manastery above described.’^ 
I have no doubt that the Gandhara sculptures were copied foom Greeco- 
Roman, and not pure Greek, models. 

The figure of the founder of their religion was the decorative ele- 
ment most largely used by the Buddhist artists in all their works, with 
the exception of the earliest buildings in Bihar, Central, and ‘Western 
India, where symbols occupy the place afterwards taken by images. In 
the countries on the north-west frontier of India, the image of the per- 
sonal Buddha had become an object of worship at least as early as the 
latter part of the first century A. D., when it was stamped on coins of 
Kanishka.t 

There is, therefore, no reason to be surprised at the fact that 
hundreds of sculptures from Gandhara, in various sizes, represent the 
seated or standing Buddha, posed in one or other of the conventional 
attitudes (mud7xo), either buried in meditation, or engaged in exhorta- 
tion. Such figures are often executed in large numbers on the face of a 
single slab. Multitudes of specimens present the founder of Buddhism 
engaged wuth other persons in one or other incident of his ministry or 
the preparation for it. 

A deeply-cut relief, found at the village of Mohammad hTari, and 
reproduced in the first plate of Major Cole’s book, is a good illustration 
of the oft- repeated figure of the teaching Buddha, who is here shown 
seated cross-legged on an open lotus-fllower, with his feet draped in a 
gracefully disposed robe. His right shoulder is hare, and his hair is 
arranged in formal conventional curls, a style which in later times be- 
came the only orthodox arrangement for the hair both of Buddhist and 
Jain statues. 

Engravings from the ancient marhles in the British Museumj Tart F, Tlate III, 
fig. 5j London. 1826). In this work the Towneley relief is described as being of Ro- 
man origin, bnt it may be Greek, Prof. Gardner informs me that the Greek works 
of this class are referred to the period extending from B. 0. 300 to A. B. 1. 

f Gardner, Gatalogue of Coins of Gh'eeh and Benthic Kings of Bactria and India^ 
pp. 130, 133, 175, PI. ixYI, 8^ XXYn, 2; XXXII, 14. 
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, The central image of , the composition,; the lotns-throned BticMha, 
occupies a niche formed hj a dentilled cornice resting on Iiido-Persiaii 
pillars. The rest of the slab is occupied bj a profusion of “ Buddhist 
“railings ” and other architectural details, as -well as by a mnititnde of 
small human figures, which it would be tedious to describe at length. 

The bare right shoulder and formal hair might be supposed to 
suggest a late date, but the style of the architectural ornaments and 
the fine execution of the work indicate, in my Jndgment, that it should 
be referred to the first half of the third century A. D. I have already 
noted that this slab is adorned with Indo- Corinthian pilasters as well 
as Indo-Persian pillars. 

One of the most elegant images of the standing, preaching Buddha 
is the small statuette from the Mian Khan monastery depicted in figure 
3 of Major Cole’s Plate 27, The expression of the face is sweet and 
calm, and the drapery is rendered in the best style. Both shoulders 
are covered, and the hair, coiled in a top-knot, is artistically and truth- 
fully sculptured. This work seems to me to be of earlier date than the 
Mohammad hTari specimen, and is probably not later than A. D. 200. 

The fine sculpture from the upper monastery at Kuttu (Cole, Plat© 
12) shows Buddha, wearing mousta;Ches, and with both shoulders 
covered, seated cross-legged on a low stool under a sal ti^ee, addressing 
a company of adoring disciples of both sexes. 

The balanced grouping of this composition is as skilful as that of 
the death-bed scenes. 

The three sculptures above described belong to the best period of 
the Gandhara school of art. 

A statuette of the seated Buddha, about 13 inches in height, exe- 
cuted in blue slate, is showm in Plate IX, fig. 2, and is an example of the 
school in its decadence. A similar statuette was obtained at Banigat,^ 
and is fairly good work, though not of the best style. 

Another statuette of the seated Buddha, found at Shah ki dheri, 
the ancient Taxila by Mr. L. White King, seems to be of comparatively 
late date, having a Hindu, rather than a Buddhist appearance. 

^ The great fortress of Eanfgat, (also known by the names of hTogram, or 
Havagrto, and Bagrana), is sitnated sixteen miles north of Ohind, and jnst beyond 
the British frontier. Tribal fends render the place difficult of access, and, ■when 
Mr. King visited it, he required the protection of a strong escoi't. The ruins have, 
consequently, never been thoroughly explored. Sir A. Cunningharn gives weighty 
reasons for identifying the site with Aornos, the stronghold %vhich resisted 
Alexander. The surface of the various courtyards is covered with fragments of 
statues of all sizes, and in all positions.” (Archceol Bep,y FoL JJ, pp. 96 — 111; 
F, p, 55J. Major Cole in his Second Eeport notes the existence of seven topes or 
stupas within the limits of the fortress, and gives a rough plan on a very small scale. 
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The foregoing descriptions prove that during the most flourishing 
period of Gandhara art, which I assign to the years between A. G. 200 
and 350, the conventional representation of Buddha had not been finally 
determined, and that it was legitimate to make his image either with 
or without moustaches, and with the right shoulder either bare or 
draped. The figure of Buddha on the Amaravati slab ITo. 11 exhibited 
on the British Museum staircase has both shoulders draped, but in 
Buddhist art, as a rule, the founder of the religion is represented with 
the right shoulder uncovered, and without moustaches. 

It has also been shown that the artists of Gandhara were at liberty 
to give Buddha either the formally curled hair, which in later times? 
became an indispensable attribute, or to carve his hair artistically in 
accordance with nature. 

The treatment of the hair both of Buddha and other personages in 
most of the good sculptures from Gandhara is so artistic, and so far 
superior to the feeble conventionalism of ordinary Indian art, that it may 
be well to dwell on the subject for a moment. 

I agree with Dr. Anderson, in the opinion expressed by him that 
the woolly hair like that of a negro, arranged in stiff, formal, little curls 
which is characteristic of the Jain images executed in the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, and of many Buddhist statues of earlier date, does 
not indicate, as has been supposed, any racial peculiarity of the Jain 
and Buddhist saints, but is purely conventional. 

Dr. Anderson suggests that this mode of representing the hair is 
merely an archaistic survival, and that the hair of the Blessed One 
having once been carved in this depraved fashion, it was slavishly 
followed after, with a few exceptions, among which were the sculptors 
of Gandhara/’* 

The exact origin of this archaistic treatment of the hair does not 
at present appear to be traceable, but, whether it be ever discovered or 
not, it is probable that the explanation suggested above, is, iu general 
terms, the correct one, and that there is no occasion for holding with 
Mr. Fergusson, that it has ever been one of the puzzles of Buddhism 
that the founder of the religion should always have been represented in 
sculpture with woolly hair like that of a negro.”t 

As a matter of fact he is not always so represented, nor is the 
woolly hair peculiar to his images. The puzzle, if it he a puzzle, is one 
in the history of art, not in the history of religion. 

The archaic ‘ wiry ’ style of representing the hair was maintained 

^ Anderson’s Catalogue^ Fart I, p. 259, Of. ibid,, p. 175; tmd Indian Antiquary, 
ToL IX, p. lie. 

t Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 136. 
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by Greek artists iB. broiize loiager tbaa in marble,* and tbis observa- 
tion may possibly serve as tbe explanation o£ tbe woolly-liaired BTiddbas, 
wMcb may be conjectnred to bave been derived from a bronze prototype. 

I cannot venture on trying tbe patience of my readers by descriteig 
even a few of tbe many friezes and . panels wbicb vividly present inci- 
dents. of Bnddba’s life and preaobmg, sncb as bis visits to ascetics and 
Ifaga kings, and bis miraonlons escapes from tbe snares laid by Deva- 
datta. Tbe compositions are like most Roman work, generally crowded 
with figures, wbicb it would be tedious to describe in detail. Good 
illustrations of several are given in Major Cole’s Plates. 

A blue slate panel, about 13 inches in height, representing in high 
relief a chatty a front filled with small figures of Buddha and worsbip- 
pers, the oiiginal of wbicb is in the Laboi^e Museum, a cast being in 
Galcntta, is reprodnced in Plate IX, fig. 3, and is a fair example of a 
very numerous class of works. 

Tbe sculptors of Gandbara were not restricted in their choice of 
religious subjects to the birth, death, meditation, miracles, and preacb- 
ing of Gautama. 

At tbe time when they flourished, Buddhist literature bad attained 
vast dimensions, and ofEered, in tbe collections of Jdtakas, or Birth- 
stories relating to tbe adventures of tbe Buddha in bis previous births, 
an inexhaustible treasury of subjects for tbe art of tbe painter and the 
sculptor. 

That subjects of this class frequently formed tbe theme of tbe 
Grujco- Buddhist artists can be perceived from tbe mutilated extant 
fragments of their compositions, though tbe brittleness of tbe stone in 
which their works were generally executed is such that few of tbe in- 
numerable friezes wbicb decorated tbe buildings of Gandbara bave been 
preserved in a condition sufficiently perfect to permit of their story 
being clearly read. 

Tbe best preserved connected series of story-telling sculptures is 
that wbicb adorned tbe risers of tbe sixteen steps leading to the central 
stiipa of tbe monastery at Jamalgarbi, excavated by Lieut. Crompton 
and Sir A. Gumiingbam.f 

^ Ferry, Greet: and Eotnan Seulpturef p. 361. 

t Lieutenant Crompton’s report has not, so far as I am aware, been printed in 
fall. Its substance is given in the Indian Antiquary, YoL III, p. 143. The friezes 
of the risers are the only scnlptnres found in their original position at Jamalgarhi, 
Ail the others liad been thrown down, and in many oases large and heavy frag- 
ments of the same sculpture were found far apart.” Lieut. Crompton hence con- 
olncled that the buildings had been “destroyed by design, and not by natuial 
decay.” Sir A. Cunningham’s catalogue of the sculptures of the risers arranged in 
the order of the steps is given in ArchmL Rep,, Yol. Y, p. 199. 
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These reliefs excited the warm admiration of Mr. Fergiisson, and 
are certainly deserving of high praise.^ IJnfortimately they ai’e far 
from complete. The surviving portions, however, are of considerable 
extent, and are available for study in Oases 1 — 3 of the Asiatic Saloon in 
the British Museum. The arrangement in the museum is arbitrary, and 
determined rather by the dimensions of the cases than by the order of 
the steps, or the subject of the sculptures. 

When first discovered the series was more nearly perfect, and the 
discoverer was able to recognize two Jdtakas or Birth-stories, the Wes- 
santam and the Sdma^ 

The latter may be read pretty clearly from the remains in the British 
Museum (Cases 1 — .3, tier No. 4). The recognizable scenes are briefiy 
described by Sir A. Cunningham as follows : — • 

“ 1. — The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel with water 
from a lake frequented by deer. 

2. — The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Benares, who aimed 
at the deer, is lying on the ground with an arrow sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on his hand, 
promises to take care of the lad’s parents. 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind parents. 

5. — The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to the spot 
where their child’s body is lying. 

6. — The youth restored to life.’’ 

This stoi'y occupied. the eighth step of the staircase. The Wes- 
sazitam Jdtalca, which adorned the fourth step, is exhibited on the fifth 
tier from the top of the British Museum arrangement. 

The extremely small scale of these sculptures, which are only about 
eight inches high, interferes with the correct proportional rendering of 
the several parts. The trees, for instance, are altogether out of scale. 
But, when allowance is made for this defect, which is iina voidable in the 
execution of complicated designs ei’owded into a space so limited, these 
reliefs may rightly be ’ held to deserve much praise for their vigour of 
execution, and for their realistic fidelity to nature. 

An exhaustive description of the various scenes and multitudinous 
figures in the alti-relievi of the Jamalgarhi staircase would task too 
severely the patience of the most conscientious reader, but a brief dis- 
cussion of some of their more interesting features may not be unwel- 
come. 

The uppermost tier in the museum arrangement comprises ten 
small panels, divided one from the other by broad Corinthian pilasters. 


* Ektorij of Indian and Eastern ArcUtectutef p. 173. 
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.. . Six , of these paB.els, (from the third step of the staircase'^* arc 
occiipiecl by female busts with the 'arms, raised, and having acsinrlins 
leaves ,€3xteiided like wings from the waist on each' side. These lithe 
figures at once remind the spectator of the. angels with which lie is 
familiar ■ in Christian art. It is quite possible that the sculptors oi 
.'O-aiidhara may have picked up some hints from artists connected with 
the churches of Asia Minor and Syria, and I have a suspicion that they 
did so, though I cannot offer any decisive proof of the supposed fact. I 
have no doubt that a real connection exists between early Cliristiaii art 
and the Caiidhara school. The four remaining panels (from, the. fif- 
teenth step) contain each a grotesque ■ bust terminating in two scaly, 
tails. ■ 

Above these panels nine, remarkable Atlaiitean statuettes are ex- 
.liibited, which form, apparentl}', part of a set of twenty- three obtained 
at Jamalgarhi by Sir A. Cunninghama. He supposes that they ‘‘filled 
the 'spaces between the large dentils which supported the heavy mould- 
ings of the or, as he elsewhere expresses himself, that “they 

were arranged in rows to support the lowermost moulding of a building. 
The figiii’es were generally separated by pilasters. ”t 

Numbers of similar figures have been found. Host commonly they 
are about eight inches high, but they vary in height from four to 
eigliteen inches. J 

The British Museum specimens rang'e in height from about seven to 
nine inches. Ail the figures are in a sitting posture, though the attitude 
varies. One figure crouches like Atlas, as if oppressed under the burden 
of a heavy load, while the attitudes of the others seem to express repose 
rather than the endurance of crushing pressure. Some of the faces are 
bearded, and some are not. The facial expression is freely varied, and 
rendered with great spirit and vigour. The muscles of the chest and 
abdomen are fully and truthfully displayed, with a tendency to exag- 
geration, and a pair of expanded wings is attached to the shoulders of 
each statuette. 

A group of wrestlers (G, 82 Cahzitta), and a composition ( G, 89 
Calcutta) y catalogued by Sir A. Ounningbani as “ Herakles fighting 
with a snake legged giant,” both of which vrere found at Jamalgarhi, 
are executed in the same style. The latter work (Plate IX, fig. 4) is 

^ Archau}l. Yol. Y, p. 19S. 

t Deseriptirc List, p. 3. 

J Descriptive List, and Indian Antiquary, Yol. ITT, p. 144 Sixteen statnettes 
of this class are in the Calcntta Masenm (G. 81 and 83), A feeble terracotta imita- 
tion of tbe design has been found far away eastward in the Bogra (Bagraha) District 
of Lower Bengal, {Mn,, 1, in Andersoffs Gatalogue). 
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thus described by Dr. , AndersoB- in , his Catalogue (Part Tj,p. 240) :— 

triangular fragmentj with two figures in relief, one lying on the 
ground with its back towards the spectator, the upper portion being 
the body of a human being, but the legs terminate from the hips 
downward in two snake-like coils; the other figure, which is quite 
nude, has grasped the end of the left coil with his right hand, while 
with his left hand he has seized the head of the monster, which swings 
a heavy club to destroy his foe.” 

I think that it is impossible to doubt that the group last described 
is a Buddhist adaptation of the Greek myth of the Gigantomachia, the 
battle of the gods and giants, which continued for centuries to be a 
favourite subject of Greek and Roman sculptors and gem-engravers. 
In Gr reek and Roman art the giants are represented as winged, and 
snake-legged, and their figures are generally characterized by exag- 
gerated development of the muscles. 

No Indian example appears to reproduce exactly the coiiventionai 
form of the Greek giant, but the characteristics of that form are all 
found in the Jamalgarhi carvings, though not all combined in a single 
figure. 

The action of the .group - which Sir A. Ciiiiningliam ■ rather rashly 
entitles HeraMes fighting with a snake-legged giant ” is obviously 
the same as that of the Greek representations of the Gigaiitomachia, 
and the very peculiar conception of the snake-legged giant cannot have 
been inclepeiidentiy invented by the JamalgarM sculptors. In this case 
the wings seem to be wanting, but the Atlantean statuettes, 'which have 
not the snake legs, are fitted with wings, and display the exaggerated 
muscular development of the pattern Greek giant. The little figures 
wdth tails, from the fifteenth step, appear related rather to -the Tritons 
than the Giants. Their tails seem to be intended rather for those of 
fishes than to represent snakes. 

The Gigantomachia was so frequently the subject of Greek and 
Roman works of art that it is impossible to name the precise channel 
by which a knowledge of it reached India. One of the finest examples 
of the treatment of the subject is the principal frieze of the great altar 
of PergamoD, the giants of which are winged, snake-legged, and pro- 
vided with enormously developed muscles.^' It is quite possible that 
the fame of this great composition may have spread through Asia, and 
stimulated the imitative faculties of a host of minor artists, incIiidiiK^ 
those of Gandlnira, bub the Gigantomachia was such a hackneyed sub- 
ject that we cannot venture to name any particular example of its 

^ Casts of tlie Perga-raeno frieze are at South Kensington. Engravings of it 
wfill be found in inaiiy recent books, e. g. Perry’s Iliatory of Qreeh and Roman 
Sculpture. 
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treatment ' as the; m-odel of the .miniatare, 'and compai*ati¥elj ; feeble, 
adaptations of it by, the Indian. ' 'sculptors. The influence of' Rome on 
the sculptures at Jamalgarhi, and the other works of the (landhara 
school, belonging to the 'same period, iS' so strongly marked that the 
most probable conclusion is that the Indians derived their .kiiowiedge 
of the artistic use of the Gigantomachia from Roinaa copies of Greek 
works. ' 

I strongly suspect , that the Indians, borrowed f,rora the Greeks the 
giants themseires as well as the .sculptured representations of their 
battles.. The iisuras of Hindu post-¥edie mythology are described as 
fierce demons, enemies of .the gods, -and , correspond close!}" with the 
Greek giants. Recent research has 'proved., or' at least rendered pro- 
bable, the- existence of so much Greek, and even Christian, influence on 
the, development of Hindu mythology that the borrowing of t,he con- 
ceptioii of giants, enemies of the gods, offers no iniprobabilit-y. 

W hether the Buddhist sculptors of the Kabul valley intended their 
siiake-legged or wdnged monsters to ,be images of As liras, or merely 
uSe.d them as conventional imitative decoration ,I cannot undertake to 
.determine. ■ 

, A group, frequently x’ecurring in Gandhara art, of which four ex- 
amples .have been photograp'hed by Major Cole (Plates ,1,. 2, 4, and 17), 
and ..one is in the WoMng Museum, eau.be demonstrated to^ be an, adap- 
tation of a famous 'compGsition' by a known Greek artist. Another of 
the ultimate Greek sources from which the sculptors of Gandhara 
derived their inspiration is, thus. d.etermme,d with certainty. I shall dis- 
cuss this case with some fulness .of -detaiL 

The group refen*ed; -to' ..■■represents a ■ plump young woman, fully 
draped, standing, held , in- the . grasp of an eagle with expanded wings, 
and is reasonably conjectui’ed to represent the translation to heaven , of 
Mtija Devi, the .mother of Buddha, in order that she might he born 
again, as i^elated in the Buddhis.t scriptures. However this, may be,,, it is' 
quite impossible to doubt the correctness of Sir A. Gunninghaiii’s opinion, 
as quoted by Major Cole, that the composition in question is an 
adaptation or the Rape of Ganymede, a favourite subject of the later 
Greek artists, and of their Roman imitators. 

The bronze work on this theme by Leochares (B. 0. 372-330) was 
considered a masterpiece of that famous artist of the later Attic school, 
and was praised with enthusiasm by Pliny. 

The original has unfortunately perished, but several copies or 
imitations of it, belonging to various periods, some executetl in marble, 
and some engraved on gems, are extant, and have been figured in many 
well-known works on the history of art. 
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One of tlie marble copies is in tlie British Mnsetim, another is at 
Thessaionica, a third at Venice, and a fourth, the finest of all, is pre- 
serTecl in the Mnseo Pio Ciementino at the Vatican.^ 

In this composition, "which most nearly corresponds with Pliny’s 
description of the original, the eagle is represented as supported by the 
trunk of a tree behind it, with its wings expanded, and neck stretched 
upwards, and grasping firmly, though tenderly, in its talons the beauti- 
ful youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch the receding earth. 
The robe of Ganymede is dexterously disposed behind his back so as to 
protect his body from the sharp claws of the great bird, and yet to 
exhibit the full beauty of the nude figure, A dog, seated below, howls 
piteously for his departing master. 

Critics point out that the addition of the dog to this group, and the 
insertion of the tree, are not only in accordance with the myth as re- 
lated by Virgil, t hut are of artistic importance as an aid to the imagi- 
nation by rendering more perceptible the soaring movement of the 
principal figures, and thus minimizing the objections to a plastic pre- 
sentation of a pictorial subject. 

The Buddhist adaptations omit the dog, and in this respect agree 
with the groups preserved at Venice, Thessaionica, and in the British 
A^useum, but, in the pose of the eagle, and the introduction of the trunk 
of the tree, they resemble the Vatican group more closely than any other. 
Three of the examples of these adaptations figured by Ma jor Cole 
(Plates 2, 8, and 4) were found in the ruins at Sanghao. His fourth 
example (Plate 17) was obtained at the upper monastery of Huttiij 
which is situated close to Sanghao. The Sanghao specimens figured in 
Plates 3 and 4 are duplicates, whereas the Huttu specimen agrees with 
the Sanghao sculpture illustrjated in Plate 2.J 

^ Overbcck (Mytholocjie der Kunst) kas pointed out that the extant Eape of 
Ganymede groups fall into two distinct classes. The lii'st represents the eagle as 
the messenger of Zens ; the second presents the god Mraself transformed into the 
shape of an eagle. The Tatican group is the best examxde of the first and earlier, 
the Tenefcian scnlptnre is the best example of the second and later type. Engravings 
of the Yatican group will be found in Yiscontf s ITuseo Pw-Clemenfino, Yol. Ill; p. 
149, and in the histories of sculpture by Winckelmann, Ltibke, and Perry. A figure 
of the Yenetian specimen is given in Zanetti’s "work on San i^larco. Tlie Tlies- 
salonican group is described and engraved in Stuart’s Af/ien.-?, Ill, ch. 9, PI. 11 and 
IX. The Indian adaptations seem to combine tlie characteristics of both types, 
t ‘‘Filer quern praspes ab Ida 

Snblimom pedibus rajiuit Jovis armiger uncis ; 

Longmvi palmas nequidquam ad sidera tenduiit 
Custodes, sawitque canum latratus in auras.” (AEneid, Y, 252-2o7). 
t ^lajor Cole says that Sir A. . Cunningham found an example of the woman 
and eagle .subject in a knob or plume of a royal statue at Jamalgarhi, which is now 
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Botli tlie Buddhist variations show a general agreement with one 
another, though differing considerably in detail. The posture of Mays 
in the specimens figured in Plates 2 and 17 is singularly ungraceful and. 
con,strained. As some compensation for this defect her feet , are so 
treated as to suggest the notion that she is really being lifted from the 
ground, and, in this respect these-, examples are superior totlie.other 
: two, which altogether fail to , convey, the idea : of upward motion. In: 
both varieties the female figure is fully draped. 

The substitution of a fat, roii3id-clieeked, young Indian woman, 
swathed in heavy drapery, for the nude form of Ganymede instinct with 
the -beauty of Greek youth, destroys all the sesthetic value of the, com- ■ 
position, which is, in its Buddhist forms, devoid of life or elegance, . and 
far inferior to the wmrst Greeco-Roman example. The conversion of a 
Greek theme to their own uses by the Gandhara sculptors is more 
readily demonstrated in the case of the Rape of Ganymede than in any 
other, but, unfortunately for their reputation, they were less successful 
in dealing with this subject than almost any other wliioh they attempted. 
Probably it would be correct to say that a purely ideal subject was be* 
yond their powers. 

A very curious panel in the Lahore Museum, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington, has been differently interpreted by Sir 
A. Cunningham and Dr. Leitnei*. 

The former describes it as a “ portion of a large sculpture, contain- 
ing eleven figures. The three lower ones are soldiers armed with spears 
and shields ; but the rest, with their animaFs heads, large mouths, and 
sharp teeth, are probably intended for demons. As such they may have 
formed part of the army which Mara. brought to frighten Buddha during . 
his ascetic ,medifcation under the Bodhi tree.” {Descriptive List, 588.) 

The three soldiers in the lower compartment, marcMiig one behind 
the other, are certainly not Indian in style or equipment. They are 
Greek, not Roman warriors. T wo of them carry long oval shields, the 
shield of the third differs in shape, having a rectangular body, and 
circular head, with narrow neck. Sir A. Cunningham’s conjecture as 
to the meaning of the composition fails to explain the presence of these 
soldiers. 

Dr. Leitner, ivho has seen Buddhist iiiasquei’ade processions in 
Ladakh, informs me that he regards the monstrous forms in the upper 
X^art of the panel as intended to represent the masks of the Vices in a 

in the Calcutta Museum, hut the Catalogue does not mention any sacli specimen. 
G. 40, a soalptiire ten inches high, seems to deal with the same subject, although 
Dr. Anderson does not recognize it. So large an object can hardly have formed 
of a knob or ^jlanie. 
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procession of Yiees and Virtues, and that the soldiers may be inter- 
preted as the escort, In his Catalogue he gives a somewhat different 
explanation. 

Whatever be the correct interpretation of this strange compositioii, 
it is certainly one of the best, and presumably among the earliest, 
■woi'ks of the Gandhara school. Ail the figures are well executed, and 
the aged and monstrous heads in the upper compartment are carved 
with great cleverness and spirit. It probably, like the Athene, belongs 
to the pre-Roman period. 

Inasmuch as my object in this paper is not the publication of an 
exhaustive monograph on the Gandhara school of sculpture, but the 
presentation of a g*eneral view of the modes of Grceco-Roman infl.uence 
on India, though with special i^eference to the Gandhai^a sculptures, I 
shall not proceed further in the detailed description of works from the 
Kabul valley, which deal with subjects obviously belonging to the 
domain of Buddhist mythology. 

Certain decorative elements, which are not peculiar to the Gandhara 
school, hut also occur iu the earlier sculptures at Bharhut and Buddha 
Gaya in the interior of India, are mythological, but not in themselves, 
so far as appears, sj)ecially connected with Buddhist mythology. I 
allude to the hippocamps, centaurs, tritons, and various winged and 
other monsters, which are frequently met with. These forms, which 
are certainly of Grmco-Roman origin, so far as India is concerned, were 
probably used by the Buddhist artists for purely decorative purposes, 
without any definite symbolical meaning. Such monsters were common 
in Greek art, and are su|)posed especially to oharacterisje the works of 
the follo^vex^s of Scopas. 

The comic friezes in which boys are shown pulling cattle by the 
tails, riding on lions, and disporting themselves in sundry fanlas tic ways, 
are obviously not Indian in design. Major Cole’s plate 26 illustrates a 
tolerably good specimen from tbe Mian lOian monastery of such a ooinio 
frieze, the figures in which are boys mounted on lions. 

The direct model for these works was probably found in Roman art. 
Their ultimate source is to be traced to the Alexandrian compositions 
depicting the “ erotopcegnia (love-sports, amatory poems) of the Ana- 
creontic school, in which Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of 
wild animals and monsters, lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer.”^ 

Among the remains of the Gandhara sculptor’s work an extra- 
ordinary abundance of detached humam heads, chiefly executed iu 
stucco, is met with. 

* Perry, History of Greeh and Eo?nan BculphirCf p. G29. 
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; ,Tlie cases ill the British Mnseum contam . a series . of ' about forty 
sucli heads, .Tarjiiig from life-size to very small :,dirjieiisioiis. Most, of 
these were obtained in the Peshawar District, and purchased in 1861 
through the late Mr. Thomas.’^ They are as varied in character as in 
size, and comprise old and. young, male and female, serious and comic. 
Almost all are good, but I was particularly struck by tlie bead, five or 
six inches in height, of an aged, emaciated, and bearded man, and the 
very remarkable life-size head of a laughing youth, with lai’ge straight., 
nose, big projecting ears, and a curl 61 hair on his forehead. 

Dr. Deitner has a considerable number of similar heads in his, 
collection, and, as lie observes, it is impossible not to notice the resem- 
blance ■ between tlmin and the heads found, in Cyprus, speci 1116,115 of 
wiiicli may be seen in the British, South Kensiiigto,n, and Woking 
Museums. 

The specimens from the Peshawar District, in, the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, marked P 1 — 18, are similar, and some particularly good ex- 
amples of such heads, found in the Mian Khan monastery, are figured in 
Major Cole’s Plate 28. 

Two plaster heads of this class are figured in plate IX, fig. 5, 
a and b. They are about each six inches in height. The head 
reproduced in fig*, a is very Greek in feature, thoiig'h Indian in orna- 
ment. The photograph, in consequence of foreshortening, does not do 
the face full Justice. 

The great abundance of such detached stucco heads is probably to 
be explained, at least in part, by the followdng observation of Masson, 
who notes that at the village of Hidda, near Jalalabad in the upper 
Kabul valley, “idols in great numbers are to be found. They are 
small, of one and the same kind, about six or eight inches in height, and 
consist of a strong cast head fixed on a body of earth, whence tlie heads 
only can be brought away. They are seated and clothed in folds of 
drapery, and the hair is woven into rows of curls. The bodies are 
sometimes painted wdth red lead, and rarely covered with leaf-gold ; 
they appear to have been interred in apartments, of which fragments 
are also found, 

Section lY, HELLEmsTic Sculptuee m Ix-dia Peoper. 

An exhaustive examination of all the knowui remains of early 
Buddhist sculpture which exhibit traces, more or less distinct, of teach- 
ing derived from Gi*eek sources would, I fear, be extremely tedious, 

Inforoiatiou kindb' gnppHed by A. Pranks, Esq., P. E. S, 

t Ariana Antiqua, p. 113. 
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and would certainly extend this paper far beyond the limits to wliicli 
I desire to confine it. The Hellenistic infliience on India Proper was 
slight, and no site in the interior of India contains the reniains of a 
distinct, weli-established Greek, or Graeco-Roman, school of art, such 
as existed in Gandliara. I shall, therefore, content myself with a mere 
passing reference to most of the Indian cases in which the marks of 
western art teaching have been detected, and shall describe in detail 
only a few specially interesting works. 

The honeysuckle ornament on the capitals of some of the monoliths 
of Asoka (B. 0. 250) is the earliest example of a Greek form of decora- 
tion applied to Indian work. Mr. Pergusson has suggested that Asoka 
borrowed this ornament direct from its Assyrian or Babylonian birth-, 
place, and not from the Greeks,'^' but, considering the fact that, even 
in Asoka’s time, Assyrian and Babylonian art belonged to a distant 
past, it seems much more natural to suppose that the Ionic Iioneysiickl© 
ornament was introduced into India from the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
with which Asoka was in communication. 

I have already alluded to the tritons, hippocamps, and other marine 
monsters which formed part of the ordinary Greek decorative stock-in- 
trade, and passed into Indian art. 

The cenfcaur, another characteristic Greek form, is found among 
the sculptures at Bharliut, dating from about B. 0. 150, and among 
those at Buddha Gaya, which are somewhat earlier. f 

The chariot of the sun, in Indian mythology, is drawn by seven 
steeds. At Buddha Gaya in Bihar, and again at Bhaja in the Bombay 
Presidency, we find it represented drawn by four steeds, as in Greek art.J 
Mi*. Pei*gusson also draws attention to the Greek look of ‘Hhe figure 
of the spear-bearer’’ in the Bhaja cave temple. § The same writer 
detects the presence of a distinctly Greek element in the well-known 
sculptures of Amaravati on the Krishna river, and such an element may 
certainly be traced in them, though its presence is not very obvious on 
casual inspection.]] 

^ Gam Tem'pleSy-^,%21^ 

t For a fall descriptive account of the sonlptnres at Bharlmt, see Sir A. Onn- 
ningham’s special work on the subject. Centaurs at Buddha G-aya and Bliarlint are 
described in Anderson's Catalogue j Part I, p. 129, where further references are 
given. ■ ■ 

X For the Buddha Gaya sun chariot, see Cunningham, Arclicool. Tol. IIT, 
p. 97 ; Buddha Gaycl hy Eajendralal Mitra, Plate L ; Fergusson and Burgess, Gave 
Temples, p. 621. For the Bhaja example of the same design see ArchajoL, Survci/ 
of W. India, Yol. lY, p. 6, PL VI, 

§ Cave Temples, p. 521, PL XCVI, 5. 

II See Tree and Serpent Worship^ 2ttd ed., pp. lOG, I72, 
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V:, Tlie most distinct and conspicuona remains of Indo-Hellenic art 
in' the interior of India are tliose wliioh hare' been discovered , at the 
ancient city of Matlmra, situated on the Jamuna about thirty-five miles 
from, Agra. 

A group in sandstone, found at or near Mathura, was described 
and 'figured more than fifty years ago by James Prinsep as representing 
Silenus, with his attendants, and a second corresponding, though not iden- 
tical, group lias since been discovered by Mr. Growse in the neighbour- 
hood of the same city. 

The block first found is -three feet broad, and three feet eight inches 
high, hollowed on the top into a shallow basin, perfectly smooth, and 
originally nearly circular, and is sculptured back and front with figures 
in high relief. 

‘‘ In the front group the principal figure is a stout, half-naked man, 
resting on a low seat, with wig or vine-crowned brow, out-stretched 
arms, which appear to be .supported by the figures, male and female, 
standing one on each side. The dress of the female is certainly not 
Indian, and is almost as certainly Greek. * * Prinsep agrees, 

with Stacey in considering the principal figure to be Silenus : — ^ His 
portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine- wreathed forehead, stamp 
the individual, while the drapery of his attendants pronounce them at 
least to be foreign to India, whatever may be thought of Silenus* own 
costume, which is certainly highly orthodox and BrahmanicaL If the 
sculptor were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his proportions . 
and attitudes are good ; nay, superior to any specimen of pure Hindu 
sculpture we possess ; and, considering the object of the group, to sup- 
port a sacrificial vase (probably of the juice of the grape), it is excel- 
lent.* *** - , . 

Prinsep’s account of the purpose of the block described by him, and ' 
Ms interpretatioo of the sculptures have both been disputed. I shall 
not enter into the controvei-sy on the subject, which may be read in the 
works cited in the note. Personally, I am of opinion, that the drunken 
' man is an Indian adaptation of Silenus. 

A third work, much in the same style, and still more obviously 

* Cunningham, Archml. Eep.^ Tol I, p. 243. Trinsep^s origmal account will 
he ioxmd in Jourml As. Soc. of Bengal, Y oh T, (1836), pp. 51y, 567, PI. XXXI. 
The sculpture described by -Prinsep and its subsequently discovered companions arc 
discussed by Mr. Growse, and illustrated by good plates, in the same Journal,, Tol. 
XLIV, Part I (1875), p, 212, Pis. XII, XIIT, and are further commented on by 
The same writctr in Muthardf a District Memoir, See also Anderson’s Cat(dog}M, 
Fart I, pp. 
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Greek in subject and treatment, was discovered in 1882 by Sir A, 
Cnnningbam, also at Mathura, where it served an humble purpose as the 
side of a cattle-trough. . This unique specimen now adorns the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s careful, though rather asYkwardlj 
worded, description of it is as follows : — 

IT. 17. — A figure of Hercules in alto-rilievo, 2 feet 5 inches 
high, strangling the Nemean lion. The latter is represented standing 
erect on its hind feet, but grasped round the neck by the left arm of 
Hercules, who is pressing the neck against his shoulder. The right 
arm of the statuette is broken off, but, as the axilla is exposed, the a-riii 
had been represented raised and bent on itself at the elbow, so that 
the band had been brought down close to the shoulder, but hidden in 
the foliage behind the figure, the tree being the same as occurs in the 
Silenus group. The greater portion of the knotted club is seen behind 
the right side of the figure. The action, therefore, is not only that of 
strangling, but of clubbing the lion as well. The head of Hercules 
has been lost, and the front part also of the head of the lion. He 
{mil. Hercules) is represented as having worn the skin of an animal 
over his back, as the front limbs are tied before his chest in a loop- 
knot, the free ends being the paws. The beard of the lion is indi- 
cated by parallel pendants, and, on the full rounded left cheek, there 
is a somewhat stellate figure with wavy arms, probably a rude Swas- 
tika. The fore-limbs of the lion are raised to the front of its neck, 
grasping the left hand of Hercules, but they are very feebly executed. 
The general art characters of the figure are essentially Grecian, but, 
in the attitude in which Hercules is placed towards the lion, and 
the consequent position of his right arm, it would be extremely difficult 
to deal any but the most feeble blow. Although there is considerable 
anatomical accuracy in delineating the position of the various muscles 
brought into play in Hercules, the lion is devoid of action and badly 
shaped.”^ 

These Mathura sculptures have very little in common wdtli those 
of Gandhara, and seem to be tbe work of a different school. They have 
not the Boman impress which is so plainly stamped on the art of Gan- 
dhara, and are apparently the result of Greek beaching conveyed throiigli 
other than Roman channels. It is difficult to fix their date with pre- 
cision. It cannot well be later than A. D. 800, and the style is not 
good enough to justify the suggestion of a very early date. Perhaps 
A. D. 203 may be taken as an approximate date for these works, but at 
present their chronological position cannot be definitely delermiued. 


* CfiiiiJotvie, Fart 1, p, 190. 
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Tliej are hj no means, in mj opinion, equal in merit to, tlie ..best,, of tlie 
.Ganclliara Ituio-Eomaa sculptures, which. I assign to the third cen- 
tury A. D. : 

The Mathura group of Herakles ■ and the lion may be contrasted 
with the widei^r different- representation of the same subject recently 
foLind at Quetta in Baluchistan. A much corroded copper or bronze 
statuette, two and a quarter feet high, discovered at. that place, sliow.3 
.the hero^ staadirig, and holding undei his left arm. either the skin or 
dead body of the slain lion, the right arm being waiiting.^^ This work, 
to Judge from the published plate, has an archaic look, and bears a 
curiously close res.emblance to 'the colossal figure .found at Kljorsabad 
ill Assyria, fancifully named IsTimrod by Boaorai, and desigiiated the 
Assyrian Hercules by other writer-s. “ He - is represented strangling a 
young. Hon,' which he presses against his cliest with ]]is left arm, while 
he is clutching -in his hand the fore-paw of the animal, which seems 
convulsed in tlie ' agony , of his grasp. In his right liaiid he holds an 
instrument which we infer to b© analogous to the boomeraag of tlie 
Australians/’ etc.f 

I cannot venture to assign even an approximate date for the Quetta 
statuette, and can only say that it is certainly an early work. 

Section F. The CheonolO'Gy ani> Affiyities of the or 

Peshawae School op ScuLPTaRE. 

It is impossible to determine the affinities of a school of art until 
its chronological position is known at least with approximate accuracy.- 
Apparent resemblances bet .ween the works of different schools are apt 
to be delusive and misleading unless checked by chronological dates iiide.- 
pendeat of the idiosyncrasies of the critic. On the other hand, the style 
of the works of art, the date of which is in question, is in itself, when 
used with due caution, an essential element for the determination of the 
chronology, if conclusive external proof is not forthcoming. In the case 
of the Garidhara school its chronology and affinities are both still to a 
large extent undetermined.' I shall quote subsequently the divergent 
Judgments of the principal authorities on the subject. For the present 
I shall confine myself to the examination of the external evidence for 
the chronology of the Gandhara sculptures. This evidence fails chiefiy 
under three heads, namely, (I) Epigraphic, (2) Numismatic, and (3) the 
records of the Chinese pilgrims. The pilgrims’ testimony, supplemented 

* Journal As. Soc. of Bengal^ Tol. LYI, p, 163, PI X. 

^ and its PalaceSy iiad p. ICS,: Plate. X. . 
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br seanij historical data from Indian sources, will be more conveniently 
dealt with in connection with the internal evidence derived from style. 
The other two heads may here be considered. 

The epigraphio material in the Gandhara region is unfortunately 
meagre in quantity, and the little that exists gives but a small amount 
of information. 

The local inscriptions, known in 1875, are ennmerated by Sir A. 


Cunningham,^ and comprise the following records, namely, from 

(1-) 

Jamalgarlii. 

(a) Certain mason’s marks ; 

(13) The Indian names of a weekday and a 
month on a pilaster ; 

(y) Seven unintelligible letters, read as Sapkae 
danamuhha, incised on the back of the 
nimbus of one of the statues suppos- 
ed to be those of kings. 

(2.) 

Kharkai. 

(a) Masons’ marks ; 

(/3) Three characters, read as a, ra, and de, 
on the sides of a small stone relic- 
chamber. 

(3.) 

Zeda. 

Inscription of Kanishka dated in the year 
11. 

(4.) 

Ohind. 

A fragment dated in the month Chaitra of 
the year 61. 

(5.) 

Takht-i-Bahi. 

Inscription dated in the 26th year of Maha- 
raja Giiduphara, in the year 103 of 
an undetermined era. 

(6.) 

Panjtar. 

Inscription of a Maharaja of Gushan or 
Kushan tribe, dated in the year 122. 

(7-) 

Saddo. 

The Indian name of a month on a rook. 

(8.) 

Sahri-Bahlol. 

The Indian name of a month on a fragment 


of pottery. 

Inasmuch as Taxila may be included for the purposes of the his- 
tory of art in Gandhara, the Taxila inscription of the Satrap Liako 
Kusulako, dated in the 78th year of the great king Moga, should be 

added to the above list. 

I have lately obtained an inscription on the pedestal of a statuette of 
Buddha dated in the year 274, 

^11 the inscriptions above referred to are in the alphabet variously 
designated as Aiuau, Ario or Ariauo-Pali, or Baotrio-Pali, which is 
written from right to left, and was employed by Asoka (B. 0. 250) in 

* Archc^ol, Rep , VoL T, pp. 57—64, 
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Ms edict inscription' engraved OH' tlie rock at ShahMzgarM (Kapnrda- 
giri) in tke Gandliara country. 'The use of this alpliabefc,.neTe'r hecanie 
general in the interior of India, and certainly died out there altogether 
at an . early .date, not much subsequent to .the C-hristian era. 

These facts have been utilized by Sir A. Cunningham as an arga- 
mont for the early date of the Gandhara sculptures, but the argument 
seems to me devoid of all force. W.hen he wrote his Report the latest 
known date for an Arian inscription was the year 122, recorded in , .the 
Pan jt.ar document, and this date was then believed to refer to the era 
known by the name of Vikrama, B. C. 57. S.ir A. Cunningham, therefore, 
argued “As no Indian letters have been found on any of them, I con- 
clude that the whole of the sculptures must belong to the two centuries 
before and after the Christian era, as the Arian characters are known to 
have fallen into disuse about A. D. 100 or a little later.’* 

Fo one now believes that the Indo- Scythian era is the same as that 
of Vikrama, and most archaeologists hold, though conclusive proof is still 
wanting, that the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are dated in the S'aka era 
of A. D. 78. If this correction be applied, Sir A. Cunninghain’s argu- 
ment will mean that all the Gandhara sculptures must be prior to 
A. D. 250. 

One premise of this argument has been destroyed by the discovery 
of an Arian inscription dated 274, equivalent to A. D. 352, if refeiTed 
to the Saka era. That inscription at the present moment happens to 
be the latest known, but there is no reason why one still later should 
not be found. The absence of Indian letters on the Gandhfc^ sculp- 
tures simply proves that the Indian alphabet was not used in that part 
of the country, which fact was known already for an earlier period from 
the existence of Anoka’s ShahbazgarM inscription. 

The Arian character never took root in India Proper, and its early 
total disuse there gives no indication as to the date of its disuse in its 
original home in the countries on the north-west frontier. I should 
not be surprised, if an Arian inscription dated as late as A. D. 500 should 
bo discovered in A fgh anistan or the Western Pan jab. 

The Gandhara sculptures can be proved, on other grounds, to be 
earlier than A. D. 500, up to which date the Arian character may well 
have continued in use in the country where , they occur. The fact, 
therefore, that the Gandhara inscriptions are all in the Arian character, 
does not help in any way to £x the date of the sculptures, much less 
does it prove that they are earlier either than A. D. 100 or A. D. 250. 

Among the inscriptions', 'in Sir A. Ounningham’s list those from 
Zeda, Ohind, Panjtar, Saddo, and Sahri-Bahlol, are not 

closely associated with Graco- Buddhist sculptures. The valueless Sacldo 
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fragtiient insmbed on a rock is the only one among these records found 
in its original position. These inscriptions conseqneatly give no warrant 
for the assumption that the Grseco-Bnddhist scnlptnres are contein- 
poraiy with Kanishka or Gondophares, who are mentioned in some of 
the-docnments. 

The Anan inscriptions at Kharkai and Jamalgarhi are incised on 
works of the Greeco-Buddhist or Gandhara school, but are too frag- 
mentary to be of any use. Sir A. Cunningham \\dsbes to read the 
characters a, ra, de^ on the Kharkai relic-chamber as A'rya Deva, the 
name of a Buddhist patriarch who flourished late in the first century 
A. D , blit this intei’pretation is purely conjectural, and cannot be 
admitted. 

The result of all the foregoing discussion is the negative conelusion 
that, with the exception of the image of Buddha dated 274, no epigraphic 
evidence to prore the date of the Gandhara sculptures has yet been 
discovered.. 

This unique dated inscription is of sufficient interest to deserve a 
particular description. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. L. White 
King, B. C. S., for permission to publish it.* 

In or about the year 1883, at Hashtnagar, the site of the ancient 
Pushkalavati (Penkeloaitis), Mr. King came across a statue of the 
standing Buddha, which was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindus as an 
orthodox deity. He could not carry away the statue, but was allowed 
to remove its inscribed pedestal, a photograph of which is reproduced 
in Plate X. 

The pedestal, like most of the Gandhara sculptures, is composed of 
bine slate, and is 14|-'' long by 8" high. Its front is adorned by an alto- 
rilievo, enclosed between two Indo- Corinthian pilasters, and represent- 
ing Buddha seated, attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting 
oiferings to him. 

All Arian inscription, consisting of a single line of character, deeply 
and clearly cut, and in great part excellently preserved, occupies a- 
smooth band below the relief. This band was evidently prepared for the 
inscription, which must have been executed at the same time as the 
sculpture. The record is incomxDlete at the end, and the lost portion, 
which is of very small extent, may have contained the name of the 
person who dedicated the image. 

The extant portion was read by Sir A. Cunningham, for Mr. King, 
as follows : — 

^ I have already printed a brief notice of this inscription, accompanied by a 
lifjhogmph tB^ken from n, rubbing, in Indian Antiquaryj Vol. XYllI, (1889), p. 257* 
The photograph is now published for the first time. 
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2'74, emhorusmasa masasa mi jpamJiami 5 — Tlie record, as 
it stands, consists of a date, and nothing more. The. nioiitli is stated to 
be intercalarj, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct,, 
and their. interpretation seems to be free from' doubt. The notation is 
ckimsy, and may be rendered thus in Roman numerals, II 'C XX XX 
XX.XIY, = 274. 

The main question suggested by this very scanty record is that of 
the .identity of the era referred to. 

The locality in which the inscription was found suggests tha4 the 
date might be expressed either in the era of Gondopliares,.. as used in 
the TaMit-i-Balii inscription, or the era of the great king Moga referred 
to in the Taxila record' of -Liako -Kusulako,' or in the, era, ■gen.erall}^ 
identified' with the Shka era, which was employed by Kanishka. , These 
are the only three eras, in which Arian inscriptions from' the Gandhara 
region are known to be dated, and ' it is reasonable to assume, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the number 274 refers to one 
or other of these epochs. The initial point of no one of the three has 
yet been ascertained, and conseqnently an exact date for the new 
inscription cannot be fixed in any case. But the approximate begimiiiigs 
of all three eras can be determine<l by numismatic evidence, and one of 
two approximate dates can be selected for the inscription. 

The coins indicate that the eras used both by Moga and Gondophares 
must have their starting points about the middle of the first century 
B. C., and, so far as appears at present, the two may have been identb 
cal. For the purpose of selecting an approximate date for the inscrip- 
tion they may be treated as one, and as equivalent to the era B. G, 57, 
known to the later ages as the Yiki’ama Sam vat. ^ 

^ Assaming that the Maharaja Gudiiphara of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is iden- 
tical with the sovereign whose name is variously given on coins, in the genitive case, 
as UndopheiToii, Ctondoijharou, Gadapharasa, Gudaphanasa, and Gadapharasa, or, 
in the nominative case, as Undophares ; and assuming further that all the coins 
alluded to were struck by one king, then the nuraisniatic evidence indicatos that he 
liourishod in the first half of the first ceiitiiiy B. C. (See Gardner' Gatah:»jnn of the 
(Joins of the Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. XLIV, 103 — IDS, Flates XXIJ, XXIII^ 
XXXIl). The year 103 of Gondophares wmnld therefore fail about the middle of 
the first century A. D., and, for rough approximations, his era may be regarded as 
identical with that of Vikrunui, 

Assuming that Moga of the Taxilati inscription is identical with Maues, wiu;> is 
known from coins, his date must be fixed as about 60 or 70 B. 0., which, ai^ain, is 
nearly synchronous with the .era of Ytoama (See Gard7ie}\ pp. XXXtIl, XLIX. For 
the Taxilan inscription see Ounmingham, Arehceol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 132, PL hIX, tnui 
ToL F, p 67). 

I must not, <.)i‘ course, be understood to suggest that as a matter of fact either 
Moga or uundopliare.^ u.sed the era aflerwards known ms the Vikrama Samvm, I Uoc 
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If tlien tbe Hashtnagar inscription is dated in the era either of Moga 
or Gondophares its approximate date is 274 — 57 = A. D. 214. 

Though demonstration that Kanishka used the S'aka era is still 
wanting, there is no doubt that the era of his inscriptions does not differ, 
at the most, more than about twenty years from the S^aka, and for the 
present purpose the era of Kanishka may be taken as identical with the 
S'aka, A. D. 78. Assuming that this era "was used in the Hashtnagar 
record, its date is A. D. 352. The alternative appromnate dates, there- 
fore, are A. D. 214 and 352. 

The style of the Hashtnagar alto-relievo appears to me to be de- 
cidedly inferior to that of most of the Mi4n Khan, Jamalgarhi, Nuttu, 
and Sanghao sculptures. The figures in it are not undercut, as tliey 
are in the best specimens of Grjeco- Buddhist art, and the execution, 
on the whole, is poor. So far as I can judge, the work cannot well be 
older than tbe middle of the fourth century. 

This dubious conclusion is the only assistance given by epigraphic 
evidence for determining the problem of the age of the Gandhara 
sculptures. 

The numismatic testimony is nearly as scanty and weak as the 
epigraphic. 

The undisturbed hoard of the coins of Azes buried below the 
Taxila temple with the Ionic pillars indicates, as argued above (p> 115), 
that that edifice is to be dated from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and this inference is in harmony with the reasoning based on 
considerations of architectural style. It is, as I have already observed, 
impossible to decide whether the plaster statues found in the Taxilan 
temple are contemporary with it or not, for no information concerning 
their style has been published. The coins of Azes found at Taxila, 
therefore, give no clue to the chronological position of the Gandhara 
school of sculpture, excepting a few of the earliest works, especially 
the Pallas, already discussed (p. 121), The only localities, so far as I 
can ascertain, where coins have been discovered in close association 
with remains of Grseco-Buddhist, or Romano- Buddhist, sculpture, ax^e 
Jamalgarhi and Sanghao. 

Lieutenant Crompton in his report on excavations at the former 
site says nothing about coins beyond the unsatisfactory remark that a 
few silver and copper coins were turned up but Sir A. Gunniugharn 

the epoch B. C. 57 merely as a short expression for any era which began somewhere 
about the middle of the first century B. 0., and about which more accurate know-' 
ledge is wanting. The Arian inscriptions from the Gandhara eountiy ba-ve nut yet 
been properly edited, and the published translations are quoted with reserve. 

* Indian' AnHqum'y, Vol. TO, p, 144. 
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en the CiviUmtmi . of^AndentJMiia. 

is a' lifctle more explicit, and records that, diiriiigilie progi*ess of tlie 
explorations, eight coins are discovered, seven of wiiicli Bore' ^ the name 
of Baxo Beo, or Yasu Deva.^ , . . ■ . 

Uiilortiinatelj nO' more particalar accoTmt of these coins lias been 
.published. .We do not know either the circumstances of their discovery, 
or .their niimismatie type, and consequently can d.raw no positive infer- 
ence from the fact that they were found. Coins bearing the name , of 
Bazo Deo or Yasu Deva continued to be struck for a long period, but 
none of tlieni are earlier than about A. D. 150, f a.nd all we can saj^. ' is 
that the discovery of Bazo Deo coins at' Jaiaalgarhi is perfectly . con- 
sistent with the inferences to-be dx’aw.n from the style of the sculptures 
found, in that locality, even if it -be assumed, which is. not proved, that 
the coins are contemporary with the sculptures. The coins, for .all that 
appears to the contrary, may have been struck in the third century. 

The only other locality where the disco verj- of coins can be held to 
afford evidence for fixing the chronology of Gandhara sculpture is 
Sangliao, The discovery is reported by Major Cole, a good explorer and 
photographer, but a bad archaeologist, as follows : — 

“ The site where the sculptures were dug is perched on a steep 
spur, and- wa>s the first excavation done under my superintendence in 
Janua.iy, 1883. The building revealed two distinct periods, and consists 
of a hasemeni containing small topes, and of a sih])erstTuctiife of plain 
apartments, built obliquely over the hasemeiit, apparently without re- 
.ference to.its plan. 

The sculptures were found in the hasementj and belong to the 
older period; coins of Kanishka, ' A.' D. 80 to 120, were founcl in the 
superstructure, and belong to the more modern peinod.”! 

The Kaiiishka coins were found along with a brass ri.ng in the so- 
called ‘treasury,’ “in earthenware jars .embedded in the floors at 
the corners A and B,” as shown in the plan.§ 

The sculptures referred to were sent to the Lahore Museum, and 
form the subject of Plate II of Major Cole’s volume of heliogravures. 

A coin of Gondophares was also found somewhere in the same group 
of biiildings.jl Gondophares reigned about A. D. 30, but the mere fact 
that a coin of liis was found at Jamalgarhi would, at the most, prove 

ArcJwoL Rep,^ Yol. T, p. 194. 'The date assigned to Bazo Beo in tMs passage 
is admittedly erroneons. 

f Gardner, Catalogue of Goins of Ch'eek and Bcythic Kings, pp. lii, 159 — 161 
PL XXIX. 

J Cole, Third Meporf of the CuratoT of Ancient Monujnenfs In India, for the 
year 1883-84, p.' cx.. .. 

§ Cole, Second Be^port, for 1882-83, p. oxx, PL 3. 

II Oole, Third Beport, p. cx. 
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an early occupation of the site. It is no eyicleiice of the date of a parti- 
cular set of scnlptnres. 

The discovery of coins of Kaiiishka in the superstructure of the 
Jamalgarhi monastery, above the basement containing the sculptures, 
is a much more -weighty fact, and undoubtedly seems to warrant Major 
Cole’s inference that the sculptures are eaidier than A. D. 100. E"eYerthe- 
lessp I am convinced that the inference is a mistaken one. I fully 
accepjt Major Cole’s account of what he saw, but it is quite possible 
that he did not see all that ought to have been observed. He is a 
strong believer in Sir A. Cunningham’s theory of the early date of the 
Gandliara sculptures, and may, like many other people, have been 
uiieonsciously biassed by a prepossession. It is impossible for any one 
T/iio has not minute local knowledge to check the details of an observa- 
tion as reported, but, while I cannot pretend to point out the seat 
of the error, I am fully persuaded that the discovery of the coins in 
question is not to be explained by the theory that the sculptures photo- 
graphed are earlier than the reign of Kanishka, but should be inter- 
preted in some other way. 

, My reasons for thus , -refusing to accept apparently clear external 
evidence of date will, I hope, be sufficiently estabiislied by the discus- 
sion of the internal evidence on which I am about to enter. For the 
present, it will suffice to say that Major Cole’s plate refutes his text. 
The Sanghao sculptures belong to the same school as tliose of Huttu, 
though they may be a little later, and they bear throughout distinct 
marks of the influence of Eoman art of the third or fourth century. 
They cannot possibly be anterior to A. D. 100, no matter what coins 
•were found above or below them. 

The problem demanding solution may be conveniently stated by 
placing in' juxtaposition and contrast the opinions expressed by the two 
scholars who have attacked it. 

Mr. Fergusson, after giving many reasons, some strong, and some 
the reverse, for his opinion, came to the conclusion ‘' that, though some 
of these Gandhara sculptures probably are as early as the first century 
of the Christian Era, the bulk of them at J amalgiri, and more especially 
those at Takht-i-Bahi, are subsequent to the third and fourth [centuries], 
and that the series extends down to the eighth [centiiry] ; till, in fact, 
the time when Budcihism was obliterated in these countries.”'^' 

Sir Alexander Cunningham expresses his views as follows : 

“ What I have called the Indo-Grcciari style must have been intro- 
duced by the Greeks who ruled the country j but the earliest specimens, 
so far as can be proved, belong to the time of Azes, I saw myself twelve 

^ Indian and HaBtern ArcUtecturej p, 182 . 
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coins of Azes exlinmed from under the temple of Malidr-M-mora (Shah- 
dheri), from which the Indo-Ionic capitals and bases were extracted. 

The Indo- Corinthian examples should be equally old, at least all 
the fine examples. But the oldest that can be proved, belongs to the 
time of the Antonines, and is oertainlij older than Constantine. 

THere follow detailed references to the stupas at Mambyala and 
elsewhere, and to the use of the Arian alphabet, which has been sum- 

c-ientlv discussed above.] ' 

“ I would, therefore, ascribe all the greater works, both of sculpture 
aud architecture, to the jhm-islvUg period of Kushan sway under 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva-, or from 80 to 2b0 A. D 

Doubtless many sMpas were erected after A. D. 200 ; but they were 
comparatively small, and their decorations rough and coarse _ 

[Reference is then made to the Sahri Bahlol image, and the Hidda 
and Baoti Find topes, which will be discussed subsequently.] 

“ I notice that none of the sculptured head-dresses show any affinity 
with Sassanian costume, whereas the coins (Imlo-Sassaniaii) show it 
unmistakeably, from about the time of Bahram Dor. From this I i - - 

that the sculptures are older than 400 A. D. . . 4 n OQn 

“ I believe that the strong Sassanian government from A. D. 230 to 
450 formed a very eiiectnal barrier to intercourse between Rome and 
N-W. India. Roman gold coins are plentiful down to the time of 
Severus and Caracalla [A. D. 217]. They then disappear nntil the 
time of Justin [A. D. 526], Marcian [A. D. 4o0], Leo [A. D. 474], and 

witb »aer M.-. Ferg„„on .. Sir 

A Cunnindiam, and shall now proceed to state the reasons which seem 

to me sufficient to justify me in venturing to differ from such eminent 

authoi convenient to attempt in the first place to fix possible 

limiting dates, and, when that has been done, to determine, so far as 

may bebhe approximate actual dates of tlie sculptures The chronolo- 
gical enquiry involves the determination of their aesthetic affinities. 

^ As to the initial date there is practically no dispute. It is impos- 
sible to be certain that » the Indo-Grecian style ” was really » mtroduced 

# Mr quotations are from a letter dated 8th January 1889, with which Sir A. 
CunniiSa4 favoured me in answer to enquiries, and which consequent!.^ express 
hiTl^i and deliberate opinion on the suhiect. In the Introduction to t oinme Y 
of“the Irchmological Keports he had long ago expressed the same opinion as to the 

relation hetwee; the Kushfa 

which he then held as to the Knshiin chronology obliged him to fix the date of 
sculptures nearly a century and a halt earUer than he now does. 
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by tbe Greeks wlio ruled tbe country,” as Sir A. CunningiiaBi affirms 
that it must have been,- because, with the exception of coins, not a 
vestige of Bactrian arc is known to exist, and we know nothing almost 
about the Greeks who ruled the country beyond the names of some of 
them. 

But, whoever introduced Greek art into India, so far as our pi’esent 
ktiowiedge extends, the Taxilan Ionic temples are certainly our oldest 
specimens of Indo-Greek architecture, and the statuette of Athene, in 
the same postiu’e in which she is shown on the coins of Azes, is our 
oldest Indo-Greek sculpture from the Gandliara region. Both the 
temples and statuette must date approximately from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

It has been shown above (p. 112) that Greek art influenced Indian 
sculpture and architectural decoration from the time of Asoka B. 0. 
250, and that more or less distinct traces of its influence may he traced 
in the interior of India for several centuries afterwards. Greek ideas 
reached India by at least two routes, namely, overland through Baotriaj 
and by sea through the ports of the western coast. 

The Athene and the Taxilan Ionic pillars are, I think, to be classed 
among the results of this old and long-continued Hellenistic influence. 

The bases of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, according to the measure- 
ments of their discoverer, correspond exactly with the pure Attic model, 
as seen in the Erectheum. ‘‘ The capitals differ from the usual Greek 
foi*ms very considerably, and more especially in the extreme height of 
the abacus. The volutes also differ, but they present the same side 
views of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of the 
Ionic order.”^ In other words, the pillars, though with peculiarities of 
their own, are Greek, not Roman. The Roman modification of the 
Ionic order was characterized by corner volutes. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Roman art, as will be explain- 
ed presently, had not affected India, and the fact that the Taxilan Ionic 
pillars are Greek, not Roman, in style, harmonizes perfectly with the 
numismatic evidence that they were erected soon after B. 0. 30. 

So far, then, as the Athene and the Ionic pillars are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the Gandhara sculptures go back to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and A. D. 1 may be taken as the anterior 
limiting date. Fothing older is known in the Gandhara region, I 
shall endeavour to prove subsequently that nothing else which has been 
found there is nearly so old. 

I shall now try to fix the posterior’ limiting date, which Mr. Fergus- 
^ ArchmU Bep. Yoh V, p. 71, ?1. XYIII. 
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son places in the eiglifcli century, ■ and Sir A.,, OnnniEglmm at tbe be- 
ginning of,, tlie dftli. 

: Tlie extension, of the Greeco-Bnddliist series .of sciilptux’es down to 
tlie eiglitli century A. D. by Mr, Fergusson was suggested , by the pub- 
lislied accounts of the opening of the great tope at Manikyaia many years 
ago by General Yeiitura. 

,The undisturbed deposit which was found in the lower portion of 
that building included ' coins of Kanishka and H.uwislika, and none 
later,, and is legitimately . interpreted as signifying that the structure 
in its original form cannot be older than A. D. liO, nor much later than 
A. D. 150. 

The upper deposits, about the exact position, of ■w.Ihch t,liere ,is 
some' doubt, contained various coins ranging in date. from A. D. 63'2 to 
about A. D. 730,, and undoubtedly show that the top of the building must 
have been opened in the eighth century, and a deposit then made. But 
they prove nothing more. 

We are altogether ignorant of the circumstances under wliicli these 
upper deposits were made, and it is very unsafe to build any historical 
theories on their existence. The great tope at Manikyaia is adorned 
■with Iiido-Corintbian pilasters, the existing capitals of wliich are exe- 
cuted in kcmkar, or nodular limestone. Sir A. Cunningham supposes 
that ail the original work of the tope was in sandstone, and that the 
hmikar mouldings date from the eighth century.^ No other example 
of Indo- Corinthian work of that date is known, and, if the existing 
capitals were executed in the eighth century, I feel certain that they 
•were mere restorations. As a matter of fact their date is quite uncer- 
tain. The attempt to connect the coin of Yaso Y arma, A. D. 730, 
wliich was found in the upper deposit,- with supposed repairs of the 
tope in the eighth century is purely conjee tiiraht All we really know 
is that somebody for some reason unknown opened the building at the 
top and put in a coin of Yaso Yarma. Such an adventitious supple- 
mentary deposit is no substantial basis for an argument that Buddhism 
and Indo-Hellenic art still flourished in the Gaiidhara region in the 
eighth century, and, except Yaso Yarma's coin, no evidence wTiatever, 
so far as I am aware, exists to support the inference that the Gandliara 
school of art continued to exist so late as the eiglith century. 

In another place, Mr. Fergusson, still relying on the same poor 
little coin, has given an unwarrantable extension to the duration 

* The great l^Ianikyala tope is discussed by Cunningham at considerable length 
in Arclueol Hep., Yol. II, p. 139, and Yol, Y, pp. 76—78. 

t [It is more probable that the coin is of the 6tli century, of a Yaso Yarmaii 
about 532 A. B. This would admirably fit in with “ the limiting date given on 
p. 153. See Proceedings for August 1888. Ed,] 
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of Bacldliism as a dominant faith in Gr^ndhara. There were,” he 
writes, probably no great Buddhist establishments in Gandhara before 
Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Taso Varma, yet we learn that 
between these dates ['L e. circa A. D, 78 to 730], this province was as 
essentially Buddhist as any part of India/^ 

In support of the last clause of this sentence the Chinese travellers 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang are appealed to, but their testimony does not 
support the conclusion drawn from it. After the middle of the seventh 
century, when Hiuen Tsiang wrote, very few parts of India were essen- 
tially Buddhist,” and Gandhara certainly was not. In A. D. 730 very 
little Buddhism can have been left in it. 

Mr. Fergusson’s language is correct when it is confined to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. Fa Hian who travelled in India in the 
years A. D. 400 — 405, found Buddhism vigorous and flourishing in 
Gandhara, as in a large part of India. But, at the time of the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang, A. D. 629 — 642, a very great change had taken place, and 
Gandhara was very far from being “ essentially Buddhist.” 

The capital city of Gandhara, the modem Peshawar, is, he notes 
abont 40 Zt [= 6 to 7 miles] in cmcuit. The royal family is extinct, 
and the kingdom is governed by deputies from Kapisa [N. of Kabul]. 
The town and villages are deserted, and thei’e are but few inhabitants. 

At one corner of the i^oyal i*esidence there are about 1,000 families 
# # # There are about 1,000 sanghdrdmas [monasteries], which are 
deserted and in ruins. They are filled with wnld shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree. The stupas are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, 
to the number of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics.” 

At Pushkalavati, the modern Haslitnagar, the pilgrim found a 
large population, but not of the congregation of the faithful, for th© 
Buddhist buildings, like those of the capital, were in ruins. 

Taxila, east of the Indus, was dependent on Kashmir, the royal 
family here also being extinct. The monasteries are described as 
“ ruinous and deserted, and there are very few priests j those that there 
are, study the Great Yehicle.”t 

The graphic and emphatic wmrds of Hiuen Tsiang prove wdth abso- 
lute certainty that at the time of his visits (A. D. 629 — 642) the Buddliist 
religion in Gandhara was nearly extinct. The utter decay of which he 
gives such clear testimony must have been in progress for a considerable 
time. It is not possible that the Buddhist edifices of Peshawar could have 
become “ deserted and in ruins, filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree ” in a day. 

^ History of Indian and Bastern Architecture^ p. 76. 

t Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Yoh I, pp. 100, 109, 137. 
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, , , It is quite safe to assume that Buddhism had ceased to be an. active, 
force in the Gaudhara region, including Taxila, by the year" A. D.. 600 ; 
and' it is inconceivable that new religious ediEces on any. considerable .. 
scale should have been erected, or works of art deserving of the name, 
executed in that region subsequent to that date by the scattered, poverty- 
stricken, and. necessarily dispirited adherents of a decaying religion. 

It follows, therefore, that the series of Gr^co-Budclhist works ■ in 
Gandhara does not extend, as Mr. Fergusson supposed, to .the eighth : 
century, but, on the ■ contrary, was closed by the end of the sixth : 
century. 

As a matter of fact, the closing date must,' I believe, be pushed 
back considerably faidber, but in any case, A. B. 600 mnst he taken, as the 
eMre^ne possible limiting posterm' date for any work of the G&Mllidra school 
in the Lotver Kahtd Valley. The dates of which we are in search lie, 
therefore, between A. D. 1 and A. D. 600. 

The above argument, based on the testimony of Hiiieii Tsiang, 
appears to me unanswerable, but it may be well to supplement it by 
other arguments, in themselves of less force, which reduce the closing 
date to still narrower bounds. I have already quoted Sir A Oaimiug- 
liani’s remark that the head dresses of the Gandhara sculptures show no 
affinity with the Sassanian costume, and that the sculptures may there- 
fore be regarded as prior, not only to A. D. 600, but to A. D. 400. 

Another observation of Sir A. Cunningham’s leads to nearly the 
same conclusion. He observes that ‘‘ all, or nearly all, Buddhist build- 
ing must have been stopped after the occupation of Peshawar by 
Kitoio’s soa in the latter part of the Efth 'century.” , The Chinese ac- 
eomit .shoW' that “the last king of the . ruchi [Yueh-ti] .mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gandhara, but was obliged to 
return to the west to oppose the white Hubs, leaving his son in charge 
of the new province. The son established his capital in Fo-lu-she, 
or Parsluiwar [Peshawar] ; and the name of the founder of the Little 
Yiichi, as they were afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah 
Kator, the Chief of Chitral.”^ 

The coins of the kings of the Little Yuchi are described as bearing 
S'aiva emblems, t and the kings tliemselves, therefore, were presumably 
Brahmanists. It is going too far to assume with Sir A. Ciinninghain 
that the rule of a S'aiva king must necessarily have put a stop to all, 
or nearly all, Buddhist buildings, but it must certainly have been iin- 

^ My first quotation is from a private letter. The second is from drc/icgoL 
Bep., Yol. II, p. 63. I have not verified the reference to OMnese authors, which 
is not given in detail, 

t Archaol Bep.j Yol. Y, p. 7. I have not seen any of these coins. 
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favom’aWe; to.' tJaeu^ ejection.. In anotlier place Sir* A. Ominiiigliani. 
speaks of ‘‘ tlie first persecution of Buddhism by the S^aiva kings of 
the Little Yuchi,'’^^ but T do not know what evidence exists for this 
alleged perseGiition. Whatever may have been the precise attitude of 
the Little Yuchi kings towards Buddhism, it is certain that the latter 
years of the fifth century were times of conflict and turiiioil tliroiighoiit 
Forthern India. The Bhitari pillar inscription records the struggles be- 
tween the G-upta dynasty and the Huns (Hunas), and in or about A. D. 
480, on the death of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta empire broke iip.f A 
few years later the stormy career of the Hiina chief Mihiriikula dis- 
turbed the whole of Forthern India from Bengal to Kashmir.} In such 
a period of anarchy and confused struggles for dominion the arts of peace 
are perforce neglected, and it would be strange indeed if Gandhara in 
those days was the scene of the peaceful development of a considerable 
school of sculpture, as Mr. Fergusson supposed it to have been. 

I doubt also if the Gr^co-Ro man impulse retained any considei’- 
able force after A. D, 450, even on the north-west frontier. By that 
time it had certainly spent itself in India Px^oper, both in the Forth 
and West. The last faint traces of Gi'eek skill in design are ohseiwable 
in the Gupta gold coinage of Chandra Gupta II, which was minted in 
Forthern India about A. D. 400, — the later Hiiidh coinage is all barba- 
rous iu style. Corrupt and unmeaning Gi^eek letters linger on the 
silver coins of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta struck in Western 
India up to about A. D. 480, but the fact that these letters ai*e corrupt 
and unmeaning shows that Hellenistic culture had then dwindled down 
to a dead tradition, even in Gujai'at, which had been for centuries in 
communication with Alexandi'ia and Rome. 

In short, all that is known of early Indian histoiy indicates the great 
improbability of the existence of a flourishing Hellenistic school of 
scniptnre on the north-west frontier later than A. D. 450. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the artistic relations of the 
Gandhara sculptures, which will render the chronology more deflnite, 
one other piece of external evidence may be cited to prove that the good 
sculptures are much earlier than A. D. 600. 

^ Archceol. Eep,, Yol T, p. 42. 

t [See, however, on the dissolution of the Gnpta empire, the paper an In^ 
scribed seal of Kumara Giipta, ante^ p. 85. Ed.] 

t For the history of the Gupta period see Mr. Fleet’s work on the Gnpta inscrip- 
tions, Yol. III. of the Corpus Inscnptiomim Indiaarum~, I have given a very brief 
ontliue of it in my essay on the Gnpta Coinage in the Journal Bmjal Asiatic Society 
for Jamiary 1889, to which reference may be made for the proof of the remarks in 
the next paragraph. 
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, Iiiclo-Greek or Indo-Rooitan in .style, wanting tlie Lands 

...and. feet, .was discovered by Dr. Belle w in the Gandhara,. country, care- 
fully enclosed in a sepulchral chamber at the level of the ground in the 
centre of a stii^a. The statuette represents the standing Buddha, and 
is characterized by Dr. Belle w as better carved than the geaeraiity of 
figures met with/’ and by Sir A. Cuuniugham as fine.’’* 

The style of the statuette shows that it was executed during the 
flourishing period of the Gaiidhara school, and its mutila.ted condition 
proves that it was already old when deposited in the stApa, The form 
of that building indicates that it was created not later than A. D, 600, 
nor much earlier than A. D* 500. 

It is thus evident, remarks Sir A, Cunningham, that the statuette 
was utilized at a time when the zeal of first converts had long since 
died away, and the growing indiflerence of the people no longer required 
the manufacture of new statues. Under such circumstances, I can 
readil}^ suppose that that the builders of the tope may have deposited 
an}" piece of Buddhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at 
the present day will set up and worslup any statue which may be found, 
caring little for its state of mutilation, and still less for its possible 
connexion with Jainism or Buddhism.” 

This carious discovery thus confirms the evidence already adduced 
to prove the propositions that the period A, D. 500 — 600 was one of 
decay for Buddhism in Gandhara, that few new religious edifices were 
erected doing that period, though their construction did not altogether 
cease, and that the vigorous, local school of Indo-Helienio art belongs 
to an earlier time. 

My contention that the histoxw of the Gandhara school of Indo- 
Hellenic art, consecrated to the service of Burldliisra, was practically at 
an end by A. D. 450, may bje met by the observation that Buddhist 
monuments of later date are known to exist in the upper Kabul Yailej 
and elsewhere in the neighbouring countries. 

One of the latest stilpas, to which a date at all definite can be assign- 
ed, is that known as No 10, at Hidda near Jalalabad. This building con- 
tained a deposit of coins consisting of five gold solidi of the Byzantine 
emperors Theodosius, Marciau and Leo (A. D. 407 — 474), two very 
debased imitations of the Indo-Seythian coinage, which may be assigned 
to the sixth century, and no less than 202 Sassaiiian coins of various 
reigns, but all agreeing in the absence of any trace of Muhammadan 
influence. 

Masson and Wilson, arguing from these facts, reasonably came to 

^ Curiiiingkam, Descriptive Fo. 165 ; and ArchwoL Rep, Vol. V, p. 43, with 
q_uotations from Dr. Belle w’s Report on Yiisafzai, the original of which I have not seon» 
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file conclusion tliat tlie stuj^a must have been constructed between the 
years A* D. 474 and 690, at wliicb latter date the Miiliammadau incur- 
sions had begun, and Kabul was governed by Brabmau kings."^ 

The Sassanian coins indicate that the monument was erected about 
A. D. 600. 

A stu]pa belongingto approximately the same period, with an undis- 
turbed deposit of coins, was opened by Sir A. Cunningham at Baoti Find 
in the Eawal-Pindi District, east of the Indus. f 

No stnjpa of later date than those at Hidda and Baoti Find is, I 
believe, known either in Afghanistan or the Fan jab, though I should be 
sorry to affirm that none such exist. 

These examples prove, as we had already learned from Hiuen Tsiang, 
that Buddhism, though sadly weakened at the beginning of the seventh 
century, was still alive, and show, which was hardly to be expected, that 
occasionally persons could still be found willing to spend much time and 
money on works dedicated to the religion of Buddha. 

But these examples prove nothing in favour of the late continuance 
of the Gandhara school of sculpture. 

I do not think that any Indo- Hellenic sculpture was found associat- 
ed with the ruins of the Baoti Find stupa. The published information 
concerning the architectural and sculptured decorations of the stupas near 
Jalalabad is very meagre. So far as it goes, it indicates that, whatever 
may be the reason of the difference, the monuments in the upper Kabul 
valley do not display such manifest traces of G-rgeco-Roman influence as 
do those situate in the lower Kabul valley or Gandhara. Wilson speaks 
more than once of plain mouldings ” on the pilasters, and does not, 
I think, note any example of the Indo- Corinthian capital among the ruins 
of the Jalalabad topes. The date of these topes has, consequently, 
little bearing on the question concerning the chronology of the Gandhara 
sculptures. 

It is probable that these sculptures are the work of a special local 
school, working on the lines of Roman art under the patronage of 
the sovereigns who resided at the city now known as Peshawar. It 
seems clear that the head quarters of the school w’ere at Feshawai’, and 
that the special modification of Roman art, worked out by the artists of 
that city, never spread beyond the bounds of a comparatively small region 
in the vicinity of the capital. The connection between the Peshawar 
school and the architects and sculptors of interior India was, I believe 
very slight, if it existed at all. 

I have ventured to assert positively that the Gandhara or Peshawar 

^ AriancL Aniiqua, pp. 44, 110, PI, XVI, XYIII, 

t Archcuol. Bep.j Vol. II, p. 141. 
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local school of sculpture followed the lines of Bomaii art, and is not tlie 
direct descendant of pure Greek art. This pi'oposition of course is to 
he taken strictlj as applying only to the Peshawar school. It does not 
apply to the case of the Ionic pillars at Tasila, nor to the sculptures 
at Buddha Gaya or Bharhut. The Sanchi work too is probably free 
from Roniaii influence, and I cannot perceive any very clear traces of 
such influence at Amaravati, though I am not certain that it is alto- 
gether absent. The art work in some of the caves in Western India, 
on the other hand, was in all probahility influenced by the specially 
Bonian developments of Greek art. 

I pass by on the present occasion the wider questions suggested by 
an examination of the entire field of early Indian art, and confine 
myself to the discussion of the nature and degree of Roman influence 
on the local Gandliara or Peshawar school of sculpture, which is special- 
ly characterized bv the use for decorative purposes of the Indo- Corin- 
thian capital. 

A brief outline of some of the most material facts in the history 
of the intercourse between Rome and India will help my readers to 
appi’eciate more accurately the value of comparisons between Indian 
and Roman works, and to understand the bearing of such comparisons 
on the chronology of the Gandhara school. 

Roman influence was not felt by India until after the establishment 
of the empire of the Csnsars, and the subjugation of Egypt by Augustus ; 
and even during the reign of Augustus, the maritime commex’ce be- 
tween Rome and India appears to have been conducted by Arab ships. 

The discovery or re-discovery of the course of the monsoon by 
Hippalos, about the middle of the first century A. D., first rendered 
it possible for Roman ships to reach the Indian shores. 

The overland trade between India and tlie Roman empire appears 
to have first attained large dimensions at about the same time. Pliny, 
who D. 79, laments, in a well-known and often quoted passage, 

the ^^Rrain of gold from the capital towards the east, and his evi- 
g^flrmed by the large number of coins of the early Roman 
empire which have been found in India. 

The overthrow of the Nabatsean kingdom of Petra in A. D. 105 
secured for Palymra the commercial preeminence on the ptuncipal 
land i‘Oute between the Roman empire on one side and India and China 
on the other, and that city retained the preeminence thus gained until 
it was sacked by Aurelian in A. D. 273. Palymra was visited by the 
emperor Hadrian about the year A. D. 130, and about A. D. 200, in the 
reign either of Septimus Severus, or of his son Oaracalla, was made a 
Roman colony. 
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Aetiye comnmiiication between tbe Roman empire and tlie far east 
was maintained dnidng the third centoy, not only by the peaceful 
methods of commerce, but by the frequent oriental expeditions of the 
emperors. The disastrous war of Valerian with the king of Persia, 
A. B. 254—260, broxight the armies of Rome into almost direct contact 
, .with India. 

The period of Palmyra’s commercial greatness, A. D. 105*— 278, coin- 
cided with the period of Roman military activity in the east, and in part 
with the prosperity of Alexandria, the emporium of the Indian sea-borne 
trade. This period, accordingly, is that dninng which Roman intercourse 
with India attained its maximum. It was dimng the reigns of Severus 
[A. D. 194—211], his son Caracaila [A. D. 211—217], and the Pseudo- 
Antonines that Alexandria and Palmyra were most prosperous, and 
that Roman intercourse with India atiained its height. The Roman 
iiteratni'e gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as 
of old, confine itself to quotations from the historians of Alexander, or 
the narratives of the Selencidan ambassadors, but drew its information 
from other and independent sources.” 

The existence of such independent sources of information is ap- 
parent from the works of Clemens Alexandrixins, (who mentions Buddha 
and stiipas)^ Philostxatus, JSlian, and other wnnters.'^ 

It so happened that at the date, A D. 278, of the cxaiel destruction 
of Palmyra, Alexandria too had fallen into comparative decay. “ It 
would,” of course, as Prianlx observes, be absurd to suppose that 
the destruction of Palmyra, however much it affected, put an end to 
the Indian trade throngh the Persian Gulf.” The trade continued, and 
part of it passed for a time to Batne near the Euphrates, a clay’s 
journey fi'om Edessa.f But the Indo- Roman trade, though not stopped, 
was necessarily very mnch diminished in volume by the destruction of 
its overland, and the decay of its maritime emporium, and the intercourse 
between Rome and the far east became mnch more difficult 
mittent than it had been for about two centuries pi^evionsly. 

The Alexandrian trade about this time seems to have an- 

doned by Roman ships, and to have depended on Aiub vessels, as in the 
days of Augustus. In the reign of Constantiiie (A. D. 306 — 337) com- 
merce with the east revived, but tbe Roman ships seem to have rarely, 
if ever, ventured, beyond the Arabian Gulf of the Red Sea, 

* Prianlx, Apollonius of Tijana and Indian Embassies to Pome, pp. 132, se.gq. 
My remarks on tlie course of Roman trade with India are chiefly drawn from this 
valuable little book and Prof. Robertson Smith’s article on Palyrnra, in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

t Prianlx, Apollonius of Tyana^ etc., pp. 178, 233. 
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The known facts of the external relations between the Eomaii 
empire and India, therefore, apart from all sesthetio criticism, sncri^mst 
that, if Indian art was influenced bj Roman art, the iriflaence would have 
been most active during the period which may be defined, in round inim- 
bc?rs, as extending from A. D. 100 to 350. It would hardh' be reasonable 
to expect that the partial interruption of intercourse between A. D. 273 
and 306 should be traceable iu Indian art history, and it is not trace- 
able.: 

I have named A, D. 100 as the approximate earliest possible 
anterior limit for Roman indtience on Indian art, but, as a matter of fact, 
that date is too early. The name of Rome must of course Iiave been 
long kno\Yii to a greater or less extent in India, but I doubt if the 
Oriental would know much about the Roman empire, befoi^e the reign 
of Hadrian (A. ■ D. 117 — 138), w^hose expeditions to Syria (circa A. I). 
130), and passion for building great edifices must have spread the fame 
of his power among the merchants of the east. I consider it impro- 
bable that .Roman models could have affected Indian art before A. D. 
150. On the other hand, Roman influence continued to be felt by the 
arts of India after A. D. 350, and may not have completely disappeared 
for a century later. 

The ground has now been cleared for an examitiation in some detail 
of the Roman elements in the art of the Gandhara or Peshawar school. 
The general aspect of the figure sculptures and architectural decora- 
tions of that school is, as Mr. Pergusson perceived, distinctly Roman, 
but a vague asseiHon to that effect cannot convince anybody who lias 
not acquired some familiarity with the art both of Rome and Gandlnira. 
Detailed proofs are necessary to carry convietion to the mind of the 
ordinary reader. I shall now proceed to give some. 

“ Roman architecture, as we know it, dates only from about the 
Christian era, and the rapidity with which it spread from that time is 
something marvellous. Through nearly the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, through Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, Africa, — 
with one great exception, Egypt, — all was Roman in moulding, orna- 
ment, details, the very style of carving, and the construction. Iso 
matter what the country of the architect, all seem to have lost their 
nationality when the Roman came, and to have adopted implicitly his 
system of design and decoration 

“ It is not uncommon to find examples of Roman architecture 
completely overdone with ornament, every moulding carved, and every 
straight surface, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or characteristic subjects in relief.*** 

^ Lewis and Street, article Architecture iu Encyclopsedia Britaiinica, 9th edi- 
tion, pp. 418, 421. 
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To the list of countries above eiinraerated as having adopted the 
Boman system of design and decoration, the Lower Kabul Valley, 
though it never formed part of the Roman empii^e, must be added. 

So far as I understand the published plans and elevations, the 
Gandhara buildings show little Roman influence in their construction, 
though I should not venture to affirm that careful study might not 
reveal the existence of Roman elements in their plan and construction. 
However this may be, these buildings, like those of tlie provinces of 
the empire, were Roman in moulding, ornament, details, and the very 
style of carving,” and were characterized, like better known examples 
of Roman work, by excess of ornament, and by the lavish use for 
decorative purposes of crowded realistic compositions in high and low 
relief. 

Almost every frieze or panel from Gandhara is decollated with florid 
Corinthian pilasters, and nnmei’ous fx’agments of similar Corinthian 
capitals belonging to structural pillars have been found. Ho one can 
give the most cursory glance at a collection of Gandhara sculptures 
without being struck by the free employment of the Corinthian capital 
as an ornament. Ho other Grseco-Roman form of capital is used, though 
for a time the Indo-Persian form continued to dispute the field with its 
newly introduced rival. 

Such extensive and exclusive use of the Corinthian form of pillar is 
in itself decisive proof that the school characterized by it was dominated 
by Roman influence, and was not a direct descendant of Greek art. 

The case of Palmyra offers an exact parallel to what we see in 
Gandhara. It is remarkable,” observes Wood, that, except four Ionic 
half-columns in the temple of the sun, and two in one of the mausoleums, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented, with some striking beauties, 
and some as visible faults,”*^ 

We find the same state of facts at the other great Syrian city of 
Baalbec, or Heliopolis, “ which, so far as it has been known to modern 
travellers, is a Roman city of the second century A. D. The Corinthian 
order of architecture — the favourite order of the Romans — prevails 
with few exceptions in its edifices. A Boric column, the supposed 
clepsydra, is, indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, and the Tonic 
style is found in the interior of the circular temple;” but all else is 
Coiflnthian. 

The style of the great temples at Palmyra is later and more debased 
than that of the corresponding edifices at Baalbec. Ho building of impor- 
tance w^as erected at Palmyra after the sack of the city by Aurelian in 
A. D. 273, and the temples may be referred to the third century A. D., 

* Wood, Falmyraf p. 15, 
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baving ' probably .been erected during the reigns of Odjsnatbus and : 
Zenobia (A. D. 260— 273.) 

During the period A, ,D. 105 — 273 Palmyra was the principal depot 
of the' overland trade between India and the west, a.nd the caravans 
which, were constantly passing and re-passing through it must have af- 
fected some exchange of ideas as well as of more material wares. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that the example of Palmyra was one of 
the factors which infiuenced the Gandhara architects and sculptors in 
their adoption of the universally difesed Corinthian sty le.'^ 

The peculiarities of the Indo-Gorinthian pillars have been briefly 
described in a previous page (pp. 117, 118). 

Sir A. Cunningham holds that least all the fine examples ** 
of the Iiido- Corinthian style, such as the capitals found at Jamalgarhi? 
which are the finest known, should be ascribed to the same age as the 
temples with Ionic pillars at Taxila. 

This view appears to me altogether erroneous, and inconsistent with 
the observed facts. The Taxilaii temples date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, and show no trace of the domination of Roman ideas of 
art. 

The Indo- Corinthian remains, on the other hand, bear on their face 
the most obvious resemblance to Roman work, and must consequently 
be later than the time when Inditr and Rome came into contact. On 
historical grounds I have fixed the approximate date at which Roman 
forms of architectural decoration reached India as not earlier than A. D. 
150, and an examination of the Indo- Corinthian works fully confirms 
this inference drawn from the known facts of external history. 

It is, I venture to affirm, impossible that a florid adaptation of 
the Coi’inthian order, such as is universally eniplo 3 ’ed in the buildings 
of Gandhara Proper, could have attained such favour except under 
Roman influence. 

Pure Greek examples of the Corinthian order are extremely rare, 
while Roman examples are numbered by thousands. The Corinthian 
pillar, modified so freely, that no two specimens exactly agree, was the 
favourite architectural decoration employed by the builders of imperial 
Rome, and by those of the subject provinces, who followed the fashion set 
at the seat of government. 

I think 1 am perfectly accurate in asserting that Corinthian capitals, 
at all like those at Jamalgarhi, were not produced anywhere in the woi*ld 
as early as the beginiiiiig of the Christian era, whereas plenty of capitals, 

^ Prof. Robertson Smitli’s articles in the Encycloptedia Brifcannica, 9fcli edition, 
give excellent summaries of the present state of knowledge respecting Palmyra and 
Baalbec. 
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very like these, tliough diferiag in detail, were executed iu various parts 
of the Roman world during the third and fourth centuries. 

The fact, (accoi'ding to Sir A. Canningham^s measiiremerits), tliat 
tlie only two Indo-Oorinthian bases of columns yet d moo veiled do not 
differ widely from the bases of the pillars in the Choragio monument of 
Lysicrates, which was erected in B. 0. 334, does not render credible the 
supposition that capitals similar to Roman work of the Antonine period 
were executed at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Ml'. Fergusson described the Jamalgarhi capitals as being more 
Greek than Roman in the character of their foliage, but more Roman 
than Greek in the form of their volutes and general design. Perhaps, 
he added, it would be correct to say they are more Byzantine than 
either, but, till we have detailed drawings, and know more of their 
surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive opinion as to their age.”* 
The great critic, with the imperfect materials at his command, 
might have felt a difficulty in deciding whether a given specimen was 
to be dated from A. D. 200 or 400, but he had no cliffiGulty in seeing 
the strong Roman element which exists in ail the speoimons. Mr, 
Freeman has more than once called atte,ntion to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that human figures are inserted among the acanthus foliage of 
the Corinthian capitals in the ruins of the Baths of Oaracalla at Rome. 

The artist,” he observes, “ has been so far from confining him- 
self to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes or acanthus leaves, that 
he has ventured to employ vigorously carved human or divine figures as 
parts of the enrichment of his capitals. ”t 

Similar figures, employed just in the same way, occur in some of 
the I ado- Corinthian capitals from Jamalgarhi, and are described by their 
discoverer as follows . 

The human figures, which are introduced in the spaces between 
the acanthus leaves, are all small, and do not interfex'e in the least 
degree with the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one 
figure, it is always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and, when 
there are three figures, the middle one is of Buddha, and the others are 
•attendant Arhans, These figures are never obtrusive, and they are 
always so placed that, to my eye, they harmonize most agreeably with 
the surrounding and overhanging £oliage.”f 

^ Eistor}/ of Indian and EaSterrh ArchitepfAtre^ p. 174!. 

t The quotation is copied from Gxinningliamj Arahtcol YoL Y, p. 193, 

where the original is said to be in an essay by Mr Freeman published in 'MaciniVIan’s 
Magazine ; bat no exact reference is given. Mr. Freeman alludes briefly to the 
subject in his separately published essays on Italian ai'chitecturo. 

J Cunningham, Arche&ol Yol, Y, i>. 193. On the same page the author 
makes an unfortunate slip, and places Oaracalla “ in the beginning of the .flrst oenturj 
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Whatever he the esthetic merits or demerits of the practice bl 
introducing haman figures into the Corinthian capital, it was a Roman 
practice. one will contend that the capitals in the Baths of Oara- 
calla are imitations of those in the Gfodhara monasteries. It follows 
that the Gandhara capitals are imitated either from those in the Baths 
of Garacalla, or others of similar design of the same period. The reign 
of Garacalia extended from A. D. 211 to 217 ; and the necessary infer- 
eace is that the Jamalgarhi capitals with human figures are later than 
A. D. 217. , 

This inference as to the date of the Jamalgarhi sculptures derived 
from the character of the capitals is in complete accordance with the 
conclusions deducibie from an examination of the style of the sculptures 
in relief. 

Before quitting the topic of the Indo- Corinthian capitals, it is only 
just that I should complete the account of Mr. Fergusson’s views as to 
their date. He argues that their form argues a date later than the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306 — 337), after which time “the design of the 
capitals went wild, if the expx’ession may be used. The practice of 
springing arches from them, instead of supporting horizontal archih'aves, 
required a total change, and in the West it produced exactly the same 
effects that we find in Gandhara.* The capitals for instance, in the 
churches of St. Demetrius and that now known as the Eski Jouma of 
Jouma at Saionioa, both built in the early part of the 5th century, are 
almost identical in design with these, and many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria show the same ‘abandon ’ in design, through frequent- 
ly in another direction.’’ 

I have no doubt that Mr. Eergusson is right in comparing the 
Gandhara capitals with those of the two Syrian churches belonging to 
the early part of the fifth century which he names, and that a general 
resemblance exists between the objects compaxcd. Such a general re- 
semblance is quite natural, even if there be an interval of fifty or a hun- 
dred years between the Syrian and the Indian pillars. But, if Mr. 
Fergusson intended to suggest that the Jamalgarhi pillars were exe- 

o£ tlie Christian era/^ and thence argues for the early date of the sculptures. Mr- 
Fergusson, in correcting this accidental error, allowed himself to fall into a similar 
one, and dated the baths of Cai’acalla in the reign of Constantine. 

^ Indian and Eastern ArohiUotuTe, p. 178, with references to Texier and 
Pullan’s Byzantine Architecture, and De Vogiie^s Syrie Centrale. The Syrian 
pillars figured by Be Yogue display certainly a great ' abandon * of design, but they 
have no resemblance whatever to the Gandhara forms. I except, of course, the 
comparatively regular Corinthian capitals at Palmyra and Baalbeo, which aro not 
much dissimilar from the Gandhara varieties. 
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cated subseq^uent to tlie reign of Constantine, I cannot agree with bim. 
They belong rather to the Antonine period, and may he refeiTod with 
approximate correctness to A. D, 250, the Indian development being 
necessarily a little later than its Roman oiiginal. 

I do not know whether true structural arches, caiTied on Oorin-^ 
thiaii pillars, were employed in the construction of the Gandh&a monas- 
teries or not, but it is probable that they were ; for the reliefs show 
numerous examples of arches carried on such pillars, and used as deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Fergusson^s hint that it would perhaps be more accurate to 
call the Indo- Corinthian capitals Byzantine than either Greek or Roman 
does not seem to me a fruitful one. The term Byzantine may, of course, 
be used with reference to any Roman art of the fourth century,* to 
which period some of the Gandbara sculptures must be referred, hut 
it generally connotes the formal, hieratic, and long stationaiy style of 
later date, The good Gandbara works do not seem to me to be charac- 
terized by the hieratic stiffness which is the special note of Byzantine 
art, although some of them are closely related to works executed in 
the refgn of Constantine ; and when the school began to decay, the art 
of Gandbara passed, not into Byzantine formalism, but into Hindi! 
barbarism. 

When Mr. Fergusson wrote, the erroneous date which he assumed 
for the Amaravati rails, and the inferences which he drew from the 
discovery of the coin of Yaso Varman in the great tope at Manikyala 
predisposed him to assign an unduly late date to the Gandbara school. 

Mr. Fergusson rightly observed that some of the Gandbara sculp- 
tures might be mistaken for eai'ly Christian works, but he did not 
follow out the hint thus given, and the remark, though perfectly true, 
has not attracted much attention. He supported the obsexwation by a 
cursory reference to the early Christian sarcophagi and ivories. I have 
examined the fine collection of ivories, original and casts, in the South 
Kensington Museum, and, while admitting that some have really an. 
ax'tis tic relation with the Gandhdra work, I venture to think that the 
relation is not very close. 

The representation of Christ standing under a small arch, support- 
ed on fluted columns, with florid capitals of a modified Corinthian form, 
as seen on the front of the Brescia casket, dating from the fifth or sixth 
century, is undoubtedly akin to the Gandha-ra representations of Buddha ; 
and the procession of Joseph and his bi’ethren on the Ravenna chair 
recalls, though less vividly, some of the processional scenes of the 

* Constantinople was formally consecrated as tli© New Borne in A. D, 330. 
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Bon made by reference to “ Soma oo^^pUed from the works of 

combs especially of the f of the author. New edition, rewritten 

Commendatore De with ^rthcete, D- D., Canon of Birmingham, 

and greatly enlarged, by K®"!. of Plymouth ;” 3 volumes, 8vo., Loudon, 

1 ^ 70 :;irnumerous engravings. 
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FI XLVIII. Resurrection of Lamms, and other incidents ; 4thj 
or possibly, 5th century. The thick, stumpy hgiires xxiiich rcsemhlo 
some of those in reliefs from Nuttu and Sanghao. 

FI XLIX. Sarcophagus of 4th or 5th century, with a long row 
of worshippers, 

FI, LIV, Representation of an agape feast ; 5th centey. The 
winged genii and other figures much resemble those seen in G andiiara 
art. 

FI LVIIL Sarcophagus of Coiistaii tine in the Lateran Museum ; 
4th century. Relief sculptures with intercoliimniations and architrave. 
Christ is seated in the centre compartment, like Buddha in the Gaii- 
dhara comj>ositioiis. 

FI. LIX, The celebrated sai’cophagus of Junius Bassus, dated 
A. D. 359. Various scenes are represented in panels divided by 
columns. The style is veiy similar to that of good Gandhiira work. 

FL LX. Five sarcophagi of the 4th century ; various subjects. 

FL LXVin, Adoration of the magi; 4th century, compare the 
Gandhara representation of the four kings olfeidng the precious bowls to 
Buddha. One example of this is in the Lahore Museum, No. 405 of 
Cunningham’s Descriptive List, and another, (or possibly the same 
work), is figured by Major Cole. 

Fl.LXIX. The Epiphany; 4th century. 

FI. LXXYI, Elijah ascending to heaven in a four-horsed chariot j 
4tli, or possibly 3rd, century. 

FL LXXXL Sarcophagus, probably of about 5th century. 

FL LXXXIL Sarcophagus of 5th centmy, 

FL LXXXVIL Worship of the lahamm symbol, the cross enclosed 
in a circle, elevated in the centre compartment of axi intercoliimniated 
relief; 5 th century. 

This composition has a very strong resemhlance to the representation 
of the worship of the Trisul, the emblem of the Buddhist faith, in 
Major Cole’s volume. 

It is, as I have said, impossible by means of mere vei’hal descrijxtion 
to express the intimate relation which exists between the art ^ of 
Gandhara, and these Christian sculptures from the Catacombs, which 
range in date from about A. D. 250 to 450 ; but it is equally impossible for 
any person to compare photographs of the two sets of objects, and to fail in 
perceiving the likeness, in some cases almost amounting to identity, of 
style and treatment. The evident analogy, too, between the repi’esenta- 
tions of the Buddha and the Christ shows that there is a substantial 
identity of subject, veiled under difference of name, as well as in treat- 
ment. The facts invite speculation as to the possibility and probability 
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of an appreciaWe amount of Christian influence on the later de velopment 
of Bnddliisni, but I cannot venture at present to embark on the tempt- 
ing, though perilous, sea of conjeotux'e to which such speculation would 
lead me. 

I have shown above that no difficulty exists in supposing that Indian 
art may have been affected by the Palmyrene variety of the cosmopolitan 
Roman style. Inasmuch as that style was cosmopolitan, it is impossible 
to say that any given Indian adaptation of a Roman model was bor- 
rowed from the art of Palmyra or any other particular locality. If we 
find an Indian sculpture nearly identical with one at Palmyra, all that 
can be safely asserted is, that both have a common origin, and date 
from approximately the one period, while there is no reason why the 
Indian imitation should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene 
model. 

Bearing in mind these explanations, it is interesting to observe that 
a frieze from the upper monastery at Huttu, reproduced in Major Cole’s 
Plate 16, figure 1, is substantially identical with the Palmyrene frieze 
engraved in Wood’s Plate 41. 

The latter adorns a building which bears an inscription recording 
the execution of repairs during the reign of Diocletian (A. D. 284 — 305), 
who kept a garrison at Palmyra, but the building, and the frieze with 
which it is decorated, probably were expected about the middle of the 
third century, . 

The Ruttu design consists of a vine stem, knotted into five circles, 
forming small panels ; the first of which, to the left, contains leaves only, 
the second is occupied by a boy or Genius plucking grapes, the third 
exhibits two boys playing with a goat, the fourth displays a rudely 
executed goat sitting up and nibbling the vine, and the fifth represents 
a boy plucking grapes. 

At Palmyra, the figures of the boys and goats are wanting, but the 
design of the knotted vine is absolutely identical with that in the frieze 
from Nuttu, and the two works cannot be far ajxart in date. Somewhat 
similar scroll patterns are common in Roman art, and occur occasionally 
in other works of the Gandhara school. 

The porphyry sarcophagus of St, Constantia, executed in the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306^ — 337), to which I have alimdy referred 
{ante, p. 165), is adorned with a relief exhibiting the pressing of grapes 
by winged cupids, set in scrolls of vine- stems, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the design of the Rut tu frieze. The subsidiary garland, 
acanthus leaf, and animal decorations of St. Constantia’s sarcophagus 
all have a strong likeness to the Ruttu sculptures and other works of 
the G4ndhara school. 
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I venfciii’o to maintain with some confidence that I cannot be fai^ 
wrong in assuming A. D. 300 as an approximate mean date for the 
remains of tbe upper monastery at Nnttu. This chronological determi- 
nation ivS of special value because the sculptures from, this site, though 
extremely various in subject, are pi'obably all contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. The whole site occupied an area measuring only about 80 by 
60 feet, and 79 objects were found within this small space. Most of 
these are stone sculptures, which lay round two small sfdpas^ each ten 
feet in diameter, that occupied the centime of the building. Fragments 
of plaster -figures were found at a distance of a few feet from the minia- 
ture 

The varied collection of sculptures obtained within this small space 
comprises the Nativity scene, (ante, -p, 12$), the very elegant figure 
of a woman standing under a conventional palm-tree, (ante, p. 124), 
a specimen of the adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, (ante, p, 134), 
two examples of the death-bed scene ov parinirvam, (ante, p. 125), and 
numerous figures of Buddha associated with his disciples,, the master 
being sometimes represented with hoth shoulders draped, and wearing 
moustaches, p. 127). 

It seems reasonable to suppose that sculptures obtained within such 
a very limited area, and belonging to one school of art, cannot be very 
widely separated from one another in date. It is not likely that they 
were all executed in a single year, but, for the purposes of art history, 
they may be safely regarded as contemporaneous. 

If then I am right in jfixing A. D. 300 as the approximate date for 
this group of subjects, a valuable standard for the chronology of the 
whole school has been rendered available, and we learn that, at the data 
specified, all the subjects named had been adopted by Buddhist artists 
as proper themes for the exercise of their skill. 

I cannot attempt to indicate every instance in which the art of 
Gandhara appears to be an echo of that of imperial Rome; and shall 
quote but few more such instances. The representation of a long roll 
or undulated garland carried by boys is one of the commonest subjects 
treated in the Gandhara friezes. A specimen is thus described by Dr. 
Anderson ; — G. 94, a to d , — Four portions of a frieze. Children 
supporting on their shoulders a long undulated garland, on which are 
tied bunches of grapes, and other oi’uaments ; in the drooping folds 
above which, in some, appear the busts and heads of winged human 
: figures, and, in one, a bird of prey with extended wings, while, in 
others, the intervals are filled with fioral devices.^ 

^ Oole, Second Report, p, cxxiu, PI, 6 (plan and elevation). 

t Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 241. Of. Cole’s heliogravure plate 7, fio-ures 
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HiimeroTis illnstrations migM be quoted in proof of tbe proposition 
that designs of this class are Roman in origin, but I shall content my- 
self with referring to one, a frieze found in the Palestrina territory, 
probably dating from the time of Constantine, which represents a very 
large garland carried by boys.^ 

The same subject occurs repeatedly in the sculptures of Amara- 
yati, though treated in more Indian style. A notable distinction be- 
tween the methods of treatment in Gandhara and at Amaravati is that 
the Gandhara artists always give the roll an imbricated surface, such as 
is commonly seen in Roman art, whereas the Amaravati sculptors marh 
the surface with lines in a manner of their own. But 1 suspect that at 
Amaravati, as well as in Gandhara, the motive was borrowed from 
Roman art. 

The Buddhist artists, following the usual Indian practice, con- 
vei’ted the foreign motive to the purposes of their own ceremonial, and, 
as Sir A. Guimingham has pointed out, used the Roman garland to re- 
present the light serpentine frame of bamboo covered wdth tinsel, which 
was carried in procession at Buddhist festivals, as it is to this day in 
Burma. 

T have already referred to the fact that the conventional re- 
presentation of the ]parinirvdna or death-hed of Buddha is borrowed from 
the sculptnres of Roman sarcophagi or Grseoo-Roman sepulchral reliefs 
(ante, p. 126). 

I have also mentioned p. 136) that the representations of 

winged animals, and marine monsters, and the comic friezes of boys 
riding on lions and other beasts, so common in the early Buddhist 
sculptures both of Gandhara and India Proper, are ultimately derived 
from the works of the Alexandiuan schools of Greek art, which are 
supposed to trace their parentage to Scopas. 

The early examples of this class of snbjects which occur in the 
interior of India, and are prior in date to the establishment of the 
Roman empire, must he imitations of Greek models. In all probability 
the artists of Buddha Gaya and Bharhut obtained their knowledge of 
these foreign forms by means of the sea commerce conducted with 
Alexandria through the inland depot of Ozene (Ujjain), and the port 
of Barygaza (Bliaroch) At Amaravati it is possible that the channel 
of communication was Roman. 

The Gandhara compositions dealing with similar snbjects should be 
cofopared, not with Greek art, but with the representations of the 

Yisconti, Museo Pio-GlementinOi Yol. YII, pi. XXXY. 
t See the lutrodaction to McGriadle’s translation of the Periplus of the 
Erythrcean Sea. 
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Triiimpli o£ Bacclxus, and of processions of tlie Genii Bacchici and 
Genii Circenses, many examples of which may be seen in Visconti’s 
plates, and in other iilnstrated works on Roman art. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological sec^nenoe of the vari- 
ous remains in the Yusuf siai country. 

The principal groups of ruins,” remarks Sir A. Cunningham, 
*‘are at Shahbaizgafhi, Sawaldher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plain ; and 
at Ranigat, Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai in the hills. 
There are similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, 
and Zeda in Utmanzai ; at Tdrli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Sddam ; 
and at Matta and Sanghao in Ldnkhor.”* 

To this list must be added the ruins of the monasteries at Mian 
Khan and Kuttn, which lie close to those at Sanghao, and were ex- 
plored by Major Cole. 

The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi were the first described, 
and are the best known. It is very unfortunate that no accurate record 
has been kept in many cases of the exact site where certain sculptures 
were found, and the consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory 
discussion. But it is certain that by far the largest ])roportion at tho 
specimens of Gandhara art in the Indian Museum at Calcutta came from 
Jamalgarhi, and that some of the best specimens in the British Museum 
came from the same locality. The Gandhara school was in its prime when 
the Jamalgarhi sculptures were executed. I have shown (awfe, p. 163) 
that the Indo- Corinthian capitals found there are later than A D. 217. 
So far as I can see at present, the Jamalgarhi remains do not vary mtioh 
in style, and their execution cannot be extended over a very long period. 
The best may be dated A. D. 250, and the latest A. D. 300. Of course, 
all such dates must he regarded as mere approximations in round 
numbers. 

I have adduced (ante^ p. 168) reasons for believing that the sculp- 
tures from the upper monastery at Kuttu are slightly later, dating 
from about A. B. 300. Those from the lower monastery at the same 
site belong to the same period. 

The Sanghao sculptures, which are fully illustrated by Major Cole, 
are in general contemporaneous with those at Ruttu, but some of the 
Sanghao works look a little later. 

Many of the sculptures from Mian Khan, which are illustrated by 
Major Cole’s heliogravures ISTos. 23 to 30 inclusive, seem to me superior 
in execution to, and more Greek in style than, those from other 
sites. But very little difference can be discerned between the work at 


* Archml. Bep.yYoh V, p. 5. 
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Mian Elife and the best at Jamdlgarhi. Some of the Mian man 
specimens may be as old as A. D. 200, though none, I should think. 

It to Kharkai no detailed information is available. Sir A. Cun- 
ninvham merely notes that he saw a large collection of sculptures from 
this“locality in the possession of Mr. Beckett, and that he 
considerable number himself “similar in all 

that have been dug up at other places.”* ^ Inasmuch as Sii . ^ ^ o 

ham’s criticisms are chiefly concerned with the objects obtained j JamaV 
garhi, it may be assumed that the Kharkai sculptures are not remote 

in date from those procured at that locality. j. ^ 

“The remains at Sawaldher, 2| miles to the east of Jamalgai hi, 
are mostly covered by the houses of the village, and^^^’®. thei;efore^ 

inaccessibL It is believed, however, that some of the finest specif 

in the Lahore Museum were obtained at this place by Dr. Be lew. t 
If this belief be correct, the Sawaldher ruins must be as old 
Mian man, and it is possible that some of the buildings may ave 
older, and contained works tracing their parentage directly to & e 
art. It is a great pity that the objects in the Lahore Museum were not 

S.tei BdUol pro«a tl»t ‘I* ^ 
occupied in very ancient times, perhaps as early as B._0. 
the existence of the stApas, containing the broken statue 
proves that Buddhist votaries occupied the place as late as A. D. 500 
L 600 (A. D. ante, p. 155). The broken statue was particularly well 
executed, and presumably may be referred to ^ 

scanty Mr. Bergusson, from examination of photo^aphs judged that 

Jamalgarhi, and his judgment on a question of relative date is entitled 

‘If SSlSSti ™ ™»aea o. side, 

bj lofty etopel., e^k *“ ‘“ f. A Sock 

plaster statue of Buddha, some twenty feet, or more, m h . ^ 

glossal plaster images do not appear to belong to a very early stage of 
StdSlt art, and tleir presence confirms Mr BergusWs suggesLon 
that the remains at TaHit-i-Bahi should be ^ ^ 

Perhaps A D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date. 

To . to op. I aooept L .ride.oo, os».„g » .t 

^ ArchcBol. ReiXt Yol. Y, p. 54. 

f Ihid.i ibid. 
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d(.>ef^ with ill e architectural, that the Ionic pillars found in two tomplos 
lit Taxila, east of tlie Indus, date from about the bep;inuin,G;* otilie 
Christum era, and are, with the exception of a very few sculptures of 
the same period, the earliest known examples of Indo-Helleiiic work 
in the Paiijab. These pillars I regard as results of the operation 
of Hellenistie, as distinguished from Roman, iiifliieiice. Helleiiistic 
ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were 
executed prior to the establishment of the empire of the Caesars, 
at BluUhut, Buddha Gaya, and other places in the interior of India. 

The sculptures from the Yiisufzai country, the kingdom of Gan- 
dhara properly so called, which lies west of the Indus, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, are, I believe, the work of a local school, 
probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its inspiration directly 
from Roman, and only remotely from Greek art. This local school 
may be conveniently designated either as the G an dhara or Peshawar 
school. The name Grseco-Buddhist proposed by Dr. Leitner cannot be 
asserted to be incorrect, all Roman being only a modification of Greek 
art, but the term Romano-Buddhist would be much more appropriate. 

I cannot say what circumstances caused the establislnnent at Pesha- 
war of this peculiar local school, but I do not agree with Sir A. Ctui- 
ningham in associating it with Kanislika and Ins immedia.t 0 successors 
of the Kushaii dynasty, A. D. 80 to 200. On the contraiy, I am of 
opinion that the earliest works of the Romano-Buddhist school of Pesha- 
war date from about A. D. 200, and that all the sculptures of any con- 
siderable degree of artistic merit were executed between that date and 
A. D. 350. The style probably lingered in decay as late as A. D. 450, 
but not later. 

It follows that I hold that there is a wide interval, at present 
unbridged, between the scanty remains of early Iiido-Heileuic work 
in the Pan jab, and the abundant specimens of later Indo- Roman work. 

The style of the Romano-Buddhist sculpture and architectural 
decoration shows some affinity with the style of the great temples at 
Palymra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries A. D., 
hot its closest relationship, (and the connection is very close indeed), 
is >yith the Roman Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250-450, as 
seen in the catacombs. 

I am well aware that the opinions above expressed are open to 
dispute, and that lam liable to he thought ovei’-venturesomo for express- 
ing them in such positive language. They are, however, the result of 
a careful and prolonged study of the subject, and 1 submit tlicm for 
discussion in the confidence that a distinct expression of definite opinions 
will bring out clearly the issues to be decided, and prepare the way for 
final judgment. 
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8eciion¥L The Ikbiau Schools of PAiNTraa. 

. -Lt r, “s HEr H 

to execute, be counted as an exception. R„4oa> mlaces and. 

The nainWs exhibited in the show rooms of Ea]as palaces, 

ft. decoiti... of mod.™ temples ..d pris.t. houses “» "7“'; 

deserving of the name of art than the caricatures scribbled bj boys o 

t in of their sohoolroom. lo th. ludia, of 

sculpture are both lost arts. The little feeling ^”7 

vires is almost oondned to small bodies of skilled artisans, and ^ ^ 

tdtt. trtstet: tr^^^ 

I must not tilt against South Ken,ington w u_: ^ ^ 

merits of modern productions, -ncient In ha j 

mg. which deserve to be ranked - world’s 

believe, deserve a veiv big^ ‘ X’daes— bafc tliev are eiifcibiod fco a re- 

masterpieces— no Indian ar woiv utter inability 

speotable place among the secon an o^. divine with either 

of the modern Hindd express anyth ng human m 

brush or chisel produces in the ° or painting which can 

a feeling of surprise wheu he comparison with 

be described as the work of au a ^ em-rerate the merit 

the productions of Europe Peshawar I^ulptures, which 

of his treasure trove. The be admitted by 

have formed the best specimens of 

most persons oompsten even these are only 

the plastic art ever “be third and fourth centuries. 

echoes of the second rate Roman a ^ m extremely pretty. 

In the elaboration of ,Hists are second to none. 

in drawing elaborate patterns, and carpet- weavers and 

winch we eIp‘eLion of human passions and emotions 

vase-makers. Bat i ^ P . dariiio* the time whea it nvos 

Indian art has complete y a , “ lncrsca'’celv at any time 

held in Grieco-Roman leading strings, and it has sca.ci y any 

Lsayed an attempt to give visible form to any divine ideal. 
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Such being the deficiencies of Indian sculpture, the same niaj be 
looked for in Indian painting. 

The sculptures of Gandhara, Amaravati, and the Western Caves 
frequently show traces of paint, from which it appears that the Indians 
adopted the common Greek practice of using colour to heighten the 
effect of sculpture, Ho Indian coloured sculpture, however, lias sufii- 
cientiy retained the pigment to allow modern critics to Judge of the 
eifect produced. In Gandhara the gilder’s art was freely employed, 
ill addition to that of the painter, in order to add to the magnificence 
of sculpture. Such exti*aBeous aids, whether employed by Greeks or 
Indians, seem to our modern taste dex’ogatory leather than helpful to 
the dignity of sculpture, and, this being so, we need not regret the loss 
of the pigment and gilding, which would in our eyes have vulgarized 
sculptures, which we can honestly admire as they stand in naked stone. 

But, besides these questionable expedients, the artists of ancient 
India knew how to supplement sculpture by the art of painting in forms 
recognized by all to be legitimate. Mr. Bergusson expresses the con- 
fident belief that paintings, such as are commonly called frescoes, con- 
tributed to the decoration of the Gandhara monasteries. It is very 
probable that his belief was well founded, but no scrap of any such 
painting has yet been found, and at present a Gandhara school of paint- 
ing has only a hypothetical existence. 

In Western India the destroying hand of time has been a little 
more merciful, and has spared enough of the ancient paintings to show 
that during the first five centuries of the Christian era India possessed 
artists who could paint pictures of, at least, respectable merit. 

fragments of paintings on walls and ceilings can be detected in the 
cave temples of the Bombay Presidency at several sites, but the only 
localities where intelligible pictures have survived, so far as is known 
at present, are AJanta in the Hizam’s dominions and B%h in the district 
of Rath in the south of Malwa. The paintings at the latter place arc 
known only from brief descriptions in Messrs. Pergusson and Burgess’ 
works, which are not sufficient to form the basis for critical dis- 
cussion.^ 

Our knowledge of ancient Indian painting is practically restricted 
to the pictures on the walls and ceilings of the celebrated caves at AJanta. 
Ho attempt has yet been made to discuss methodically these interesting 

* Cave Temples of India, pp. 363-366 j and JSfotes on Bauddha Eoch Temples of 
Ajantd, pp. 94.-, 95. Recently a series of remarkable Jain paintings lias boon dis- 
covered at Tirainalai, 30 miles south of Telloro in the Madras Presidency. The 
paintings belong to two distinct periods, but their dates have not yet been deter- 
mined. (Froc. Qovt, of Madras, M. B0d, ?uhUc, dated llth June, 1887.) 
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TOintino-s or to determitie deanitely their place in the liistory of ait^ 
l\hink°that any qualified- critic who undertakes the study of these 
lorks will find that they are well worth attentive esannnation from 
the points of view both of the archeologist and the artist, btit sue 
qualified critic, competent to grasp alike archeological and artis i 

•nroblems has not yet come forward. ^ t 

^ cannot pretend to write a criticism on the Ajaijla paintin^s._ I 

have not had time to study them minutely, nor have I the technical 
Wouid^requisite to enable me to determine their msthetic imlue. 

•p f T am fullv persuaded that they are to be numbered among the fiuits 

tf" O 0 , E.™., pupa, f 

manner and degree of Gr*nco-Roman influence on the ait and 
ml pm puts of tlie civilizatioB of ancient India. i. 4.1 « 

At Ajanta fragments of painting exist “ f ^ 

principal ilmains are found in seven. “The Ajapta pictures are not 
SZs in the true acceptation of the term. The painting was executed 

on a coat of thin, smooth plaster, the thickness of an egg sie , ^ 

on a coat of ^ ^nixture of cowdnng and pul- 

wrlzedtrap, riolhusks being sometimes added to increase the bine mg 

^'“^Afilds irTtytelf the pictures Mr. Griffiths’ general criticism 
ic. to the elect that there is “ little attention paid to the science of a 
: ‘Idiug o. agu». iulo u pubjeoa regavd be.ug la.d to 

. Ti. O' 'tf SiT. 

in the second work referred to on the Baudd/ia Boofc-Temj)Je« 

“No. 9, Archeological Survey f ^ ^ i,,, Fainimye of the Bd.gh Caves, 

of Ajrnitd, their PmnUngs and P ’Bnrgess, M. K. A. S., etc., Bombay, 4to. . 
Modern Bauddha ^lythology, e . eo.^ernment Central Press, 1«79.” Tliia 

Printed by sells at double its original price. It is illustrated 

work is now out of pimt, a ^l^iek are devoted to the paintings, 

by twenty -nine plates, unoolonie , illtistrate Dr. Baiendralala Mitra’s paper 

on the paintings mToL Anv 11 01 

Bengal. _ .t the Aianta oaves are discussed with great 

The architecture and soulptuie , Survey of Western India, 

-7^. - — o.i« "..o*. 

t Indian /Infiquary, A’ol. H, P- 153. 
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tlie trnthf id rendering of a story tlian to a beautiful reiideriiig of it : — « 
not that they discarded beauty, but they did not nmke it the pr^^^ 
motive of representation/^^ 

The range of date of the Ajanta ]paintings is very nearly the same 
as that of the Gandhara sealptnres, though some of the former are 
earlier, and some may be a hundred years, or even more, later than any 
of the latter.- The earliest paintings at Ajanta, those on the side wails of 
Cave hTo. X, are referred by Mr. Burgess to the latter part of the second 
century A. B. To a large extent the Gandhara and Ajanta works are 
certainly con tern poiwy, and it is primd facie probable that, if the sonlp- 
tnres echo the ideas of the art of imperial Rome, paintings of the same 
period should not have escaped the infinence of the cosmopolitan canons 
of taste which then determined the forms of art. l am not prepared to 
prove in detail the Greek ox’ Roman parentage of the Ajanta paintings, 
but I have little doubt that critical study will prove them to be more 
Roman than Greek, Their realism, on which Mr. Griffiths comments, 
is one of the most characteristic features of the Gandhara sculptures, 
and is thoroughly Romnn. Some of the panels, too, filled with elegant 
floral decorations are extremely like Roman work in appearance. 

The Gandhara sculptures are so closely related to the Christian 
sculptures in the Catacombs of Rome, that I venture to suggest that 
it would be worth while to compare the paintings in the Catacombs 
with those in the Ajanta oaves. A hasty comparison of copies of both 
led me to suppose that they might be i-’elated, but I am not in a position 
to oifer a definite opinion on the subject. 

The neglect of years has, it is understood, in great part destroyed 
the original paintings at Ajanta, and, unfortunately, the fine copies in 
oils, on which Major Gill spent many years, were mostly consumed by 
the fire at the Crystal Palace in I860. A few of his copies then escaped, 
but, I believe, perished in a later fire at South Kensington. Mr. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay School of Art, has since made a fresh set of copies 
of a portion of the paintings, and these copies are now exhibited in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The ordinary visitor, how 
ever, can be little impressed by them, in the absence of descriptive 
labels or catalogue to indicate the history, meaning, or artistic value of the 
paintings. I should add that, notwithstanding his remarks on the subor- 
dinate place given to beauty as compared with realism in the Ajanta paint- 
ings generally, Mr. Griffiths bestows very high praise on particular compo- 
sitions, and his judgment is supported by the great authority of Mr. 

^ Indian A7itiquary, Yoi Til, pp. 26-28. So far ns T am aware, Mr. Gn'ilUbs^ 
report has not been published in full. Considerable extracts from it are given in the 
India^i Auiiqucmjt and in Mr. Burgess’ NoteSj , , , 
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Fergnsson. One of tlie most remarkable paintings is in the ball of Gave 
ITo. XVI, and is supposed to date from the sixth century. The subject 
is the death of a lady, apparently a princess. The treatment of it has 
elicited from Mr, Fergusson the comment that Mr. Griffiths very 
justly remarks on this picture that ^ for pathos and sentiment and the 
unmistakeable way of telling its story this picture, I consider, cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Florentines could have put better 
drawing, and the Venetians better colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it/ 

Mr. Fergusson also quotes with approval the criticism of Mr. 
Griffiths on a painting depicting dying figures in the so-calied Zodiac 
Cave, Xo. XVII 

Whether we look at its purity of outline, or the elegance of the 
grouping, it is one of the most pleasing of the smaller paintings at 
Ajanta, and more nearly approaches the form of art found in Italy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than any other example there. The 
easy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner that 
could not easily be surpassed. ’’f 

Whether these panegyrics are overstrained or not I shall not 
attempt to decide, but I am fully persuaded that no art at all deserving 
of such praise was ever born on Indian soil. 

India, meditated, brooded, elaborated, but the originating imagina- 
tion is not found in the dream- life.’^J 

Whoever seriously undertakes the critical study of the paintings 
at Ajanta and Bagh will find, I have no doubt, that the artists drew 
their inspiration from the West, and, I think, he will also find that their 
style is a local development of the cosmopolitan art of the contemporary* 
Roman Empire. 

Section VIL The Art of Coinage in India. 

The opinion expressed by. Lenormant that the mechanical process 
of coining money, properly so called, was. unknown to the Indians until 
they learned it from the Greeks after the invasion of Alexander, was 
vigorously combated by the late Mr. Thomas on several occasions, and,- 
in my judgment, with success. § 

Cave Te7n2:)le$ of India, p. 307. 

t Gave Temples of India, p. 311. 

t This quotation is taken from a letter of my friend Dr, B. Atkinson, the learn- 
ed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

§ Tlie question is discursively treated in Mr. Thomas’ papei’S on the Earliest 
Indian Coinage and on xlncient Indian Weights in the ISfmnismatio Ghroniole for 
18S4, and in his revised edition of the latter paper in the first volume of the Inter^ 
national Nii'nimnata Orientalia, 
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Tiie truth seems to be that, though all ancient Indian coinages with 
the slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, 
yet the idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for the production of rude coins origiriated inde- 
pendently in India, or, at the least, were not borrowed from the Greeks. 

Although I agree with Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Ciinningham in 
rejecting the theory of the Greek descent of all Indian coins without 
exception, it must be admitted that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove that any particular ancient Indian coin now 
extant is older than the time of Alexander the Great. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham has ventured more than once on the bold assertion respecting the 
so-called ‘ punch-marked ^ coins, that many of them are as old as 
1000 B. 0., and perhaps even older.’ 

When it is remembered that no stone building, sculpture, or in- 
scription any where in India is known to exist which is older than the 
reign of Asoka, some seventy years after the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, it is clear that a claim on behalf of a coin to an antiquity of 1.000 
B. 0. is very difficult to subsitantiate. Nothing in India exists, which 
can be compared with it, that is not seven and a half oentuiies later in 
date. The supposition that any Indian coins are to be dated 1000 B. 0. 
is a mere guess, unsupported by a single fact. I cannot ventime to 
name any other date for the beginnings of Indian coinage, for the reason 
that nothing really is known on the subject. It is possible that certain 
coins may he very old, but they cannot be proved to be so, and the 
independent origin of Indian coinage cannot be demonstrated by showing 
that any given exfcanfc piece is older than Alexander. I do not know of 
the existence of any Indian coin which may nofc possibly be later than 
his time. 

The really valid reason for denying the Greek origin of the art of 
of coinage in India is that several classes of eaidy _ Indian 
exhibit a single clear trace of Greek iiifljj«ecF,“ whereas they are plainly 
marked by special Indian ch^jrac^nPistics. 

The coinage^ j2.fJfeia in its most primitive form consisted of small, 
ohJugyjui) uglily rectangular plates of silver, without any imjiression on 
the surface, but struck to a definite standard of weight, namely, 32 ratw, 
or 58| grains. A slight improvement was made when these little plates 
of silver were stamped with rough devices of stars, trees, and so forth. 
These devices were impressed by means of small punches, not covering 
the face of the coin, and sometimes it appears that all the various 
patterns on the surface of a single piece, wei^e not executed at once, but 
were impressed successively at diferent times by the aid of several 

^ AroJimL Rcp,j Yol. I, p. 70 5 II, pp, 229, 264, 288. 
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puQ dies. . Coins of tliis kind, whidi. were struck botli in silver, and 
copper, are, therefore, known to Indian niiniismatists as ^ piiiicli« 
marked * coins. Like the blanks, which pi’esinnably preceded them, 
they are struck to the Indian standard of vatis. This standard 
cannot, I believe, be in any way connected with the Greek metric 
system. The punch-marked coins are destitute of legends, but the 
purely Indian character of their devices and their Indian standard of 
weight render it incredible that they should be the result of Greek 
'influence. 

Other early Indian coins with a general resemblance to the pun eh- 
mai-ked pieces were either cast in a mould or struck with a die covering 
the face of the coin, and some few of the oldest of such cast and die- 
striiok coins, which follow Indian standards of weight, are inscribed 
with characters of the form, current in the days of Aioka. The devices 
of these coins are as indigenous as those of the punch-marked class.^ 

It is, I venture to suggest, by no means unlikely that the use of 
legends on coins was suggested by Greek example. The earliest in- 
scribed Indian coins are proved by the characters used in their brief 
legends to belong approximately to the peiuod of Asoka, whose inscrip- 
tions are the earliest examples of the use of the alphabet, afterwards 
known as Devanagari. The history of that alphabet has not yet been 
.satisfactorily traced, and the sudden appearance of long and complicated 
records inscribed in its characters during the reign of Asoka is an un- 
explained mystery. The simultaneous first apjjearance on Indian soil 
of stone architecture and stone sculpture in the same reign is another 
mystery. But, however mysterious be the exact origin of all these 
sudden innovations, it is tolerably clear that they wmre in some way the ’’ 
result of the foreign, especially the Greek, influences which certainly 
afl'ected the policy both of Asoka and his grandfather. It seems to be a 
plausible conjecture that the introduction of coin legends about the same 
time was another effect of the same potent foreign forces. 

However this may be, the various kinds of early coins, to which 
I have alluded above, bear no other mark whatever of foreign origin. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that the art of manufaotiiring 

^ For discussion of these early Indian coins see the above quoted essays by 
Mr. Thomas. In Ounningham’s Archmol, Rep,, Yol. VI, pp. 213-230, Mr. Carlleyle 
has attempted a classification of the punch-marked coins, the weights of which are 
discussed by Sir A. Cunningham in ibid., Yol. XI Y, p. IG. The classes of early 
coins found at Eran are discussed and figured in ibid., Yol. X, p. 77, FI. XXTY. 
See also ibid., Yol. II, p. 10; Y, p. 154, PL XXXI, and YI, p. 167. But the nnmis- 
niatio history of India remains to be written. I assume 1’825 grain as the best* 
established value for the wt/, for the reasons stated in Jourml A.s‘. Boc. of Bengal 
Yol. LIII, part I, p. 
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snch rude coins was invented in India independently of Gn*ek teacliing. 
But this coitcliisioii does not prove that any such coins >shonld be assigti- 
ed to a vei*y remote period* It is quite impossible to say wlion tlio use 
of blank or pnncli^mailved rectangular pieces of silver or copper of defiiute 
weight began, and it is diffi,ciilt to say when it ended. I suspect tiiat in 
out-of-the-way corners of India the old-fashioned punch-niarked pieces 
continued to be struck centuries after coins of more regular fabric iiad 
become familiar in the more advanced parts of the country, and that 
specimens of the ancient, indigenous coinage long continued in, circula- 
tion side by side wnth pieces struck in imitation of foreign models. At 
the present day the people of the districts between Ifyzabad and Patna 
obstinately cling to the custom of using the clunisy, mis-shapen lumps 
of copper, known as ‘ dumpy ’ or ‘ Gorakhpuri pice,’ and refuse to cir- 
culate the ‘well-executecl, and, to European notions, convenient copper 
coinage issued from the Bi'itish mints. During the past year tlie 
Government of India has found itself compelled to make an effort to 
suppress hy law' the currency of the unauthorized ‘ dumpy pice.’ Tiie 
mere form, then, of any given punch-marked or other rude iininscribetl 
coin is a very imperfect test of its age. 

So far as I can learn, no definite evidence is producible i.o show 
that any Indian coin now extant is of earlier date than B. 0. 300. The 
complete absence of all traces of foreign hifiiienco on the Indian coins 
of the most, primitive form renders probable the hypothesis that some 
ol* them were struck before India entered into at all intimate relations 
with the peoples of the West, but that is the most that can at present 
be said in favour of the alleged extreme antiquity of some Indian coins. 
The arguments of Mr. Thomas, so far as they are based on tlie referenrxjs to 
coins in the Code of Manu and other eaily Sanskrit books, cannot be 
regarded as valid, when viewed in the light of modem resoarcli into tiie 
chrotiology of Sanskrit literature. 

The rare, but now w^ell-known coins of Sopliytes, a prince in tlie 
Panjiib, who was contemporary with Alexander the G-reat, are ratiier 
earlier than any indigenous Indian coins can be j^roved to be, and are 
altogether Greek in device and legend, though perhaps not in weight- 
standard. They are modelled on the pattern of coins of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria.^ 

The extensive mintages of the Grmco-Bactriaii kings (from B. 0. 
246 to drca B, C. 25) were mostly issued in countries beyond the limits 
of India, but long omculated freely in the Panjab, the valley of the 
Ganges, and the ports of the western coast. 

^ Clardtier, Oatalogm of Coins of Greeh and 8ci/t'hic Icings of Bactria and Indicia 
p, XX. 
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No known coin can be determined to bave been issued by tbe great 
Asoka or any member of liis dynasty. Tbe few legends found on Goitis 
of the period give no clue to the name of tlie reigning sovereign. Asoka 
must have struck coin to a large extent during his long reign, and, as 
not a single piece bearing his name has been found, the only possible 
conclusion is, that the bulk of his coinage consisted of the rude, unin- 
scribed pieces above referred to. These coins were struck, as we have 
seen, to the Indian standard, and they circulated side by side with the 
Grwo-Baotrian issues, specimens of which are found in large numbers 
all over Northeiui India. 

The general adaptation in India of Gi’eek or Grrasco-Eoman types 
of coinage was the result of the Indo- Scythian invasions about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The indigenous Indian coinage consisted 
of silver and copper. I cannot undertake to say that gold coins were 
absolutely unknown in India before tbe Indo- Scythian invasions, but, if 
they existed, they were insignificant in quantity, for not a single speci- 
men of them has ever been discovei’ed. The earliest gold coins struck 
in India, which follow the indigenous scale of weights, are the heavy 
coins of Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty, and these are not 
earlier than A. D. 400. All coins of the Gupta dynasty are die-struck, 
and their outward form, whether they follow the Indian or the Greek 
weight-standard, is ultimately derived from Greek originals.* 

The Indo- Scythian kings introduced a regular gold currency into 
India and struck vast quantities of gold coins, as well as of copper. 
Their gold coins combine various foreign elements, but are essentially 
Roman anreh equivalent to Greek The Gupta coinage is related 

to the Indo- Scythian, and its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek 
artistic power as late as A. D. 400. After the break-up of the Gupta 
empire about A. D. 480, the coinage of India became utterly barbarous, 
and lost all marks of Hellenic influence on design, legend, or standard. 

As regards the origin of coinage in India my opinion, in short, is 
that the art of coinage in rude forms arose in India quite independently 
of Greek teaching. Neither the invasion of Alexander the Great, nor 
the example of his Bactrian successors sufficed to induce the princes of 
India to abandon their indigenous style of coinage. One petty chief 
ill the Paiijab, Sophytes by name, struck coins after the Greek fashion, 
but found no imitators in the interior of India. Asoka and the other 
sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty continued to issue coins of the old 
native pattern, on which they did not even inscribe their names. 

For information in detail about the G-upta coinage I must refer to my paper 
on the Early or Imperial Cl upta Dynasty of Northern India in the Journal of the 
H.ojai Asiatic ScKjiety for 1889, pp. 1-158," with five p'lates. 
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Tlio general (tliough nob universal) adaptation of Greek numismatic 
forms copied from Roman coins was the work of the Iiido- Scythian 
dynasties, whose rule in the Panjab began a little before the Chris- 
tian era, and spread over all Northern India during the three follow- 
ing centuries. The introduction of coins of Greek typo was synchron- 
ous with the development of an extensive gold currency, wliich partly 
replaced, and partly supplemented the existing issues in other metals. 

The Gupta coinage A. D. 350 to 480 is a development of the Iiido- 
Scythiaii. 

Prom the fail of the Gupta empire to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power all Indian coinages are barbarous and chaotic, and 
completely destitute of artistic merit. 

The die- cutters of India never attained any high degree of excel- 
lence in their art. Those of Bactria, as distinguished from India, 
produced coins, not, indeed, approaching in beauty those of Syracuse, 
but possessing characteristics which entitle them to respectful con- 
sideration as works of art. 

Professor Gardner observes ; — In the types used by Greek kings 
we find great variety, and they open to us quite a new chapter of Greek 
art, affording fresh proof of the remarkable originality of the artists of 
the Hellenistic age. 

‘‘ In regard to the stylo we may note two points : (I). The extra- 

ordinary realism of their portraiture. The portraits of Denietrins 
(pL II, 9), of Antimaclius, (V, 1), and of Eucratides, (Y, 7), are among 
the most remarkable which have come down to us from antiquity, and 
the effect of them is heightened in each case by the introduction of a 
peculiar and strongly characteristic head-dress, which is rendered with 
scrupulous exactness of detail. 

“(2). The decidedly Praxiteleaii character of the full length on 
the reverses. The figures of Herakles (pi. II, 9 ; III, 3), of Zeus (IV, 
4; VII, 2), of Poseidon, (V, 1), of Apollo (V, 4; IX, 10), are all iu 
their attitudes characteristic of the school of Praxiteles. ’’f 

Some of the Bactrian coins were struck within the limits of tbe 
territories now known as India, but most of them were minted beyond 
the border, and the Bactrian coinage, as a whole, is foreign to India. 

* Mj remarks must be understood as applying only to Northern India in the 
widest sense. The system of coinage in Southern India has always been quilie 
distinct, and I do not profess to have studied its history. The Peninsula was never 
brought into really close political relations with Northern India until the es- 
tablishment of the British supremacy. Even Aurangzib’s protracted campaigns did 
little to bridge over the gulf between the two regions. 

t Catalogue of Coints of Greek uudBiytMo hinge of BuUria und India, p. lyiii. 
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I do not propose to discuss its relations with the general course of 
Greek art, and refer to its peculiarities only to enc|uire how' far they 
affected the art of coinage in India. 

The realistic portraits executed by the Bactrian artists were be- 
yond the powers of the Indian die-cutters. The Indo- Scythian coins, 
except the very latest, are well executed pieces of metal -work, but, 
without exception, almost totally wanting in artistic merit. The effigies 
of the kings are conventional, and the whole design is stiff and foiunal. 
Some of the Gupta coins display more freedom and originality in design, 
but not a single example of a recognizable portrait can be found, I believe, 
either in the Indo- Scythian or Gnpta series. 

The influence of the second peculiarity of the Bactrian coinage 
noted by Professor Gardner can be discerned in the Giij>ta series, 
though not, I think, in the Indo-Scythian. The peculiar attitude of the 
standing statues of the school of Praxiteles consists in this that the 
weight of the body is thrown on one leg, the figure being inclined to 
one side, and bent in a graceful curve so that the hip on the other side 
is arched outwards. This peculiarity, which in the hands of a good 
Greek artist, added grace to the representation of the human form, 
was imitated by the Gra^co-Bactrian mint masters with considerable 
success. It caught the Indian taste, but, in the hands of clumsy imi- 
tators, was converted into a hideous deformity. Au inartistic exaggera- 
tion of the Praxiteleaii atbitude is characteristic of many of the Gupta 
coins of the fifth century, and of much Indian sculj^ture from an early 
date until the pi’esent day. 

Unhappily the history of Indian art, is, as observed by Mr. Fergus- 
son, a history of decay, and the criticism, passed by Sir A. Ouimingham 
on Indian sculpture, applies, mubatis 'innta7idis, to other arts : — 

“ It is a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India 
at the very time that the Greeks were mastex’s of the Kabul valley, that 
it retained its superiority during the Greek and half- Greek rule of the 
Indo- Scythians, and that it deteriorated more and more the further it 
receded from the Greek age, until the degradation culminated in the 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical temples.’''^' 

The employment of fairly well-executed Greek legends on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian kings of the first two centuries of our em proves 
that the epithet ‘ half-Greek ’ applied to their rule by Sir A. Ounuing- 
ham is not unsuitable. Kanishka and his successors would not have im- 
pressed Gi'eek legends on their coins, unless the Greek language had 
considerable currency among their subjects. I do not, of course, mean 

* ArchmoL Mep,, ¥oL III, p, 100, 
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to suggest that Greek was evei’ commonly spoken or read in India^ hut 
it must certainly have been understood by many of the court officials. 
The language in the time of Kanishka and Huvishka probably ocempied 
a position similar to that of the English language in India forty or fifty 
years ago, previous to the development of the existing system of public 
instruction. 

The knowledge of Greek seems to have lingered longest in Gujarat. 
Corrupt Greek letters are found on the silver coins of Skanda Gupta 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450, and they also occur on similar 
coins of his father and grandfather. The letters on these coins arc 
iinmistakeably Greek in form, but meaningless, and are evidently imi- 
tations of legends, which were once significant, executed by men unable 
to read Greek. It is plain, therefore, that even on the western coast, 
where the agency of maritime commerce had for centuries maintained 
an active intercourse with the Hellenistic world, ail knowledge of the 
Greek language had died out by A. D. 400. In ISTorthern India such 
knowledge seems to have been lost two centuries earlier. 

It is curious that not a single Greek inscription, other than coiti- 
legends, has yet been discovered either in India or in Af^anistan. 

The numismatic facts, to which I have briefly i^efcrred, help to 
render credible and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian 
literature, science, and philosophy, to the consideration of which I shall 
now devote a few pages. 

Section YIIL The Okigun of the Ineian Drama. 

The existence of a considei^able ancient dramatic liteiuturc in the 
)Sanskrit language was made known to European readers at the close 
of the last century by Sir William JoiiesHranslation of S^rknutala, a 
charming pastoral play, which is, perhaps, the only Sanskrit work that 
has taken a place among the literary classics of the world. 

Since Sir William Jones^ time the Sanskrit plays have attracted 
many students and translators, notably Horace Hajinan Wilson, whose 
well-known work, Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus^ is still the 
leading authority on the subject. 

The question of the origin and affinities of the ancient Indian 
drama has excited the curiosity of scholars, from the time of its dis- 
covery until the present day, and various attempts have been made to 
solve the problem. 

The ciroumsfcance that the Sanskrit name for a dramatic composi- 
tion is derived from a root which conveys the idea of dancing naturally 
suggested the theory, which readily found favour, that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner' of our modern drama in the Middle Ages^ 
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ont.of .religious' solemnities and -spectacles (so-called ‘mysteries ^), .and 
also tliat clanciiig originally subserved religious purposes/’'^ 

But ibis plausible tlieory has, unfortunately, very little historical 
basis, and a rival theory that the (dramatic literature of India is a direct 
descendant of the epic seems not to rest on any more solid foundation. t 

It is not improbable that rude pautomimio representations of the 
incidents of sacred stories, resembling the modern Bamlila, may have 
been as popular in ancient times as they are now, but even if they were, 
they could hardly be regarded as the parent of the Indian drama. Such 
exhibitions in their modern foimi, of which alone anything is known, 
remain nnohanged from year to yeai’, and appear quite incapable of 
literaiy development. Their ancient predecessors, if any existed, can- 
not be credited with anj:^ greater power of generating literature. The 
Sanskrit drama includes pastorals, elaborate comedies of real- life, com- 
plex pictures of political intrigue, and other varieties of highly artificial 
composition. The gap between such compositions and a clumsy mys- 
tery ’ like the Ramlila is vast and unbiidged, and the interval between 
them and displays of sacred dancing or formal recitations of epic episodes 
is equally wide. 

The Indian drama, as Professor Weber remarks, meets iis in an 
already finished form, and -with its best productions.’’ Whence came 
this finished form ; was the ripe fruit not pi’eeeded by seed or fiower ? 

It is impossible to believe that the “ finished form ” si^rang, Minerva 
like, from the head of Kalidasa. The dramatic literature of India, like 
all other ripe productions of art in all countries and ages, must be 
either the result of an independent, and therefore slow, process of 
evolution worked out on native soil, or be the more sudden effect of the 
fertilization of an indigenous germ by a potent foreign influence. 

The latter solution of the problem, is, I have no doubt, the true 
one. It is not easy to disentangle the life history of the indigenous 
germ, concerning the true affinities of which opinions may well differ, J 

Weber, Kidorij of Indian Literature. (Trilbner), p. 197. This theory is well 
expressed in the brilliant article on Sanskrit Poetry and the Hindu Drama by Denn 
Milman, which appe.ared in the Qimrterly Review for 1831. Dean Milman considered 
that the Indian plays more closely resembled the Spanish than those of any other 
European country. 

t Brockhaus, who denies all Greek influence on the Indian drama, maintains 
the epic theory. I have not seen his writings. 

% Windisch himself (p. 6) admits that the Epics contain a dramatic element, 
and that the Indian drama was indebted to some extent, as the Greek also was, to 
the epos for help. He is of opinion (p. 8) that dramatic representations, based on 
epic stories, existed in India before foreign influences were felt, such representations 
being simply due to the natural desire to see, as well as hear, the stories. This 
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bnt il]o viyifjing foreign influence can ])e isolatod, and eoibjooted to 
microscopic investigation. 

That foreign influence wMcIi gave India liei' noble dramatic litera- 
ture is the same wliicli bestowed upon lier the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and engraver — the undying spirit of Hellas. India received 
this, her spiritual guest, hut for a little while and grudgingly. When he 
took wing and fled to moi’e congenial dwelling places the arts soon, 
followed in his train. 

Professor Weber was the first to suggest that the representation 
of Greek di^ainas at the courts of the Hellenistic kings in Bactria, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat awakened the Hindu faculty of imita.tion, and thus 
led to the birth of the Indian drama ; but the suggestion was qualified, 
and almost negatived, by the remaidcs appended to it that the hypo- 
thesis does not admit of direct verification, and that no internal con- 
nection between the Greek and Indian dramatic literature can be 
proved. 

The Danish scholar, B. Brandes, accepted the hypothesis thus 
doubtingly propounded, and, rejecting the limitations imposed by its 
author, boldly undertook to prove the reality of an internal connection 
between the ancient Indian plays and the Hew Attic Comedy, as chieflj^ 
preserved in the Eoman adaptations by Plautus and Terence. I have 
not seen Dr. Brandes’ treatise, nor could I read it if I had, but, fortu- 
nately for that large class of persons who are ignorant of Danish, sub- 
stantially the same thesis has been ably argued by Dr, Windiseli in a 
language more generally intelligible.^ 

It would be impossible to do full justice to Dr, Windisch’s argu- 
ment otherwise than by a complete translation of his essay. I shall mere- 
ly attempt to indicate in general terms the nature of some of the leading 
proofs on which he relies in support of the proposition that the Sanskrit 
drama is of GriBCo-Roman parentage. 

The general probabilities in favour of the tlieory that the Indian 
plays are derivatives of the Hew Attic Comedy of the school of Menander 
rest chiefly on the evidence which proves an active and long-continued 
intercourse between the east and west. Some of this evidence has 
already been considered {ante, p. 157). A special agency for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge of the forms of Greek drama among Oriental popii- 

opim'on seems to bo pure conjecttii’e, and is not sliared by my learned fiiend Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. Windiscli also bolda (p. 10) tliat opic recitation, and not a lyrical 
performance associated witb mnsio and dancing, was the gorm of tlie Tndiau drama. 

* Der Qriechisohe Mnfluss im Indischen Drama, Yon Ernst Wiiidisoli. Ana 
den Abhandlnngen des Berliner Onentalisten-Congresses. 8vo, pp. 100. Berlin, 
A. Asher and Co., Weidmannsche Bnohhandlang, 188g. 
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lations was farmslied by tbe travelling companies of players, wbo ai’e 
Imown to have travei’sed tlie Hellenistic kingdoms; and tke poets, as 
well as tlae players, were not averse to ti’avelliiig. Menander and 
Pbilemon were botb invited to the court of Ptolemy Soter. 

Greek ideas entered India chiefly by two routes, one overland 
through Palmyra and Bactria, the other maritime throngh Alexandria 
and the ports of the western coast, especially Barygaza, the modern 
Bharoch. We know from the anonymous Periplus of the Erythriean 
Sea, which was written between A. D. 80 and 89,'^ that a very active 
commerce was then carried on between Barygaza and the inland city 
Ozeiie (the modern Ujjain in Sindia’s territory), where Asoka had once 
been Viceroy, and which, in the time of the author of the Periplus, was 
the great depot of the foreign trade. 

The scene of the * Toy-Cart,’ the most ancient Indian drama extant, 
is laid at Ujjain, and several considerations lead Dr. Windiscli to coii- 
olude that the Indian drama was first developed at that city, as a 
direct consequence of intercourse with Alexandria. The few known 
facts in the history of the Bactrian king Menander, who flourished about 
B. 0. 110,t indicate that the overland communication between India 
and the West must have been briskly maintained in Ms time. The 
importance of Palmyra as a commercial depot {ante^ p. 157) was of 
later date. Before the Christian era the Western communications of 
India were with the Hellenized kingdoms of Asia and Egypt. In the 
first century after the Christian era they were extended to Rome and 
the Roman provinces. It is, in my opinion, not at all unlikely that 
the New Attic Comedy was known to learned men in India through 
the Latin adaptations of Plautus aud Terence as well as in the original 
Greek. 

Whether it be admitted or not that the Indian drama is of foreign 
origin, no one, I suppose, will venture to deny that ample opportunities 
existed during several centuries for the importation of all sorts of Greek 
ideas, dramatic or other. 

In the opinion of Dr. Windisch the cumulative effect of the evidence 
of resemblance in particular points between the Indian and Qre^co- 
Eoman dramas is so great that we must recognize either a wonderful 
case of pre-established harmony, or the existence of Greek influenco on 
the Indian drama.” The dilemma appears to me to be expressed with 
perfect accuracy, and I am fully convinced of the reality of the Greek 

* The proof is given in the Introduction to McCrindle’s translation. 

f This is the date adopted by Professor Gardner in his Catalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Beythic kings of B.actna and India. 
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influence on the Sanskrit di^ma, and further, that without that influeiico 
the dramatic literature of India would never have come into existence. 

The formal structure of the Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that 
with which we are familiar in Plautus aud Terence. Like the Gixeco- 
Eoman, the Indian plays are divided into acts and scenes, and each 
piece is preceded by a prologue. The mere fact of the existence of the 
prologue in the Indian, as in the European plays, is in itself surprising, 
and can hardly be regarded as a merely casual coincidence. The im- 
probability that it is such, becomes mucb greater when we observe tliat 
in both cases the prologue is devoted to the same purposes, tlie an- 
nouncement of tlie names of the poet and the play, the gaining favour 
of the spectators, and the preparation of their minds for the piece 
itself. 

Again, it cannot well be the result of accident that the love-story 
of the Indian drama is in plot, development, and denouement essentially 
of the same kind as that of Grceco- Eoman comedy. The plot of the 
^ Toy-cart,* the most ancient Indian play extant, may be accurately 
described in the words applied by Eost to the Curculio of Plautus : — 
“ The subject of this comedy is very simple, and depends, as usual, on 
a secret intrigue, the lover’s want of money, and the supplanting of a 
yivalv’ 

The fair Perditas .of Plautus and Terence, who eventually prove to 
be high-born daughters of Athenian citizens, find their parallel in the 
maid-servants of the Indian plays (MtUainkigniviitra BainihaU), who 
turn out to be princesses in disguise ; and the drayrcopior/xos, or recog- 
nition of the disguised young lady, which is a critical incident in nearly 
every Graeco-Eoman play, is repeated, merely with variations of detail, 
in the Indian adaptations. 

Other stock characters of the Terentiau comedy have also been 
impoi’ted into the Sanskrit drama. 

The parasitm edax, the miles gloriosus^ and the servus currens^ so 
familar to all readers of the Grieco-Eoman comedies, are reproduced 
respectively as the vita^ saMra^ and vidnshaka of the eaidiest Indian 
drama. The external origin of these strongly marked characters, is 
clearly indicated by the facts that the three personages are found to- 
gether only in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ the oldest drama, which was composed 
while India was still in communication with the Hellenistic world, and 
that all three were discarded by Bhavabhiiti, who lived about A, D. 700, 
when Greek influence had ceased to directly affect India. Dr. Wiii- 
disch’s detailed analysis of these characters is very interesting, but is too 
long for reproduction. 

One striking argument, however, must not be omitted. The Sans- 
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ferit author who wrote a technical treatise (ndtyasdsird) on 

diamatic art, lays down the rule that the players should be hve in num- 
ber, namely, the stUradhdm^ his assistant, the jpdripdrshoakaf the vila^ 
iaMray and mclmhalm. This enumeration, Dr. Windisch points out, is 
ec|umleiit to a list of the regular male personnel of a Graeco-Roman pla}^ 
but does not apply to any extant Indian play, except in so far that all 
the five personages named appear in the ‘ Toy-cart/ in which alone the 
iaMra is found. The is met with in only one other piece (Ndgd- 
nanda). It is therefore difficult to understand why Bharata should 
have laid down this rule, unless pieces were extant in his time which 
conformed to it, and these pieces must have resembled the Greek models 
at least as closely as the ‘ Toy-cart ’ does. 

Tlio repulsive character of the lena^ or /xao-rpoTros, the go-between 
and corrupter of maiden virtue, is faithfully reproduced in the character 
of the mother of Vasantasena in the ‘ Toy-cart/ and the elevation of 
Vasantasena herself to a respectable position by the force of unselfish 
love may be compared with the story of Silenium in the Cistellaria of 
Plautus. The very name of the ‘ Toy-cart ’ (jiiHchchliaJcatikd) recalls 
the names of Plautine plays such as Aulularia and Cistellaria. 

The essay by Dr. Windisch, from which I have quoted, does not 
exhaust all the arguments which might be adduced in support of Ms 
thesis, and the partial analysis of his reasoning given above is far from 
presenting the case, as stated by him, in its full force. Yet, even what 
has been advanced in the foregoing pages should, I venture to think, 
suffice to shake the faith of those who believe in the indigenous origin 
of the Sanskrit drama, and to prove that strong reasons exist for hold- 
ing the opinion that India is indebted for the existence of the most 
generally attractive department in the vast circle of her literature to 
contact with the artistic Hellenic mind. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to observe that no one contends that any 
extant Indian play is a translation or free adaptation of a given Greek 
piece. That certainly is not the case. The best Indian plays are the 
work of native genius of high order, employing native materials in its 
own way, and for its own ends, but fii*st set in motion by a powerful 
impulse received from abroad. The case of the drama is analogous to 
that of the Amaravati sculptures, I agree with Mr. Pergusson in think- 
ing that those sculptures would never have come into existence, if the 
latent powers of Indian artists had not been aroused and stimulated by 
the example and teaching of Greek, or at least of Hellenistic, sculptors, 
but no one would maintain that the carvings now on the staircase of the 
British Museum should be classed among the remains of Greek art, 
Tiioy arc thoroughly Indian in subject and style, and skilled criticism 
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is needed to discern the hidden foreign element. So it is with the 
drama. The plays are Indian, but the idea of composing sneh plays is 
Greek, 

The case of the sculptures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, 
which I have discussed at such length, is on the contrary, analogous 
rather to an Indian free translation or adaptation of a Greek play. 
Those sculptures are close imitations of the contemporary, especially 
the Christian, art of the Roman empire in the third and fourth centuries, 
and this fact lies on the surface, visible to any commonly attentive 
observer. The Roman or Christian subjects have been made to serve 
Buddhist purposes, but have been transferred bodily to India with 
little change, save that of name. 

Section IX. Gmoo-Roman influence on the Religion, Mythology, 
Science, and Philosophy of India. Conclusion. 

A smile will, I fear, pass over the gentle reader’s countenance 
when he compares the promise of the title with the performance of tlie 
few pages of this section of my essay. A discussion, in any degree 
adequate, of the topics mentioned in the heading would require the 
ample room of an octavo to itself , the writer of which should be equipped 
with a store of varied knowledge to the possession of which I can make 
no pretension. So far as I am aware, no one has yet attempted such a 
survey of the religion, mythology, science, and philosophy of India as 
would give a general view of the boundaries which divide the indi- 
genous components fi^om the foreign. A slight, rough sketch of a survey 
of the kind will be found in Weber’s History of Indian Literature, but 
a map drawn in more distinct colours is much wanted. I cannol. 
attempt to draw it. The preceding pages will, perhaps, have succeeded 
in convincing at least some readers that the best elements in the plastic, 
pictorial, numismatic, and dramatic arts of ancient India arc of foreign, 
chiehy Grssco-Roman, origin. In these concluding pages I merely wisli 
to point out that the foreign influence was not confined to those fields, 
where I have traced its workings in some detail, but extended also to 
other regions of thought. I am not prepared to follow in detail its opera- 
tions within those regions, nor to catalogue the instances where its 
presence may be discerned, and can only offer some unsystematic ob- 
servations. 

The Indo-Scythian coin series affords obvious and conclusive evi- 
dence that about tbe beginning of the Christian era the religions of India 
and those of the neighbouring countries to the west were acting and 
rc-acting upon each other. 

The worship of S'iva was certainly then established among 
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other cults, in India, and the figure of the god, armed with his trident, 
and standing beside his saered bull, is, perhaps, the commonest mytho- 
logical device of the Indo- Scythian coins. But he is not exactly 
the Siva of the mediiBval Piiraijias, a Hinduked aboidginal demon. 
Sometimes he is hardly to be distinguished from the Greek Poseidon, 
and the G-reek writers on India themselves perceived that he was akin 
to Dionysus. I)i\ Windisoh shows that all the Sanskrit plays arc 
associated with the worship either of Siva or his consort G-auri, and 
that they were generally performed, like the Greek dramas, at the 
spring festival. It seems probable that the Hellenistic settlers in India 
transferred to Siva some of the honour due to Dionysus, and the idea 
of the Indian deity must have been infiuenced by the Greek conception 
of those gods in the Olympic pantheon who most nearly resembled him. 

Some rare coins of the great Indo- Scythian emperor, Kanishka, 
bear the name of Buddha, BOVAO in Greek characters, and afford us 
the earliest known examples of the conventional effigy of the teacher. 

Other Indo-Scythian coins, again, present figures of the personified 
Sun and Moon, as Greek deities, with their Greek names Helios and 
Selene, while many others represent a pantheon of Iranian deities, bear- 
ing sucii strange names as Oksho (Okro), Ardethro, and so forth, the 
meaning of which is only now beginning to be understood. I cannot 
here pursue this topic further, and only allude to it for the purpose of 
indicating that both a little before, and a little after, the Christian era 
Hellenic and Asiatic forms of religion were interacting, and that both 
Buddhism and Hinduism must have been modified by the contact with 
other modes of religious belief. 

Even so late as A. D. 400 the devices of the Gupta coins show 
that the conceptions of Hindu divinities were X3artly based on Grssco- 
Boman ideas. Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty and good fortune, is 
invested with attributes plainly borrowed from the rvx% Abundantia, 
and other personifications of abstract ideas current in the west. The 
conception of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, glides imperceptibly into 
that of Parvati, Durga, or Gauri, the consort of Siva, and is related to 
some of the forms both of Venus and Oybeie.'^ 

The apparent resemblances between the Puranic legend of Krishna 
and the Gospel accounts of Christ are well known, and have formed 
the subject of much discussion. I am inclined to believe that the 
Krishna myth is really indebted to the Gospels for some of its incidents* 

^ For the Indo-Scythian coins see Gardner’s Catalogue, and ai'tiolcs by Stein, 
Cunningham, West, and Bapson in the Babylonian and Oriental Record foi- 1888 and 
1889, and Indian Antiquary for April 1888. For the Oupta coinage see Journal 
B, As. Soo. for 1889, p* 25, etc. 
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In tlio early coiitiiries of the OhristiaB era the religion of ’ Christ in one 
or other of its forms extended over many parts of Asia where it is now 
extinct, and it fnust have modified the ideas and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom it flourished. The Gnostic variety or corruption of Chris- 
tianity was especially popular in the East, and strong reasons exist, 
for believing in Gnostic infitience on the Vedaiitist philosophy of India,. 
The Biiagavad-Gita certainly seems to have much in common witli tluj 
Gospels. 

The extraordinarily close resemblance between many of the sculp- 
tures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, and the monuments of early 
Christian art at Rome, which was first observed by Mr. Pergusson, has 
been discussed at some length in an earlier section of this paper (cmie^ 
p. 164). The resemblance is certainly real, and, however it may be 
explained, proves with equal certainty that the Christian and the Bud- 
dhist artists had many ideas in common. The Buddhism of Gaudlnira 
beyond doubt borrowed Christian forms of artistic expression ; it would 
bo sti'aiige if the Buddhist teachers did not assimilate, along with the 
forms, some Christian doctrine. But any attempt to follow this specu- 
lation further would carry me beyond my depth. 

Tiie Gandhara adaptation of Leochares” group representing the Rape 
ol Ganymede {mite^ p. 138) shows clearly how easy it was for tlie 
ancient Indians to adopt a Greek myth, and coiivort it to the use of 
their own religions* 

Weber maintains that a substratum of Homeric legend underlies 
the Raiiiayana, and gives good reasons for his opinion. The mere fact 
that such a suggestion can bo supported by plausible arguments indi- 
cates that the student of comparative mythology must be careful not 
to assume the Indian origin of every myth which may have on the sur-» 
face a purely Indian appearance. 

I have shown above p. 133) that the Asuras of Puraiiic mytho- 
logy are probably Hinduked adaptations of the Greek giants, who 
warred with the gods. 

The remarkable fact that no images of Buddha are found among 
sculptures at Bharhut (B. 0. 150), and Sanchi (A. D. 80), while they 
are numerous at Amaravati (A* D. 180), t suggested to Mr. Fergusson 

^ See the traBslation of Dr. LorimeFs * Appendix to the Bhagayad-GTta Mn 
Indian Antiquary, Yoi, II, i>. 283. That author quotes St, Chrysostom, who died 
A. D. 407, to prove that a translation of the Now Testament into some Indlaii 
language existed in his time, 

t This is the approximate date of tho ontorraii. The inner mil is later, and 
some sculptures date from before the Christian era. The remains at Amaravati ilhis- 
trate the period from about B. 0. 100 to A, D. 250 (Burgess, Biiddkid Btupm of 
AmardvoM md p, 112 ), ■' 
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tiia bold spoeblation that the multiform idolatry of modem ludia is due 
to contact with the image-worshipping Greeks. Mr. Fergusson thus 
expresses this daring hypothesis inliis latest work : — 

I suspect that when the matter comes to be carefully investigated, 
it will be found that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks some tliingg 
Far more important than stone architecture or chronological eras. It 
is nearly certain that the Indians were not idolators before they first 
came in contact with the Westeim nations. The Vedas make no inention 
of images, nor, so far as I can learn, [do] any of the ancient scriptures 
■'of the Hindus. ' 

“ Buddhism is absolutely free from any taint of idolatry till after 
the Christian era. So far as we can at present see, it was in the 
Buddhist monasteries of the Gandhara country, where the influence of 
Graeco- Bactrian art is so manifestly displayed, that the disease broke 
out, which was afterwards so completely to transform and pervade the 
outward forms, at least, of all the ancient religions throughout India.’ 

The propositions thus stated with Mr. Fergusson’s customary direct- 
ness cannot be implicitly accepted, although they embody a considerable 
amount of truth. It is not safe to affirm that Buddhism before the 
Christian era was absolutely free from idolatiy, for the Taxilan Buddhist 
temples, adorned with plaster images, were probably erected at the close 
of the first century B. 0. and we do not know, though we may reason- 
ably suspect, that the images are of later date. Statues found at 
Mathura, and certain coins of Kanishka (ciVca A. D. 78 to 110) prove 
conclusively that images of the teaching Buddha in his conventional 
attitudes, both seated and standing, were well known at the close of the 
first century A, D.f It is rash to affirm that they were unknown a 
hundred years earlier. A colossal statue of the standing Buddha dis- 
covered by Sir A. Cunningbam at Sravasti (Sahet-Maliet) in Oucih 
seems to be slightly older than the Mathura images.^ 

It is, however, quite true that in Bihar, Central and Western India, 
no image of Buddha earlier than the Christian era, or perhaps than 
A. D. 150, is known, and Mr. Fergusson appears to have been right in 
holding that the worship of images of the founder of Buddhism was 
introduced fi'om the North West ; and it is probable that the develop- 
ment of sculpture, which was undoubtedly stimulated by Hellenic 
influence, gave encouragement to idolatrous practices. 

Among all the departments of Sanskrit literature the elabomte 

^ Archmlogtj in India (London, Triibner and Oo., 1884), 

t Onnninghani, ArchmoL ReimrtSy Vol. Y, p. viij and Gardner’s Cataloinie, 
pp, 130, 1^75. 

X Cnimingliam, Arclmol, Ilep,^ ut supi^a^ and Yol. I, p. 339. 
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■system/of Hindii.logiCy and the mai'V'elloiis, almoKst mimetilous, Bfcractiiro 
„of, grammar erected, by Panini and' Ms snccossors' have tlie greatest 
appearance of absolute originality. Yet some corapetciit scholars are 
disposed to seek a western origin even for these. The true |.)osii;ioii of 
the Sanskrit logicians and grammarians in relation to the teachers of 
other countries cannot be satisfactoialy determined until the main out- 
lines of the chronology of Sanskrit literature are settled dohnitely within 
narrow limits of possible error. The radius of error is gi^rdnally ])eing 
reduced, but a long time must elapse before it is brought within an 
approximation of zero. 

In one branch of Indian science the operation of direct and potent 
Greek influence, however it may once have been doubted, has been fully 
demonstrated, and is now admitted by all writers competent to form all 
opinion on the subject. Indian astronomy, in its exactor form, as 
taught in the Sanskrit text-books is essentially the astronomy of the 
Alexandrian schools, and its technical nomenclature is to a large extent 
Greek in a slight disguise. An earlier, inexact astronomy, probably o1* 
Babylonian origin, had been known in India long bei’oi-e the works of 
Alexandrian professors reached her shores, but all Indian astronomy 
with any claim to scientific precision is Greek. Tlvis scientific astronomy 
was taught by Aryabhata in A. D. 500, and by Varaha Mihira about 
half a century later, but it was probably known to some persons in 
India at a considerable earlier date,'*' 

It is obvious that highly abstruse and technical works like the 
treatises of the Alexandrian astronomers could not have been mastered 
by the Indian astronomers except by textual study at a time wlien the 
Greek language was still intelligible to learned men in India. The 
extensive importation of Greek technical terms into the vocabulary of 
Hindu astronomy shows that the Greek works themselves must have 
been read in India, and also proves that the ideas expressed by those 
terms were unfamiliar to the native scholars. If the ideas had been 
familiar, Sanskrit words to express them would have existed, and if 
such words had existed, they would have been used, and the foreio-n 
terms would not have been imported. The necessity under which the 
Hindu astronomers lay of borrowing Greek scientific terms by the score 

* Pandit Sliaiikar Balkrislma Dikshit observes tliat there are two distinct and 
separate astronomical works, each bearing the name of Aryablxata as its author, 
^rhe first (to which reference is made in the text), known as Aryahhah'yd, or Arija 
Siddhdnta, bears the date S'aka-saq^vat 421 expired, = A. D. 499-500. It has boon 
published by Dr. Kern. The second work, known as the Laghu-A'rya^Smhdntaj 
was composed at some time between A, D. 628 and 1150, and appears never to have 
been printed. These two distinct works are said to have been sometimes confound- 
ed by Buropean writers. (Indian Antiquary^ Yol. XYIT (Kov. 1888), p, 312). 
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is vei 7 strong evideiice tlmt tlieir native astimomy was, froiii the 
purely seieiitific point of view, extremely imperfect. 

Tlie knowledge of actual Greek Books displayed By the Indian 
astronomers also shows that there is no improBability in supposing tliat 
a limited class of readers in India had studied the texts of Greek plays. 
Dr* Windisch is content to believe that the Greek elements in the 
Sanskrit drama, the existence of .which he demonstrates, were assimi- 
lated By the Indian authors through the agency of performances of 
Greek plays on the stage. It is not necessary, he says, to assume that the 
texts vrere known in India. It seems to me impossible that the resein- 
Blances between the Greek and Indian dramas should have been brought 
about in this casual way. It would be nearly as easy to believe that 
Aryabhata learned the signs of the zodiac and the term ' diameter ’from 
chatting with ship-captains on the quays of Barygaza. I can see no 
reason whatever to feel sceptical about the reality of the di:ffasion to a 
limited extent of Greek books in Greek among tlie learned classes of 
India during the early centuries of our era. 

The coins and the manuals of astronomy are incontrovertible evi- 
dence that some people there could read Greek, and why it should be 
supposed inci'edible that Kalidasa could read the plays of Menander 
I cannot imagine. 

We are not bound to accept as literal statements of fact the 
rhetorically expressed assertions of Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom that 
the Indians sang the poems of Homer, and that the children of the 
Gedrosians recited the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, and may 
yet feel full assurance that Indian scholars who studied and assimilated 
Alexandrion manuals of astronomy cannot have been altogether un- 
acquainted with the classic literature of Greece. 

I have now reached the bounds to which a general survey of the 
action ot: Hellenic influence on ancient India can be conveniently ex- 
tended at present. The adequate discussion of the Gandhara sculptures 
alone would fill a goodly volume. The imperfect account of them given 
above is only intended to stimulate curiosity, and to indicate the direc- 
tions in which more exhaustive investigation will reward the student. 

I do not desire to exaggerate the intrinsic merit of these sculptures, 
though I feel assured that it is amply sufficient to justify their critical 
study, and that, even if it were much less than it is, the historical 
interest attaching to the productions of a school which links together 
Hellenic and Indian art gives them a right to claim the attention both 
of Orientalists and of classical scholars. 

The disco very of the linguistic and literary treasures of Sanskrit 
so charmed the imagination of the earlier Orientalists that they lent 
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a ready ear to the extravagant tales of the pandits, and were willing 
to attribute the most venerable an tiquitj and almost absolnte origi- 
nality to the strange civilimtion and vast literature suddenly brought 
wdthin their ken. 

Modern historical and literary criticism has been steadily engaged 
in the task of exposing the falsity of Brahmanical tradition or pseudo- 
tradition, the “ lyiag gabble of Brahmans,” as it has bean well called, 
and of moving np, so to speak, all dates in the early history of India. 
Panini, the grammarian, Mann, the lawgiver, Kalidasa, the poet and 
dramatist, and many other names famed in Indian story, have already’* 
been moved up from remote pz^ehistorio, or pre-Christian, times to post- 
Alexandrian, or post- Christian, dates.'* 

This process still continues, and simultaneously with the demonstra- 
tion of the comparatively modern date of all Sanslmt, other than Yedic, 
literature, the coiiviction has forced itself upon scholars that the civiliza- 
tion of ancient India w^as not so indigenous and self-eontained as, at 
first sight, it seemed to be. 

India may, apparently, claim with justice to have given birth inde- 
pendently to the mechanical process of coinage, bzit her weakly numis- 
matic child never attained maturity, and was soon compelled to make 
way for a stranger of more vigorous growth. The other products of 
civilization claimed from time to time as independent Indian discoveries 
are now either proved to be foreign importations, or shown to be, at the 
best, of doubtful parentage. 

I do not know any historical problem more startling at first sight 
than that propounded by the sudden and simultaneous first appearance 
ill India during the third century B. 0. of long documents in two 
diverse highly developed alphabets, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, 
chronological eras, inscribed coins, and a missionary state religion. 

The probleizi has not yet been completely solved, and perhaps nevci- 
can be, but it is certain that the phenomena refeiTed to were largely due 
to a rapid development of intercourse between India and Western 
nations in the time of the Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka (B. C. 315 to 222). A further development, or I’enewal, of that 
intercourse in the first centuiy before, and the four centuries following, 
the Christian era, conducted through Bactrian, Alexandrian, and Pal- 
myrene channels, produced new schools of architectural, plastic, and 
pictorial art, introduced novel types and standards of coinage, taught 
science in its exacter forms, and gave birth to a dramatic literature of 
great variety and merit, 

^ For a convenient summary of muoli of the recent discussion on the ciironology 
of Indian literature, see Max Muller^s ** India, What can it Teach Us 
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The same occidental influences left enduring marks on tlie x^eligion 
aiul inythoiogj of India, modified lier ei3ic poet-rj, and in tlie opinion of 
BOine competent judges, affected even the grammar, logic, and phiio* 
sopliy wliicli are the most characteristic and original products of Indian 
thought.. 

The investigation of the relations between the early civilization of 
India and that of Western nations is still very incomplete, but it has 
proceeded sufficiently far to warrant the belief that further research will 
magnify rather than diminish the debt due by India to Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 


Abbendum. 

When compiling the Bibliographical List (ante) page 113) I 
omitted to notice the following papers ; — 

(1.) Indo-Gre(nan Sculptures from the IT.-W. Frontier, by Major 
J. Abbott (with a Plate). Proc. As, Soo, of Bengal for 1854, page 394. 

This communication biuefly notices a large box of sculptures pre- 
sented to the Society which were dug from the site of a temple on 
the left bank of the Indus, called Kala, close below Ghazi Huzara. 
The winged female is from another old site at present called Shah ke 
Tere in Quatiir. They are very inferior in grace and execution to 

those from Trans-Indus Those at Kala seem to have belonged 

to a Buddhist temple of small size, but very richly and eleborately 
sculptured, the material being black clay-slate.*' The plate represents 
a head from Rawalpindi. 

(2.) Note on a small Indo-Greek Sculpture, by the same, ibid, for 
1858, jjaye 261. The figure described and presented to the Society is 
one of the Atlantean class, purchased from a native, who had found 
it in an old fort of the Yiisufzai at the foot of the mountains, 

(3.) Account of some of the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
by Rev, W. Loewenthal, ibid, for 1861^ 

The account given is, unfoz’tunately, extremely meagre. It men- 
tions Buddhas almost innumerable, kings of various sizes, a lady sitting 
on a lion, playing the lute, reliefs, and elaborate figures of warriors in 
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all IcindR of drcRROR, Rometiines pm’olj Greek, RornehimoR pin'olj^ On'en- 
tnl, Hoinetimos a inixtaire of the two* 

Tlie only work desciibed in detail is the panel with tlio three 
Greek soldiers helow’*, and grotesque figures above, wdiicli has been 
noticed in the text (Section III, page 135) Mr. Locwenthal states 
that this slab was lately brought from ISTagram in Yusuf zai by Lieut. 
Short. He observes that some pieces of potteiy have also been 
found in the cantonment [sc?2, Peshawar], stamped with figures of pure 
Greek designs.” I have not seen any such pottery. 
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Catalogue of the Central Asiatic Coins, collected hy Captain F. Be 
Lcessoe, in the Indian Mtiseiim, Calcutta. — By T)r. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoebnle. ■ ... 

(With tivo plates.) 

^ y/ The coins which are described in the subjoined catalogue were 
collected by Captain A. F. de Lsessoe on the northern frontier of Afghan- 
istan, in the years 1884 to 1886, during the time of the Af gh an Boundary 
Commission, on which he was employed as Assistant Political Officer, 
The coins were, under the orders of the Government of India, 
made over by him to Mr. Ohas. J. Rodgers of the Archtoological 
Survey, for a preliminary examination and report. They were after- 
wards presented hy the Government of India to the Indian Museum, 
with a request that duplicates, when available, should be given to the 
Museum in Lahore and to the British Museum in London. ‘ 

At the request of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, the coins 
were carefully examined hy me and catalogued. Mr. Rodgers’ prelimi- 
nary list proved of great advantage in this work, and most of his 
readings and many of his remarks are embodied in the follo"^?ing pages. 

A large number of duplicates were presented to the Lahoi*e Mu- 
seum, and a somewhat smaller number to the British Museum. The 
numbers from which presentations could be made^ are indicated by the 

marks t J' 
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A, F. R. Hoernle — Catalogue of [Stipplemetit, 

The collection will Ibe found to be one of coiisidei^able intex^est, A 
lange nximber of coins, especially of ’Alaii-d-din iOxwariziiii ai^e eitliei’ 
entirely new oi', at least, have hitherto not been piiblislied. The most 
representatiye ones of these haye been figured in the acconipanying 
plates. 


Abbreviations, 

Ar. Ant. = Dr. Wilson’s Ainana Antiqna ; B. M. 0. == British 
Museum Catalagne ; Chron. == E. Thomas’ Clmonicles of the Pathan 
kings of Delhi ; Ind. Ant. = Piunsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas) ; 
Int. Nnm. Oi\ = Inteimational Numismata Oiientalia ; J. A. S. B. = 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; J. R. A. S. = Jouimal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of England ; Num. Chron. = the jSTumismatie 
Ghi’onicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society of England ; Num. 
Or. = Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia; Or. == Oriental; Sass. = E. 
Thomas’ Sassanians in Persia. 



Bx^lanaiion, 


^ prefixed, signifies that the coin is not noted in the existing British 
Museum Catalogue; t signifies that specimens of the coin have 
been sent to the British Museum ; J signifies that specimens have 
been sent to the Lahore Museum ; signifies that the coin is in 
good condition, /, i^ that it is in fail*, tolerable or indilf ei*ent con- 
dition respectively. 
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Description. 


42,60| 

28,13 


47,29 

55,83 


60.92i 


133,92, 


263,77 


ROMAjST. 

Antoninus Pius. Ohv., head of em- 
peror; . ...hTIl^’DS AU draped 

female seated on ground, to left, (i) 

Constantins II. 06'y.,headof emperor: 
COlSrSTANTIUS AUCt. Eev., standard 
between two armed soldiers : GrLORIA 
EXEROITUS; in exergue SMAXZ. (0 

GREEK. 

Alexander. Drachm. Ohv,, head of 
king. Bev., seated Zeus with eagle, (i) 

Antiochus. Drachm. Ohv., head of 
kingto right. Bev., Heracles seated ; to left 
[A]NTIOXO[Y], to right [BA]:§lLE[OS]. 

A harharoiis copy or forgery with a hole 
for siispension, (f) 

BACTRIAN. 

Eukratides. Drachm. Ohv., head of 
king; border of dots. Bev., Dioscuri mount- 
ed legend BA:§IAE02 EYKPATIAOY. 
Type like B. M, C., vol. Y, 6. Rare. 

This specimen is prohahly a forgery ; the 
legend is smudged and ^^hasileos^^ is doiihle- 
struck. None in B. M. G. of 1886, hut a 
specimen lately obtained from Gen. Sir A. 
Cunningham.. 

Soter Megas. bust of king. Bev,, 
horseman. Type like Ar. Ant., pi. IX, 12 
(with no fillet to lance, and legend BASIAEY 
for j^acriXevs:.) (f) 

IFDO-SOYTHTAF. 

Kanishka. Bev., OKPO. Type like Ar. 
Ant,, pi. XII, 17. it) 


[Sii])pleBierst, 
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■■ 

o. 

u 
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G-olcL 
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!> 

m 

r-t 

©' 

pH 

o 
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Mixed. 

Bescription. 

""' ' 1 

i 

1 

! 

8| 

1 



1 


225,55 

INDO-SCYTHIAK— ComM. 

Oerki (Ooeb). Ohv., elephant-rider. 

9 

1 



1 


168,05 

Sev., MnOPO (?) Type like B. M. 0., No. 
153 (p. 155). (t) 

Do. A crude variety of ITo. 8. Type 

10 

1 


1 



53,69 

like Ar. Ant., pi. XIII, 20. (0 

PAETHIAN. 

Mithridates I (Aesaces YI). Type a 

11 

1 


1 



66,94 

in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. 1, 26 (Gardnei’)- 
(0 

$ Sinatroces (Aesaces X). Type as 

'Vl2 

1 


] 



54,99 

in Int. Rnm. Or., vol. I, y)l. Ill, 2. {g) 

Orodes I (Arsaces XII). Ohv,^ witli- 

:: 

: ,13 

1 


1 



59,22 

out crescent, as in Int. Rum. Or., vol. I, 
pi. Ill, 20. (/) 

J Do. Ohv. with crescent, as in Int. 

14 

1 


1 



59,87 

Xnm. Or., vol. I, pL III, 28. (/) 

Do. OhiK with star and crescent, as in 

: M 

: ''2 


:,2 



58,10 

Int. Xnm. Or., vol. I, pi. Ill, 26. (/) 

t Phraates IV (Arsaces XIII). Ohv, 

16 

1 


1 



60,86 

with eagle only, as in Int. Xmn. Or., vol. I, 
pi. IV, 6. One has a loop attached to the 
middle of the ohv., to turn the coin into a 
"button, and weighs 59, 85 grains, (t) 

Do. Ohv, with eagle, crescent and star, 

17 

2 



'ir 

2 

58,93 

as in Int. Xnm. Or., vol. I, pi. IV, 12. (t) 

X Do. Ohv, with Xike, crescent and 

18 

19 

1 

1 


,:i 


1 

66, 3C 

56,74 

star, as in Int. Xiim. Or., vol. I, pi. IV, 11. 
Apparently a mixture of silver and copper. 
One is perfoi^ated for wearing, and weighs 
57,46 grains, (i) 

> Do. Ohv. with eagle and crescent. liev. 

with eagle. Xot in Int. Xiim. Or. ; but cf. 
vol. I, pi. IV, 6. Apparently a mixture of 
silver and copper. hTew. (i) 

' t Vonones I (Arsaces XVII). As in 








Int. Xum. Or., vol. I, pL V, 4. (/) 
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25 

1 ... 1 ... • 

. 63,20 

■26 '■■' 

1 . 

. 162.13 

27 

■■'I.,.'... 1. 

. 192,54 

28 ^ 
29 

.'■■I' ... :A . 
-I'... ■■"I 

. 61,9.5 
. 49,54 

30 


. 62,42 

31 

■■■'■■I... 

. 62,26 


Description. 


PARTHIA]S^~-^7o5^^^^. 

56,44 t Goterzes (ArsacbsXX). As inlnt. 

Xum. Or, Yol. I, pi. V, 20. (/) 

55,14 t Artabanus IV (Aesaces XXYI) or 
Mithridates IV (Aesaces XXVII). As in 
Int. Xum. Or., yoI. I, pL VI, 5, 22, 24, 25. 
Two are perforated for Y^earing, weigliiiig 
55,14 (small liole) and 51,66 (big hole) ; the 
third is entire, Y^eighing 52,25 grains. (/, % 

g) 

The entire one has on the rev. a trace of 
Mongol over-striking. 

54,66 Vologeses IV (Absaces XXXI). As 
in Int. Xuni. Or., vol. I, pi. VII, 10. (t) 

Artabaims V (Aesaces XXXIV). As 
in vol. I, pi. VII, 19. (i) 

STJB:r2i:55SIAX._ 

85,02 _ Anonymous. Ohv., head of king, to 

right, Ydth torqnis, as in the coins of Ar- 
saces XXIX (Cliosroes) in Int. Xum. Or., vol. 
T, pi. VI, 17. Bev.^ fire-altar as on the early 
Sassanian coins in Sass., pi. I, 2. Unpub- 
lished. (i) 

' SASSAXIAX. 


Sapor I. As in Sass., pi. II, 2-6. With 
a perforation for earing, (t) 

Do* As in Sass., pi. Il, 8, 9. (t) 

J Ardesbir and Sapor I. As in Sass., pi. 
1 , 12 . (^) 

t Sapor II. As in Sass., pi. IV, 2, 3. (/) 
Do. Another variety. As in Sass., pL 
IV, 4. (0 

I FIrus I. As in Sass., pi. V, 8, 9. (/) 
Khusni' I, XAUsHfeTAK.^' / 

pi. VI, 9. (g) 
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Silver. 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Description. 

32 

2 


1 



62,44 

SASSAFIAN— Cow^<^ 

t Khusni 11, Paewiz. As in Sass., pi. 

83 

1 


1 



51,44 

YI. 14. The less perfect one weighs only 
53,01 grains, (g) 

Do. Of Arab mintage with lism/illah 

34 

1 


1 



27,61 

on margin; Sass., p. 93. Perforated for 
Wearing. (/) 

Yezdegird III. Small sized coin; not 

35 

1 


1 



43,87 

in Sass. 

A very small piece brolcen away ; otherwise 
in good condition. 

ABBASIDE. 

A1 Mansur, 2nd AnEAsmE. Dirham 

3(,> 

1 



1 


96,12 

struck in Madinatu-s-Salam, 152 A. IT. 
As in B. M. C., vol. I, 72 (p. 48). {g) 

Do. Legends of obv. and rev. areas, 
as in B. M. C., vol. I, 91 and 104 (p. 196, 
201). Obv. margin not inscribed, but di- 
vided into three sections by three ringlets. 
Bev. mai'ginal legend, indistinctly visible 
read by Mr. Rodgers j aw 

j struck in Siiistan, 147 

A. H. (0 

Haruu ar RasWd, 5th Abtjaside. Dii^- 

37 

1 


1 1' 



37,34 

38 

1 


1 



45,72 

ham struck at Ma’adinn-sh-Shash, 190 
A. H. The same as B. M. C., vol. I, 228, 
(p. 84). With a loop for suspending, (t) 
A1 Amin,^ 6 t.h Abbaside. Dirham, 

39 

1 


1 



29,50 

struck at Madinat Balkh, 195 A. H. Gene- 
ral type of coin exactly as B. M. C., vol, 
I, 246, (p. 90), except that there are six 
ringlets instead of five. (/) 

A1 Mutawakkil, 10th Abbaside. Frag- 

40 

1 

1 

L 



54,38 

ment (about 1) of a dirham of 24'^ A. H. 
Mint lost. General type like B. M. 0., vol. 

I, 317, (plate YI). 

* A1 Mutfa, 23bd Abbaside. Dinar 
struck at Hirat, 369 A. IT. (/) Plate I, fig. 1. 
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Description. 


ABBASIDE— GWd 



II 


05t’., small area witMn single circle, 
surrounded Ibj double marginal inscrip- 
tions. 


Af'ea : ^ 


(SJJf 

ai If 

Inner legend : 

a j [.♦aI} ^ 

Outer legend ; j er^ [ 

adif^^ ] 

Bev.^ area -witbin single circle, sur- 
rounded by one marginal inscription. 

Area: ^ 

allf 

aij| 

cy ^ 
aJJ 

Margin : 

J (3^^ cy ^ J ] 

f 

SHAH OF KHWA'RIZM. 


36,87 


’Alau-d-din Muhammad bin Ta- 

kash* Tifpe : on both, sides, round areas xSur- 
rounded by a marginal inscription between, 
single-lined circles. Both margins defec- 
tive : but on otv*^ mint hTisabur legible > 
date lost, (0 Plate I, fig. 2, 
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Desciiption. 


SHA'H OF KHWARIZM.— 


W 

aif aU JI 

Ai)| 


VvY 


Margins : fragmentary ; ohv.j^i . . . 


33,57 Bo. Duplicate of Ko. 41, but double 
struck on botb sides. Obverse iuai‘giii 
fi^agmeutary, showing only date ; re- 
verse margin gone. (i) 

Ohv, margin : «SjU a1| 

M,_37 „ - Do. Duplicate of ISTo. 41; but struck 
■ on rev. side only, margin entirely gone. 

(0 

26,95 t Bo. Type : same as 'No, 41 ; but 

16,08 different reverse legend ; and no linglets 
on obv. Margins nearly gone, (t) 

Bev, 

j ijleJf ^jls: 

^(JaL^d 

■ ■■ Vin'" 

36,34 Do. Duplicate of IsTo. 44 ; but double 
struck on reverse side. Margins defective 
and illegible, (i) 

23,00 { Do. Duplicate of ISTo. 44 ; but struck 

on reverse side only. Margin nearly gone. 
(i) 
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32,621 


44,37 


47,81 


64,07 


SHA'H OF KKWAniZM—Gontd. 

Do. Dnplicate of ISTo. 44 ; "but double 
struck on rev. side, and struck on tkat side 
only. Margin gone, (t) 

J Do. Dnplicate of JSTo. 44 ; but struck 
on obv. side only, on wliicli there are no 
ringlets. One perforated specimen weighs 
25,06 ; two others weigh 20,91 and 18,49 
grains respectively. Margins defective and 
illegible, (i) 

Do. ’ similar to hTo. 41, with 

reverse legend similar to N"o. 44 ; and on 
obv. side letters in place of ringlets. Both 
legends much blundered. Margins gone. (^) 


Obv. 

w 

ill «>Jt j/ 
a) I 

(sic) 

(sic) 


Mev. 


(sic) 


(broken). 

(jw (bi’oken). 

Mr. Bodgers reads on rev. 

^ Do. Two round areas with marginal 
inscriptions within single-lined circles, as 
in ll7o. 41 ; but legends different, also cha- 
racters diffei^ent, i. e., nasta’liq, as in the 
early Pathan coins of India, not Kudc. 
One half of the coin is broken away, 
verse margin shows 6^'^. (i) 

Obv. 

.........31 


Be- 


.Jt 


Bev. 

(id i ^ ^ ^ 

...... 


Bev. margin : 

Obv. margin : ( 3 ^^^ . 
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61 18i 


62r 16 


63 


64 

65 


18 


35,58 


16; 


35,58 


,35,68 


34,44 

37,89 


SHA'H OF EHWARIZM—Oo7^^c^. 

t + Do. Type 1, obv., saddled liors© 
with mint, within single-lined circle ; some- 
times three dots under horse ; rev. in- 
scription within singled-lined circle. One 
specimen w'as assayed by Dr. Scully with 
the result : copper SO ’9 per cent., lead 13’5, 
silver 6*6. (t) Plate I, %. 3. The mint is 

read by Mr. Rodgers Baluqdn or Taluqdn, 

Eev. 


Ohv. 

Horse 




I 4lc 


* Do. Type I, similar to No. 51, same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 

Eev, ^^lhLJf 

f ilc 

* Do. Type I, similar to No. 61 ; same 
mint, but rev. legend dijBEerently arranged. 

Eev. 1/1 

tiJj Up 

j (jI 

* Do. Type I. Apparently similar to 
No. 61, but double-struck on both sides, {i) 

t J Do. Type II. Obv., horseman with 
lance at charge ; Variety 1, semicircle over 
head of rider; some dots here and there; 
name of mint above right of rider. Rev., 
inscription only. Both obv. and rev. an- 
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Description. 


SHA'H OF KHWARIZM— 

closed within double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted. Mint Tdliqdn both on 
obv. and rev. (^) Plate I, fig. 4. 

Ohv. Rev. 

(in minute letters). 
I ^IkU} ^ 

0.1} Up ^ oJ} ^.P i/} 


56 ! 


57 



39,74 

41,00 

39,78 


Occasionally the rev. legend is aranged, 
as on No. 51. 

* t J Do. Type II, Variety 2, in all 
respects like No. 55, except that there is 
a bird to right below horse, instead of the 
dots. (0 

Do. Type II, Variety 3, similar to No. 
55, but without semicircular corona, and a 
trefoil in the place of the bird. Inscriptions 
on obv. and exactly as on No. 55. {t} 

* t J Do. Type II, Variety 4, bow-like 
canopy over head of rider; crescent above 
over left side, and mint above over right 
side of rider. Rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. enclosed within double circle, the 
inner lined, the outer dotted. Mint 
{8hafurqdn?) OT (t) 

Rev. j^daLJf 


33,60 ^ Do. Type 11, Variety 5, similar to 

36^37 No. 53, but bare head ; orescenb with dot 
to left and dot to right of it. Rey,, inscrip- 
tion exactly as on No. 58. Both obv. and 
rev. enclosed, within a single- lined circle. 
Mint or ? {i) 
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61 


62 

63 

64 ! 


65 


66 


16 


16 ; 


40,091 


42,06 


27,36 


34,42 


37,09 


35,97 


SHA'H OF 

^ Do. Type II, Yariety 6, similar to 
ISTo. 59, but without crescent and dots, and 
with some indistinct object below horse. 
Rey. inscinption as on Ro. 58. {i) 

* t I Do. Type lY Fnneif^ 7, similar to 
ISTo. 58, but only with bow-like canopy. 
Rey., inscription as on hTo. 58, bnt below 
it an illegible mint-name. Both oby. and 
rey. either within a single serrated circle, 
or within a double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted, {i) 

^ Do. TypeTiY Oby., horseman with 
waying ai^ms, -withont lance. Ymiety 1, bird 
sitting to left below horse. Rev., inscrip- 
tion, nearly obliterated, Oby. and rey. with- 
in double lined circle. (h) 

^ t J Do. Type III, Variety ^ 2, like Ho. 
62, but bird turned to light. Mint Tdliyuny 
yisible on oby. over right side of horse. (4) 
t + Do. Type III, Variety 3, a beetle- 
like mark under horse ; mint oyer right 
side of horse. Rey., inscription. Both oby. 
and rey. enclosed within double-lined cir- 
cles. Mint J\lliqdn both on ohv. and rev. 
Legends, on both sides, read and are ar- 
ranged exactly as on Ho, 55. (i) 

^ t t Do. Type Til, Variety 4, a star, 5 
or 6 rayed, under horse ; mint over right 
of horse- Rey., inscription. Oby. enclosed 
within double circle, the inner lined, the out- 
er dotted ; rev. within single-lined circle. 
Mint Tdliqdii both on obv. and rey. Legends 
as on Hos. 55 and 63. Plate I, fig. 5. (Some 
^ Do. Type III, Variety 5, in all re- 
siiects like Ho. 65, except the rey. legend 
which reads as follows : (1) 

cijlaJth (in minute letters.) 
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67 

68 

69 

70i 


71 


79 , 


34,55j 

41,28' 

36,52 


41,91 


47,2,5 


mm m'WAm7jM~-Gontd, 

^ Do. Type III, Variety 6, like ISTo. 64 
in all respects, except the mark under the 
horse which looks like an anvil ( ?). (% h) 

Do. Type III, Variety 7, like hlo. 65 
except that the mark under the horse is a 
snake, and the rev. legend arranged as on 
ISTo. 52. (0 


^ t t Do. Type III, Variety 8, 


like 


legend 


ISTo.. 62, except that there is no mark tinder 
the horse. (5) 

Do. Type III, Variety 9, no mark 
tinder horse, which is gallopping. Both 
ohv. and rev. enclosed within double circle, 
the inner lined, the outer dotted. Rev. 
as follows : {%) 

[ ] (cut awaj.) 

J/[ 

^ Do. Type lY. Obv., horseman with 
leafed branch in left hand. Mint doubtful 
over left side of horse, and bird under horse. 
Both obv. and rev. enclosed within double 
circle, the inner lined, the outer dotted. 
Plate I, fig. 6. (0 


Ohv, 

(?) 


Bev, 

J.4 lit 

* t t Do. Type Y, horseman with 
shouldered sword. Variety 1, bare head; 
mint over lught side of horse ; belotv it a 
fi o wer . Rev. , inscri p tion . Mint Ilira t. 
Both obv. and rev. witliin three circles, a 
dotted one between t^vo lined ones. Plate 
I, fig. 7 .,. (i) : 


Serial Number. 
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SHA'H OF KHWAEIZM— OoMii. 


73 6. 


74 3. 


75 6. 


Rev. 




tjj Jfl rare- iff 

ly 

^ t t Do. Type Y, Variety 2, like 
No. 72, except that there is no flower below 
the horse, {i) 

t t Do. Type Y, Variety 3, like 
No. 73, but the mark under horse indistin- 
guishable ; canopy over head of rider and 
mint Balkh ^ (P) (^) 

^ t t Do. Type YI, Obv., horseman 
with shouldered flag ; bare head ; no mi^lt. 
Rev., inscription in Kufic characters. Both 
obv. and rev. enclosed within three circles, 
a dotted one being between two lined ones. 
Plate I, flg. 8. One specimen was assayed 
by Dr. Scully with the result : copper 2*2 
per cent., silver 7.4, lead 85 4. (t) 

Bev. 

i .Wf 


76 7. 


77 16 


* f t Do. Type YII, bare elephant to 
left, Fane% 1, Obv., a saw-like mai’k be- 
low, and a mint-name above elephant. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. wnthin 
double circle, the outer dotted, the inner 
lined. One specimen was assayed by Dr. 
Scully with the restilt : per cent, copper 
39-2, silver 8*0, lead 52*7. (i) 

Ohv, Eev. 

5;^ (?) as on No. 58. 

* t + Do* Type YIV Variety 2^ simi- 
lar to No. 76, but no mark below elephant, 
and mint and inscription different (/ ) 
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Description. 


78: ■ 1 


79 


80 3! 


81i 3 


84,50 


34,50 


34,50 


SHA'H OF 

Ohv. Mev. 

(?) as on FTo. 66. 

(but mtbout tbe mint). 

* Do. Type "VII, Variety 3, similar 
to ISTo. 77, but different mint and inscrip- 
tion. (i) 

Ohv. Mev. 

(?) apparently as in No. 58. 

^ Do. Type YII, Variety 4, similar to 
No. 77, but different mint and inscrip- 
tion. (i) 

Ohv. Mev. 

as on No. 52. 

IShufurqdn.'] 

^ t + Do. Type YII, Variety 5, similar 
to Nos. 77, 79, but different mint and in- 
scription (2 % If). Plate I, fig. 9. 

Ohv. 


32,13: 


(?) 


ft Do. 


Bev. 

^ Jll 

<>4.3=^ 

Type YII, Variety 6, similar 
to No. 76 ; but tlie mark below is an arabes- 
que ; tbe mint aboye is the same without 
the final » ; rey. inscription different, (t) 

Ohv. Bev. 

jAMi or ILJLJl 

(hamarqand ?) ^ 2^* c; 

j IjJJi 

N. B. What holes Uhe a mint name^ 
may he only an arabesque ornamental mark. 
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88 


m 


84 14 


86 


86! 


19 


14 


33,01 


33,58 


35,32 


35,32 


36,32 


SHA'H OF KHWAIIIZM— GomM. 

* t + Do. Type VII, Variety 7, similai* 
to Ho. 81, but arabesqite mark above aud 
three dots in line below elephant. Rev. 
inscription diffei’ent ; viz., (t) 
lkU( 

1*^ Dt 

^ t t Do. VII, Variety 8, exact- 

ly as Ko. 82, but a different rev. inscrip- 
tion. (Sf) 

B>ev, 

^s> ill or 
(jjieJf (on one) 

^3 d4.!sr^ ^^(kJU ^ 

t t Do. Ty'}7e VIII, bare elepliant 
to riglit. Variety 1, obv., mint above ele- 
phant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. 
■within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined, (i or h) 

Ohv. (both in Kuffc) Bev, 


I 

MhSs y 


(similar to ISTo. 78) 


■ilP' ^ixc JIf . ■ 

Do. Type VIII, Va.riety 2, exactly as 
ISTo. 84, but style of letters of obv. mint 
somewhat different. (1 Q, Plate I, fig. 

^ Do. Ty 2 ')e VIII, Variety 3, exactly as 
hTo. 84, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly indifferent , {i) 
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Description. 


871 


121. 


•89i 12 




12i 


121 


} SHAH OF KKW Ammi—Oontd, 

38,9l| ^ Do. IX, bare elepliant to ilgM, 

j with fettered legs. Vm^iefy 1, obv., mint 
I over elephant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. 

! and rev. within double circle, the outer dot- 
^ ted, the inner lined. (!/)• Plate I, %. 

: 11 . 


Ohv, 

ots// 


38,91 


38,91 


Bev, 

(as on Xo. 85) 

' 

JkU 

^ t J Do. Type IX, Variety 2, exactly 
as Xo. 87, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly different, (i, some i) 


Ohv, 

fas on Xo. 85.) 


Bev, 

(as on Xo. 87). 


38,91 


^ 1 1 Do. Type IX, Vai'iety 3, similar 
to Xo. 88, but inscription different, {% 
one 0 


Ohv, 


Bev, 

(as on Xo. 84.) 

(as on Xos. 89, 84.) 

* Do. Ty 2 :)e IX, Variety 4, exactly as 
No. 89, but style of letters of obv, mint 
slightly different. ( i } 

Ohv* Bev* 

(as on Xos. 84, 89), 

(as on Xos. 85, 87). 


Serial Number. 


A. P. R. Hceriile--*Oafa% m'of', 


^^Siipplement, 


Descriptioii. 


SHA'H OF KHWARIZM— 

* Do- Type 'K, elephani-rider with 
lance at cliarg’e, to left. YciTiety obv., 
below elephant ; lider bare-headed! 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. with- 
in double circle, outer dotted, inner lined. 
(f) Plate I, fig\ 12. 

0h\ Ber, 




38,43 . t J Do. X, 2, sim 

No. 91, but on obv. no mint ; bow-like cano- 
pj over rider’s head ; dot over elephant’s 
head ; rev. legend different, (i) Plate I 
fig. 13. ■ V- , 

. R^y. leg*end, as on No. 83. 

47, o8 f 4^ Do. Type XI, lettered surfaces, 

45,11 within circles. Variety 1, as in B M 
G., vol. II, Fos. 596—600 (see Plate Vll' 
fig.699). (i,«o:me/) 

34,92 Do. Type Xlj Variety 2, as in B 

M. 0.. vol. II, Fo. 694. (t) 

43,25 * + Do. Type XI, Variety 3. Obv. and 

rev. within double circle, outer dotted, 
inner lined. On obv., two annulets on each 
side of the inscription; also on rev. in 
diverse places, (i) 


lylhUt 
. pui J|[ » 


(4J.J 

ylMJi 
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Description. 


96j 

97 


98| 


99: 


100 


42,421 

41,11 

37,00! 


52,53 


44,881 


47,60 


SHi^H OF ERWABIZM.—Gontd, 

Do. Type XI, Variety 4. Olbv., kali- 
mali ; rev. illegible, (i) 

^ $ Do. Type XII, small inner cir- 
cular area on obv. ; lettered surface on rev. ; 
both rev. and obv. within double circle, 
outer dotted, inner lined. Variety, 1, 
Muhammad in Kufic in area, with dot 
above. Plate I, fig. 14. (t) 


Ohv. 


Eev, 


Area : ilt 

Margin : All} i/| if above ^ 

]j^^\ left 
(sic) helom 

Aljf right. 

* Do. y^^eXII, Variety % inner area 
formed by a double circle ; within, an illegi- 
ble mint name, (i) 

Ohv. Bev^ 

Area: 4i— .. 

Margin : 

4Lc 

* Do. Type XII, Variety 3, inner area 
formed of three circles, a dotted between 
two lined ; within, a sexagonal rose or star. 
Published by W. Rodgers in J. A. S. B. 
vol. LII (1883), p. 57, Xo. 15 on Plate IV^. 
(^) ■■■■■ 

* Do. Type XII, Variety 4, like Xo. 
99 in every respect, except that rev. legend 
diferently arranged, (i) 
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101 


102 


103! 


-104 


' 45,871 


88,60 


41,99 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM.-»"Oo?^f6i 
Eev. 

[ ^><3 ] (lost) 

* t Do. Type XIII, a small inner cir- 
cular area on both obr. and rev. ; the latter 
are both surrounded by a double circle, 
outer dotted, inner lined. Variety 1, both 
inner areas formed by three circles, a dot- 
ted between two lined ; within, mint Zamm- 
ddwar, {i) Plate I, fig. 15 a and 5. 

Ohv* Bev. 

Margin ; iO: Ma7'gm : ep 

Area : Area : } 

* Do. Type XIII, Variety 2, like Xo. 
100 in every respect, except that the cir- 
cles forming the inner area are wider apart 
from one another, thus causing the mar- 
gin to be narrower. Legends as in Xo. 
101. {i) 

* Do. Type XIII, Variety 3, obv. 
area foi'med by two lined circles ; rev. area 
by three circles, a dotted between two 
lined ; within both areas a boss, (i) 

Obv, .Mev, 

Marg , ; ill Marg. : 

Area: boss Area: boss 


52,08 


^ Do. Type XIV, 
areas occupying whole 


■ '.two-lined", 'S'quare,' 
of obv. and rev. 
faces j segments inscribed. Almost illegi- 
ble. (i) 


EfmnlDer of Goins. 
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. P-f ® 
rc! ® © 

^ ^ g^.B 


105 2L... 


Description, 


SHAH OP EHWAEIZM.~OowM. 


Ohn. 

Area : ^ i/ J 

«Xi.3=^ [ alf ] 


JR>ev. 

Area: [ilf 


44,23 ^ t Do. Bype XY, on the ohv. and 

39,98 rev., sqnare areas enclosed within donhle 
circle, the onter dotted, the inner lined. 
Variety 1, ornamental scrolls in the sec- 
tions, between the squares and circles. 
Published by W. Hodgers in J. A. S. B,, 
vol. LII, p, 57, on Plate lY, fig. 14. The 
last line of the obv. legend, wanting in 
his specimen, was doubtfully supplied as 
being Aldu-d’-din^ but it is really Ahu- 
l-Fath, as shown clearly on the present 
specimens, (t) 


Ohv, 

JEtev. 

1 I 


t| lit [) 

1 ^y'UJt 

1 1 



106, 1. 


* t Do. Ty^e XY, Variety^ 2, inscrip- 
tions in sections ; on rev., date 61^ in words ; 
on obv., illegible mint (?). Plate I, fig. 


Ohv, 

Mev, 



^(kUf 


nr : 

: 


1 ■ 
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107 


108' 


109 


110 


44,24 


40,65 


57,17 


SHAH OF EB.WAEIZM,--Oontd. 

^ Do. XYI, on botli obv. and 

rey., two hexagonal areas intercrossing, 
with three dots in each, section. Mint 
Farwan. Published by W. Bodgers in 
J. A. S. B., yoL LII, p. 57, on Plate lY, 
fig. 12. 

Do. Type XYII, oby,, lettered surface 
•within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rey., small double-lined square 
inner area ; within, figure of horseman, 
outside inscription. As in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. II, p. 186, onPlate YII, fig. 
603. (i) 

* t Do. Ty^ye XYIII, large thin piece 
oby., circular area ; rey., double-lined 
square area. In marginal sections, apa- 
rently, mint Ghaznah. Plate II, fig. 17. (t) 

Ohv, 

Area ; iff Area : 

oiLc ^JioLp 




43,50 


Margin : Orna- Sections : ornmt., r. 

ments. and I 

above, 
helow. 

* Do. Doubtful. Ty;pe XIX; oby., 
horseman to right, with lance at charge, 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Bey., inscription within single dotted 
circle ; nearly illegible. Mr. Bodgers ob- 
serves : “ This is the only coin out of 

about 3,000, which has the horseman to 
the right.’^ 
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112 

113 


114 


115 


116 1 


3485 


58,63 

82,70 


45,56 


45,69! 


SHA'H OP KHWAEIZM.— 

^ Do. doubtful, Ty]pe XX ; obv., 
maned lion standing to left, below a dot, 
aboTe mint Bhafmqdn. Eev., inscription 
witbin lined circle, nearly obliterated. 


41,55 


Ohv, 


Bev, 




GHAZXAWrS AND OHORrS, ETC. 

Masa^lid I. Two circular areas and 
margins, as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, vol. II, 
No. 524 (p. 157), but barely legible. (0 
Farakbzdd ibB:, Masa^iid. Similar 
to Xo, 546 in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
Yol. II, p. 166 ; but star fsix-i^ayed) at top 
of reY. area, and safat so W. Rodgers) 
at top of obY. area ; date 448 ; tlie remain- 
der identical. The outer marginal legend 
of ob Y. is nearly gone ; that on re verse 
mncb cut and obliterated. (/) 

^ IbraMm ibn Masa’iid' ; with Bull roY., 
and lettered surface on obv., as in B. M. 
C. of Or. Coins, yoI. II, Xo. 561 (p. 172), 
and in Proceedings, A. S. B., for 1881, p. 6. 

W 

Undetermined. Px^obably Gbaznawi. 
Legends illegible ; but on rigbt band side 
of tbe legend in tbe area, there is a perpen- 
dicular mark, wbicb is indistinguisbable on 
tbe obv., but clearly on tbe rev. Com- 
pare similar marks on Mahimid’s coin, PL 
T, Xo 458 in B. M. C., voL II, p. 131. 
(0 

^ Ghiydsu-d-din Mubammad bin, 
Sdm. Two circular areas ; both margins 
entirely obliterated. 
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Descl’iption. 


GHAZISTAWIS Am GrlLOmB.—Goutd. 
Ohv. Eev» 


Ht 

J djLjx 

jjf 

(?) 

(illegible) 


Yin' 
jjf y 
Aij| 

aUi 


117 


118 

119 

120 
121 
1221 


267,35 


Mr, Rodgers reads on the obv. doubtfully 
or Plate II, fig. 18. 

Do. Same type, but mncli heavier, 
than Ko. 6 in J. A. S. B., vol. LII, p, 56 
(PL IV, fig. 6). Without mint; but 
date 600 A. H. The rev. margin, as Mr. 
Rodgers observes, gives a quotation from 
the Qurtin, Suiuli IX, 33, 


.. 232,80 

.. 134,73 

.. 181,51 

.. 122,76 

2 43,86 
42,78 


the concluding portion of which, vw. 
that within brackets, is never given on 
these gold coins, (g) 

Do. Very similar to Xo. 117, but 
with mint Ghaznah, and same date 600 

A. H. (g) 

Do. The same as Xo. 117, except in 
the matter of weight ; also without mint. 
Its date is 600 A. H. (/) 

Do. Same type, as Xo. 117, but of 
smaller size ; date 603 A. H., mint obli- 
terated ( Gh aznah ? ) . (t) 

Do. Same as Xo. 120, except in the 
matter of weight. Mint Ghaznah ; date 
obliterated (600 ?). 

Do. Type : Turk! horseman, exactly 
as published, by Mr. Rodgers, in J. A. S. 

B. , vol. LII, p. 55 (PL IV, fig. 1.) (1 /;) 
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Description, 


GHAZKAWrS AHD G-HOR^S-~ao?^^^^, 
56,68 Do. Doubtful. Ixiscribed circular areas, 
Ohv, Bev. 


; 116,13 


^ GMydsti-d-dln and Muizzii-d-diE 
bin Sam. Type the same as in Fo. 117. 
A silver coin of this type has been publish- 
ed by Dr. Stiilpiiagel in J. A, S. B., 
vol. XLIX, p. 31 (PL lY, Xo. III). It 
shows no mint, but bears the date 599 A. PI. 
(/) 

^ Do. Bype, four concentric circles, 
exactly as in the silver dirhem, published 
by Dr. Stiilpnagel, in J. A. S. B., vol. 
XLIX, p. 80 (PL lY, Xo. II). Xo mint ; 
but date 599 on the rev. with Muizz’ name. 
(0 

Mumu-d-din and Taju-d-dm Ildas. 
Published by Mr. Roclgers, in J. A. S. B 
voL XLIX, p. 210 (PI. XYIII, Xo. 17). 
See also Ar. Ant. PL XX, fig. 18. (t) 

t iluizEiu-d-dln bin Sam. Type, Tur- 
ki horseman ; exactly as in Clircn., p. 15, 
Xo. 6 (PL I, 6g. 5). (0 

Do. Type, Rajput horseman ; exactly 
as in Chron., p. 15, Xo. 5, (PL I, iim 4). 
it) 

J Do. Type, bull and horseman, ex- 
actly as in Chx’on., p. 15, Xo. 10, (Pi. L 
fig). (0 

Do. Type, on both ohv. and rev., an 
inscribed hexagon fozuned by two inter- 
lacing equilateral triangles. (t) 


(?) 


: O ' ■ ■ 
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131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


43,51 


47,85 


40,59 


38,85 


42,06 


GHAZlSTAWrS AlsTD GHOBrS-^Oor^fci 

Do. Type, circular areas, enclosed in 
dotted ring, exactly as publislied, by Mr. 
Bodgers, in J. A. S. B., yoL XLIX, p. 81, 
(PLY,%. 6). (0 

Ohv. Mev, 

t GMy^su-d-dln Mahmiid bin Mu- 
hammad bin S^m. Type, Rajput liorseinan, 
exactly as in Gbron. p. 32, Xo, 25, and 
Journal R. A. S., vol. IX, p. 177. 

Do. Type, elepb ant rider to left. 
1, similar to Xo. 91, but witlioiit 
lance at cbarge ; with, goad (mikus) in 
right hand. Plate I, hg. 19. (/) 

Mev. 


4,rr^ 




lost. 


^ Do. Variety 2, the same as Xo. 183 
in all respects, except slightly different ar- 
rangement of rev. inscription, (i) 

Jtev, (jyUaJLJf 

^Jasi J/f 
J IbeJf 

* Do. Variety 3, similar to Xo. 133 ; 
but bow-like canopy over rider, and slight- 
ly different rev. inscription, {t) 

JB/BV. (laJUJf 

(^dJf j UdJf 

r worn. 


Serial K’mmter. 
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51,18’ 


51,05 


31,24 


26,15 


87,23 


48,36 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHORrS— Ooni<l. 

* t t Do. Variety 4, similar to No. 
133, tut with lance at charge, and some- 
what different rev. inscription, if) 

Rev. 

jjt j*Ac ilt 

T4ju-d-din ndaz. Type, Turk! horse- 
man, as published by Mr. Rodgera, m 

J. A. S. B., Tol. MI. p. 55 (PI. IV, fig. 

+^Do. Type; Rajput horseman, as in 
Ar* Ant., PL XX, fig^ 9. (t) 

HrSABlTEr AMIES, 
t Sll4h. Circular areas witli 

inscribed margins, as “ ^B. M.^ 0. of Or. 
Coins, Tol. Ill, No. 

Mint obliterated, date o7 . {tj 

Obv. margin: j-- ^ (**^ 

t Do. Same type as No. 139, but 
otheWise as inB. M. O. of Or. Coins, vol. 
Ill, No. 314. Mint and date lost, (i) 

BENI ZENGI ATABBGS OP MOSIL. 

* Badru-d-din Lulu. Mint Mosil, 

date 6?0 “ BTery respect like No. GLXXX 

in Num. Or., p. 170, (PI. X). It differs 
from B. M. C., vol. Ill, No. 574 (PI. X) only 
in the omission of the word in the 

second line of the rev. area inscription, 
and in the date, ig) 

GREAT SBLJITQrS. 
Muhammad. Lettered surfaces, en- 
closed within double lined circles. 
obv. is marked with fath, the rev. with 
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143 


144: 


145 


:146 


18 


18 


42,58 


27,20, 

29,01 


51,81 

43,66| 


GEEAT SELJU'QI'S— Corait?. 

’adl, as in B. M. 0., vol. Ill, No, 67, p. 34, 
- ({) 


oo. 
Ohv. 


jit a 


Bev.. 


Rest illegilble. 


^JJf 

RGMI' SBLJFQrS. 

Ghiy^su-d-din Kai-Khusru II._ Tj/pa; 

obv., sun over lion to rig'ht ; rev. inscrip- 
tion, exactly as in B. M, C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. Ill, JSTo. 225. Witli a small bole 
near tbe margin for wearing, (g), 

MALIKS OF SmSTAN. ' 

iV*. B. On these IIah*k% see Major 
Bave^'t'ifs translatio^i of the Tabaqat^i-Ndsm^ 
|pjp. 183-202. 

t Ahmad bin Mnhammad. As de- 
scribed and figured in B.M. 0. of Or. Coins, 
vol. Ill, Ko. 34, (1 /, another broken in 
fragments), 

t Khalaf ibn Ahmad. Ty;pe : cir- 
cnlar areas with inscribed margins, on, both 
obv. and rev. The coin is in indiff extent 
condition, and the lege.nds difficult to read. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks as follows : 

“ Ohv, : (3-^ under in tu gli ra. 

Bev, : etc.^a*^ 

quite legible, but the mint 
Sijist/in is quite plain.” 

ft T^ju-d-dm Harab, sixth in de- 
scent from Khalaf. Type: obv., quarter- 
foil within double-lined circle; one pel- 
let in each segment ; i^ev., lettered sur- 
face within three circles, the inner and 
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Captain Be Lmsoe^s Central Asiatic Coins, 


29 


0 

I 

13 


■ S 
m 


0 
O 

1 

L?' 


■Mbtal. 


I 

.a 

fo 


Description. 


MALIKS OF SUISTAII— OoraiiZ. 

ontermost lined, tlie central dotted. Plate 

II, fig. 20. (/) 


Obv, 

Beih 


ah 


tWs:^ 





The obv. reads 

: Tdju-d-din Harb bin 

Muhammad, 

) I * Ruknu-d-din Bahrdm SMh, 

grandson of Taju-d-din. Type, ofi-v. and rev., 

lettered surfaces 

within double circles. 

inner dotted, outer lined. Plate 11, fig. 

21. (^) 


Obv, 

Bev, 


aiif 




£jjf 

5 1 1 Tdju-d-dln 

Nasar hin Bahx&m 

) SMh. Type, sojUlq 

as hTo. 146. 

Obv, 

Bev, 


147 


148 


16 


16 


59,40 


JslSwof^i 


The same as on 
ISTo. 146, but omitting 
final 


Apparently identical with Nasratu-d-^ 
din^ another grandson of TdjU’d-din. 


10 


A, F. Rn HoBrnle— Catalogue of 


[SiipplerneBt, 


Metal. 


'Description. 


^ 01 <D 

I 1-^ 

3 Ct3 OQ O ^ 


149 3. 


150 6L 


151 1. 


152 1 1 . 


MALIKS OF SmSTAK— 

* t + Asadu-d-dtn bin Harab- Type, 


I same as 146. (sf) 
Obv. 

(jjf 


Eev* 

aU 


Not mentioned in Major Bamri'^/s list. 

^ 1 1 Undetermined. Obv., circular 
area ivitb marginal iBScription ; rev. letter- 
j ed surface within lined circle, (one t) 


Plate II, %. 22. 


Ohv. Bm. 

Area: (illegible.) 

API iff aij H 

Margin : illegible. *llt 

* Undetermined. Obv, worn blank ; 
rev. shows only and traces of 

over it. (6) 

MOmOL IL-SH^FS OF PERSIA. ■ 

"^ Undetermined. Circular areas with 
inscribed margins, on both obv. and rev. 
The margins are nearly gone, and the areas 
are mnch worn. Date ^77. The legends 
as read by Mr. Rodgers, are as follows : 


pla^c Jl( 


Rev. margin : 


^dl 

J/i alt Jl 

» , , JU . . . . ■ 
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.0 

o 


0 


Metal. 


ja 

i 

*© 


Description. 


1531 


154 


155 


156 


157 : 


63,52 


46,15 


42,60 


41,41 


62,74’ 


MOiraOL IL-KMKm OF PERSIA. 

t Jingis Khan. Type: lettered sur- 
faces within double circle, the outer dotted, 
the inner lined, on both obv. and rev. (t) 


Ohv. 

Mev^ 

Jcys. 



adif 

J/l 





Il-Kh^n. Type, as describ- 
ed and figured in B. M. 0., vol. VI, Nos. 
21, 25, and Nnm. Or., No. OCLXXI. But 
at the bottom of the obv. area is the mint 
Isfardin Both maigins are entirely 

cutaway. 

Ab4ga Il-Kh4n, Obv. has inscrip- 
tion in Mongol characters, giving the name 
Ahdgdin; rev. has the devise of the Sei- 
juqi coins (lion with kalimah), as on No. 
143. (i) 

Do. Size and type like B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. YI, No. 48 ; but the legend on 
the obv. square area is as on ibid. No. 51. 

Ohv. 


Mev. 

Mongol 

legend. 


Square area : ilt H 

Marginal sections 

t + Do. Small size ; lettered sur- 
faces. Plate II, fig. 23. The legends as 
read by Mr. Eodgers are : 

Obv, Mev. 

is t[,t] Ahl 


.S2, 


A. F. E, HoBTule^Catalogm of 


[Supplement, 


a 

■y 

m 


,g 

o 

O' 

g 

rJQ 

a 

-i 

12:; 


S3 

b !r^ 

0 m 


Metal. 


'i 

So 


s 

&i0 


Description. 


158 


159 


160 


161 

1621 


63,55 

66,84 


AIOJSraOL OF PERSIA. 

Tliere are four minute crude letters in 
the space between aU{ and which 

may possibly be Ahaglia in Mongol charac- 
ters. 

* t + Do. Small size ; obv. legend 
surrounded by arabesques within circle ; 
rev. legend within circle. Plate II, %. 24. 


63,29 


Ohv, 

vw 

(JciWl 


\ JM ^ 

xUaO 


jR>ev, 


4. 

157, but 
hg, 25. 


), Small size. Similar to Ho. 
obv. legend diffcent. Plate II, 


Ohv, 


Beih 

as on Ho. 
157. 


42,521 

41,19 

41,491 

42.43 

42,87 


41,07 


42,61 


t J Do. Type, as in B. AL G., vol, 
YI, PL II, Ho. 41, but instead of stars 
there is an arabesque between the first and 
second lines of the legend in the square 
area. The segments contain a,rabesques, 

except one, which has the mint Marv ( 

* Do. In all respects like Ho. 160, 

except that the mint is Isfardm ( \ 

(/) 

* Do. Similar type to Ho. 160, but 
obv. inscriptions different; those in the 
marginal segments being in Mongol charac- 
ters. Only the legend Khaghantf. (the 
Great Ehan^s) in the top-segment is legi- 


Serial E'um’ber, 
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Oa]ptain De hmssoe^s Omiral Asiatic Coins. 


3 


Metal. 


Description. 


163 IL. 1 


164 1... ... 1 , 


165 1 ... 1 , 


MOFGOL IL.KHA'ITS GF 

He ; the name which would prohahly haye 
been in the bottom segment is entirely 
nibbed oh*. This is most unfortunate, as it 
has been impossible hitherto to determine 
the coins of this type with certainty, (i) 

Olv. Bev, 

Area : JIf 11 

[aJ il JjiUJt 

[aijf in ornamented 

Segment on top : Kliaglianu, lio^agram. 

^ t ^ t Do. Type : obv., circular area 
with inscribed margin ; rev., scolloped cir- 
cular area -with inscribed margin. Both 
area legends as in hTo. 162 ; rev. marginal 
legend was in Mongol character, of which 
only traces of last word (lah sen) risible. 
Obv. margin entirely rubbed away, (i) 

Obv, area : Bev. area : 

As in Fo. 162. 

Margin : illegiWe. 

Margin luTc sen, 

• Do. Type : circular areas with in- 

’ scribed margins on both sides. Obv. mar- 
gin entirely rubbed away; on the rev. 
margin there was the date, {i) 

Obv. area : Bev. area : 

As in liTo. 162. [ 

Margin : illegible. JiiWf 

Margin 45 ^*.. « 

! ^ Ho. Type: circular area with in- 

scribed margins. Obv., creed in area, with 
date on. margin; rev., a how with 2 dots 
within it, under the titles. Plate II, hg. 26. 


Bev. area: 


Margin : illegible. 


, (4.^ , , 


1 


A, y. E'/Hoei^nle — Catalogue of 







32'' 

Mm'AXi. 





Id 


j 


s 


»." i^S' 




o 

© 

!><5 

.£p 
i ’o 

0 

« t-4 O 


1 t> 

.w. 

O 


1 K- 


I 


t£3 : 


•O 


Description. 


166j 


167 


1681 


::169 


lij. 


39,89 


xiiid '110 dots in 
Mev 


b’U't 

tlie 


43,60' 


310NG0L IL-KHiffiS OF FERSIA-OoHdl 
01)v, area : Mev. area : 

aJif , ^fli 

i/f aij f J^Uii 

aJUf 
&IJ) Jy.j 

Do. ; similar t.o Fo. 165 : 
dato on rev. mar 
bow. 

Ohi\ area : 

ill M il 

<X4iSr^ 

J Margin : 

Margin : illegible. 

Do. Type : obv,, square area witliin 
circle ; rev., similar area with a bow below 
titles." Mint Ifcerr, date Plate II, 

fio:,' 27,.. , 





Mav. area : 
aPl elicit 
JvbM 5^1 G 


39,88 


■88,281 

87,671 


Ohu. area : 

111 ifll if 

d*4.sss^: 

aH} 

Segment at hottom : j ' ■ 

others illegible. 

; ■ Arghtlll. '■ 'As deseiibecl and fignreci. In 
B.. M. a.j'VoL '.YI, Fo. 60. Mint Baghhuk 
date 6S‘^\ Mr.Rodgvrs road the mint Qazam 
will cli bo supposes to be iu Persia. There 
is no star oitbor on the obv. or rev. {g) 

t $ Do. Similar to Fo. 168 but 
segments on obv. read as follows : 

top : 3/0 


i8S9.] 


GG^ptciifi D'6 TiCessoe ^ s CeutTcil Couis, 


35 


pi 


w 


1701 

171 

172 

173 


174 


o 

O 


© 




Metal. 


W\Z) 


P! 

Id 

.3 

i 


34,98 


38,10 


38,39| 


38.83 

36;S4 


40,70 

38,55 


Descriptioi' 


IMOJSTGOL IL-KHANS OF PB3.SIA-ao«W. 

left (?) 

bottom : 
rig-lit : 3 

giving' tlie mint Mcirw apparent! j fc^dce, 
and the date 68'“' incompieio. ^ 

^5^' Do. Similar to Mo. 168, but in obv. 
area, over a quarter-foil iiisteoAl of the 
star of B. M. 0., voL, VI, Mo. 60. Seg- 
ments illegible, except on tne iett sine 

05^*- (^) 

■ Do. Similar to Mos. 16S and 170, 
but in obv. area, oYer <5)1, a pyramid; ,!**" 
stead of a. star. ^ Segments, ..:aboYe...".V*Se;"" 
right hand 5 5 other two illegible. 

Date 8 ^ . (0 

t t Do. Similar to 


Mo. 


168 but, 

light liand ■ segment ■ contains a bow; -the 
three others are illegible, (i) 

t. Do. ..Similar to Mo. lo9, 

.there is ■"■.a bow within the rev. area, to the,, 
right. of. 'the Mongol legtmd.^ /flie segments 
read as in Mo. 169, but in difeereiit orcior .. 


' blit 


top : \ 3 j^ 
left: 
bottom : 
right : 


Mint'. Zzo'.’UK 
Date : 68®. 


The right 


hand segmeiiy- 

of some more letters ; and ii n 
have contained the iinilj 




-L laiAj xi, 


fig. 28. 


^'t t'Do. 


,. .S.anie' general . type, as, iii 
Mo ■ 168, but the Mongol legend on rev. 
is. 'enclosed within a double circle, the outer 

dotted, the inaer lined. The obT', pa’-’-a is 


Serial Number. 


m. 


A. F. R, Hoerxxle — Octtalogm of 


[Siipplemeiitv 


Metal. 


O fTj 

i ^ I S.a 

Izi d5 (2 a 


175 2 ... 2 , 


176 1 ... 1 , 


Desmptioix. 


MONGOL IL-KHANS OF PERSIA~Cowi-J/ 

marked by a quarter-foil as in No. 166. 
Tbe seo’ments read as follows : 


top : 
left : 
bottom : 

right: (?) 


Mev. 

iu mimite letters 
between 2 nd and, 
3rd lines. 


Mr. Rodgers remarks on this coin: 

This wns struck, apparently by Glia/zan or 
Qazan, the son of Arghun, at the Bazar of 
the Camp.’’ Plate II, %. 29. 

39,43 „* t Do. Same . general type ' as in No. 

39’ 37 168, but the square area in obv. is formed 
’ by dots, instead of lines. The obr. area is 
marked by an arabesque. The obv. seg- 
ments read as follows. Mint .Nisdhiln elate 

ohv. 

top : Mev* 

left : 

bottom : in minute letters 

nght : illegible between 2 nd and 
3rd lines. 


general typo as in No. 
loo, but the Mongol legend on rev. is en- 
closed in three circles, the exterior ones 
lined, the middle one dotted. The segments 
read as on No. 1*74, bnt in a different 
order. Mint Bazar JJrdd. {%) 


top : ;l 3 b 

left 

bottom 7 -n -f 1 
right pllegible. 


illegible, except 
1 st lino. 
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<2 

1 
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Metal. 




c3 

So 

.a 

s 

5£1 
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Description. 


177 


178 


1 .. 


179 1... 


42,19 


iMONGOL OP PBESIA-OoMfc?. 

* Do. A similar type to Ko. 168, but 
on obv. double-lined square area witliin a 
lined circle, with arabesques in tlie seg- 
ments ; on tbe rev. ibe Mongol legend in a 
double-lined quarter-foil area enclosed witli- 
in a double circle, tbe outer dotted, the 
inner lined. Mint Jurjdn. Plate II, fig% 
30. (/) 

Ohv, Rev. 

Area: Jlf a)} J| Mrea; 


60,27 


vw 


Mongol 


Legend 


59,33 


Segments : Arabesques. 

* Do. A new type. Obv., circular lined 
area, *witb inscribed margin witbin dotted 
circle ; rev., circular dotted area, witb in- 
scribed margin witbin lined circle. Plate 
II,%.31. it) 

Ohv. Rev. 

Area : ilj il 

c^JJf 


Area ; 


Margin : illegible. 


i/ f 

Bulidti ArgMn (in Mongol}. 
Margin : wjUA. .. 

^ t Do. Tyjpe ; similar to bTo. 163 ; but 
on rev. a plain circular area, witb marginal 
legend in Mongol characters of wbicb only 
legible. Obv. m.argin worn off; 
and tbe illegible scrawls in tbe last line 
of obv, ax’ea may bave given tbe mint, as 
inflo. 177. (^) 


M: ' ' : A. F. R, Hoeiiilc — Catahgnp of [8i!|>plrnK*iH.^ 


■fl 

•| 

1; 'O 

o 

Metal. 

Weight in grains. 


1 

i^i 

P-H 

'.'Cj . 

u ' 
o 

q^ 

0 

® 

1 
si 

S- 

ro 

: 

fq. 

CD, 

rS 

c^: 

a 

1,0^ 

p 

Mixed. 

Description. 








MONGOL IL-EHA'NS OF PERSIA-Go'n.hi 

OhtK Bev, 

Area: aiif 1/f isilil ''Area: li! 

aIJ} ■ 

illegible scrawls (5^1^ 

Margin: illegible. Margin: liAsen, 

ISO 

1 


1 


' 

37,40 

Do. Tijpe^ ohv., square area-, tlie sog- 
iiients api^areiiily only iillixl witli dols ; 
rev., sinaii. circular arcii by Uiivo 

circles, one dotted between t wo tint'd ones ; 
with inscribed margin; mini. J.s7f.o’fi6(t/, 

1 date.[68]5..^ - P.late li, fig. 32 . (/) 

Ohv. A'Bev. 

Area: Af: aif V Area: 

1 . isb Margin: jry^^ 

Segments: dots. ■ ■ 

Mr. Rodgers read the date and 

■ observes.: ■ “ I .believe this;, is the . first .coin 
on which appears the torrarda 

181 



1' 



42^66 

: ^ Do. Type: same as in No. lt>6. OIjv. 

legends same as in No. ir>2 ; segmmd s, 
which probaldj eoiitaiiied the mnit and 
date, illegible. Rev., Mongol iegend wi ill 
Arglinmif, {t) 


1 


1 



20,26 

Do. A beaxitifixl coin xvitli a- (*om pli- 
cated design. Obv., small doublcdhiv'd 
square area, xvithin an oiMiamental ma.vg'in ; 
the segments between srpiare and nuir dnnl 
circle filled with arabesques. Rev., small 
doiible-scollopod circular arcaa, within a 
margin filled with dots. Plate U:, fig. 33, 
(/) 


1889 .] 


Captain De Lcessoe^s Gentral xisiatic Oovns. 


© 

.w 


o 

Q 




■Metal. 




I 

bS) 


^&0 


DescriY>tioii. 


183: 


, 184 ! 


185 


186 ' 


jMOl^ GOL IL^KKXm OE FmSlA-Coufd. 

Bev. 

A/rea : EJiagami ' ' . 


Ohv. 

Area : iff Af i! 

sJJf 

^JJf 

J/argiu: §§§§§§ 


Ai'ho.d 

AQghmiu 

00 

JIargin : # # # ® ® # 


42,671 


18,89 


19,36 


42,24 

41,20 

42,55 


Do. Tijpe : simila..r to 156. and 
to B. M. C.; vol. VI, PL II, Bo. 48. 
Tlie obr. legend as on tbe latter, and* as on 
182. Both sides are almost illegible ; 
the left hand segment on tlie obv. is react 

bj Mr. Rodgers mint ? ’’ (i) 

""" Do. Type : same as in ISTo. 16S, with 
obv. marked by star, but the whole of 
margin, and partiallj?" sides of areas clipped 
away, to reduce size. Mint BMriocm 

( Sahstodr ( ) in minute 

Persian letters between tlie 2nd and 3rd 
lines of rev. Mongol inscription, {g) 

Do. Type and legends, in all re« 
spects, as in ISTo. 174, but exeeeclinoiy clipped 
to recluce size, as in Ho. 184. Of the obv, 

segments only I’emain, toj) and left 

. of the mint on rev. only jdJ ^ [jb] 

(S'’> 

Do. 'Tf/pe : similar do Ho . 177,. obv,, 
square area, wnthiri double circle, the inner 
dotted, the outer lined ; segment paa'tly 
inscribed, partly filled with arabesques. 
Rev., scollopped area, within ornamental 
border. Mint Isfaratn. (i) 


40 


A, F. R. Hoernle — Oaiahgue of [SoppleniLciit^ 


**§ 

m 

.3 

*o 

o 

Metal. 

Weiglitin grains. 


CD 

DQ 

‘S 

a 

"I 

Gold. 

§3 

QQ 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Description. 








MONGOL IL-EHA'NS OP PERSIA-C'oJiftZ. 

Ohv. Bet!. 

Area; iGt il! *^1 il Kliaglianu 

187 

i 


1 

... 


42,93 

Arbad 

— ♦ — a=^ Argliumi 

Aiif Jj-wj Deledkekscji 

Segments : to]) Mangliti 

, fight : arabesque. 

The fourth line of the ]\longol legend seems 
to read as in B. M. 0., voL VI, PL 11, 
l!To. 85, The word in tlio lifth lino is new, 
either mangliu or maghun. 

Do. Ty'pe: similar to 168, hut 

ohv. legend as in No. 180, and the whole 
exceedingij clipped, to rednee size. Mint 
WbsdhiT. Ohv. segments as follows : 

Top ; loft and bottom cut away ; 

right : ij 

■ 1 







BUKHARA HOUSE OF TIMUR. 

188 

189 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

78,07 

79,06 

v".:-; :SMli ■ Rukh.' ■ As ' in 'B. , M, .0..: .of 

Or. Goins, vol. VII, PL II, No. 61. Date 
828, hnt no mint. (/) 

Do. Same type as No. ISS, except 
that the corners of the ohv. square form 

small ringlets. Mint Sahzmvctr ) 

between 3rd and 4th lines of rev. legend. 
No date, unless worn away below" last lino. 

if) 

Do. Same type as No. 188, but a ro- 
sette inserted in rev. between and 

Mint Saltdmyah ( AjelkUi date 47. The 
ohv. is nearly effaced by being donblo struck 

19C 

) 1 


1 



. 74,41 
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Metal. 
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c3 
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Description. 


19J 


192i 


193! 1 


194 1 


77,! 


70,70| 

76,66 


69,54 


BUKHAEA HOUSE OF Tnnj'B.—Contcl. 

In B. M. C., roi. TII, Ho. 
59, tlie date occupies the place of the ro- 
sette. (f) 

Do. Ohv., square area divided into 
three compartments, vdth one line of creed 
ill each ; inscribed segments, entirely gone. 
Eev., circular area with illegible mint and 
date 848 ; inscribed margin, nearly gone. 
Eev. area is coiinterstruck with Abu 


Counter. 


Said’s name. 

Ohv. 

Eev. 

Area : 

51 

Area: (?) 





iijf 





Margin : illegible. 

This 


/Segments: illegible. 

Mr. Eodgers reads the date 848. 
is doubtful, however ; it may be 868. 

Do. Doubtful. Ooiinterstrnck with 
898 Khan ( aia original legends 

illegible. 

Husain Baikara, G-overnor of Ehora- 
san (?). Compare B. M. C., vol. VIT, Ho. 
123, 126. Counterstruck in lozenge, on obv. 

A/ {Astarabacl) ; on rev. in small- 
er lozenge {Mir at). Ascription 

of original coin unknown. 

OF SHAIBA'H. 

AMulMk 11. Too illegible to be de- 
termined with certainty, Obv. area has 
the creed ; the rev. area seems to read as 
in B. M. 0., vol. YII, Ho. 150. 



Serial Wumher, 


42 


A. ]?. R. Hoevnle — Catalogve of 


[)Siipi)'lemeiii-, 


1951 

196i 


.a 

o 

Q 


p-i 

Q':. 




197; 


198 


199 


Metal. 


200 


43 

feo 

• IH 


40,47 

48,58 


DeseriptioxL 


LINE OF SHAIBAN— CWifxi' . 

ii) 

Mr. Rodgers asciabes it to Iskandar Sliali 
(as ihuL No. 145). 

Undetermined. On obv., in scolloped 
area, ^1^ mint BalJch, (i) 


70,50 


48,25 


48,20 


(0 


Undetermined. 

Ohv. 




Two circular areas. 
IhiK 


83,66 


MANOFT DYNASTY. 

t MnzaiFaru-d-din. A modern tilla ; 
similar in type to B. M, 0., vol. TIT, PL V, 
No. 179. Mint date 1297. Le- 

gends as ihid,^ No. 179. (g) 

Do. Haidari type, as in B. M. 0,, vol. 
YII, PL Y, No. 212, Mint Bnklicmu date 
1278. it) 

Do. A variety of No. 198 ; but witli 
date 1283 on reverse. Mint Bu'khdnL 

Ohv, 

Undetermined. Broad tldn piece, 
about 1|- inches in diameter ; bilingual, Per- 
sian and Chinese. Obv'., smail circular area 
with 1^1^ ^ (money of Bukhara) ; broad 
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Metal. 

Weight in grains. 


eg 

, 

a 

3 

"o 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Description, 

201 

1 


1 



40,01 

MANGrT DYISrASTY— OowM. 

ornamental margin, apparently with traces 
of Persian inscription. Rev., small octa- 
gonal area with Chinese legend ; broad 
ornamental margin, apparently mth Arabic 
inscription. 

SAPAWr DYNASTY OP PERSIA. 
Ismd’ll I. As described and figured 

202 

1 


1 



79,48 

by Mr. Oliver in J. A. S. B., vol. LVI, 
PL I, No. lY. Mint Ninvroz, date 929. 
About one -third is broken off. 

: t Husain bin Sulaiman. As in J. 

203 

1 


1 



76,96 

A. S. B., vol. LVII, PL 11, No. XXIV. 
Mint Isfahan^ date 1130. With a bra>ss 
loop for suspension, (g) 

Do. The same, but mint Tabriz, date 

204 

i 


1 



74,15 

1131. Xg) With a brass loop for suspen- 
sion. 

Do. A variety of No. 202 ; : ' the obv. 

205 

1 


1 



82,16 

only, but not the rev., has a marginal circle 

1 of pellets. Mint Isfahan^ date 1120. With 
a brass loop for suspension, {g) 

J Do. Another variety of No. 202 ; as 

206 

: ;,;1 


1 



80,40 

in J. A. S. B., vol. LYI, PL II, No. XXI. 
The obv. margin is inscribed, the rev. mar- 
gin is studded with pellets ; tlie areas are 
formed by dotted circles. Mint Qazidn^ 
date 1131. With a brass loop for suspen- 
sion ; also pierced near margin, (g) 

Do. Another variety of No. 202 ; as 

207 

1 


1 



76,90 

in J. A. S. B. voL LYI, Pl. II, No. XXII. , 
The ohv. margin inscribed, the reverse 
ornamented with fioral design. Mint TijUs,, 
date 1132. With bi*ass loop for suspension, 
ig) 

^ Mahunid. Type the Bamo as No, 






204 ; obv., circular area with margin stud- 
ded with pellets; rev., lettered surface 
without max'gm. No mint or date. With a 
bi’ass loop for suspension. Plate II, fig. 34. 
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Description. 


214 


74,51 


215 


40,51 


216 


2171 


218 


22,34 


13,561 


163,61 


SAFAWr DYFASTY OP FEnSlA-^Oontd. 

LYI, PL lY, ISTo. XXXYII. With brass 
loop for suspension. 

Karim Khan (?). Mr. Podgers ob- 
serves : no name on the coin ^ obv., tlie 
distich as on Karim Khan’s coins in B. M. 
C. of Shahs of Persia, Introduction, p. 

Isixvii. Pev. Mint 

Kashan ; no date. With brass loop for 
suspension, (t) 

Undetermined. Obv., quarter-foil area 
with Shi’ah creed, and inscribed margin, 
nearly illegible. Rev., two scolloped areas, 
one within the other, and dotted margin. 

Legend in inner area illegible j outer 

(t) 

' Undetermined. Mint Isfahan. Mr. 

Rodgers reads as follows : 

Obv. Per. in lozenge 

ijUi (?) Mai'gin lost.” 

Medal or Token of brass. Obv., the 
Persian rayed and faced sun in middle of 
wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. Rev., 
crescent and stars in middle of ditto. 

APG-HAXISTAX. 

Mahmiid Durrdni. A rupee as figured 
in Xum. Chron., Illd Series for 1888, PL 
XIII, fig. 12, p. 352. Mint Hirat, date 
1230. Legends on both sides almost en- 
tirely worn off. 

Obv. BeiK 




trr-* 

aihJLj. 


i6 


A, F, B/Hoernle— (7eiMog^!i6* of 


[SiippUnTient, 


m 

J 'i 

o 

Metal, 

OQ 

1 

a 


il u 

1 

m il 

"o 

u ® nrj 

® pH ® 

p-« 

^ o ;d 
OQ O 

‘9 Description, 

i 





AFGHA']SriST/m- 

-Gontd. 

219 1 


1 

41,44 Do. A qiiater Rupee. Mint gone ; 




date 1241. Most of the legend gone. 




Ohv, 

Bev, 





nf“i 











220 1 


1 

141,65 ^Abdu-r-Rahin4n. A rupee. Mint ICa- 




bill, date 1298. Very imperfectly struck, 




showing portion only of 

lego lids ; edges 


," i 


much hacked about. 





Ohv, 











P 









irtA^i 


221 1 


1 

143,10 Do. A rupee. Another Variety. Mint 




and date cut away. In the 

same condition 



i 

L as ISo. 220* 





OhiK 

Beth ' 








i 


•> ■ 




[ 3 




5 

142,17 Undetermined. All 

Rupees. Mint 




141,52 Kabul ; dates, only yisibie on three. 97. 




14 1 ,21 *** 4, **** 4. In tlie same 

! general condi- 




138,41 tion, as Nos. 220 and 221. 





137,75 Ohv. 

Bev. 




u 






air 




bo)if b 





Us . 

[12]97 




<,^Usb 
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Metal. 

WeigM in gTains. j 
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fL< 

<X) 
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■ O 
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Silver. 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Description. 








AFGH 1ST A'F— Co?^^d 

223' 

! 

1 

1 

t . • 

1 

i 

• * • 

143,18 

Undetermined. A rupee, witli an 
incoinjolete and unread Persian disticli on 
the obv. ; and witli mint Darn- s- Salt anat 
Kabul and date 1250 on rev. 

224 

1 



1 


46,72: 

Undetermined. Obv., square area with 
arabesque in segments ; rev., round area 
with ornamental margin. Ko mint, date 

Ohv. Mev. 

A^ca : 

1 

225 

226 

1 

1 

... 

... 

I 

1 

... 

43,60 

38,57 

Undetermined. Ohv, lozenge area 
within ornamental margin ; rev., floral geo* 
metric figui’e. 

Ohv, 

Undetermined. A variety of Ho. 224. 
Mint Hirat on obv., and date 8fe7 or 878 on 
rev. 

Eev. Ohv, A A 

JSf 

V 

227 

' ',■1 

■ 

I 

■ ■■ 


1 


47,16 

Undetermined. A variety of Ho. 224, 
but obv. scollopped area, rev. square area. 
Mint Hirat, no date. 

' Ohv. ' Bev. .^j^' 

jhJ\ 

i. e., 

228 

1 




... 

36,68 

Undetermined. Mint Hirat; date 55. 
Obv., lotus shaped design; the centre has 
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. QQ 

.9 

6 

M;i3ta;l. 

Weight in grains. 


1 

■ 'S' 

© 

m: 

'■**8 

, .© 

1 

1 1 

3 

‘"o 

p 

m 

1 

O 

O 

nd 

N 

Description. 

229 

1 



1 


77,26 

APGHANISTAK— CWd. ' 

%\j ^ ; on two of tlie pedals Joos • the rest 
illegible. Rev., in round area : 

TJndetemined. Another variety of 

230 

1 



1 


46,82 

I)To. 225, . blit of miicli larger size. Mint 
Hiriit, date 919, 

Ohv, f 1 

i&Xao 

*t;* V 
[jf" i 

Undetermined. Another variety of 

231 

:;'l 





34,24 

ISTo. 225 j mint Hirat (?), date gone. 

Ohv, 

8tyh (?) 

Undetermined. Another variety of 

232 

1 




1 

52,02 

170.225. Obv....!.,^; Rev. illegible. 

RAJPUTS OP INDIA. 
PrithviRdja. As in Ar. Ant., PL XIX, 

233 

234 

4 

2 

... 


.... 

4 

2 

53,23 

51,97 

51,45 

fig. 18 ; Ind. Ant., vol. I, pi. XXV, fig. 21, 
pi. XXVI, fig. 30; also Chron., p". 6i, 
No. 38. (t) 

Ghahaidsii Deva. With legend Saman- 
tadeva; as in Ar. Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 16; 
also Chron., No. 39, p. 70. (t) 

Do. With legend Snmamrola ; as in 







50,74 

Chron., No. 40, p. 70, ])l. 1, fig. 15, also At*. 
Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 31, 34, 37 ; lud. Aut., 
PI. XXVI, fig. 31. (0 
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235 


236 


237 


238 


239 


240 


o 
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OJ 
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Metal. 


36 


136: 


c3 

u 

5D 


43 


50,16 

49,07 

47,10j 

50,03| 


175.2i 


47,62 


104,80 


39.09 
23,29 
13,66 

12.09 
11,59 

7,70 

7,52 


Description. 


RA'JPDTS OP mmA.--(contd) 

Madana Pala. As in Ar. Ant., PL 
XIX, %. 19, 23, Ind. Ant., PI. XXY, %. 16. 
PL XXYI, fig. 27, J. R. A. S., voL IX, 
fig. 13 ; also ChroB., p. 62, Xo. 34. (i) 

Sallakshana Deva. As in J. R. A. S.. 
Tol. IX, fig. 11, 12; also Cfiron., p. 62, 
Xo. 33. (0 

MUGHALS OP IXDIA. 

Farrokh Siyar. A rupee. As in 
Xiim. Or.,Xo. DCOCCXII, Lut mint Daro- 
l-Saltanat Lalior, date 1126, regnal 2. (f) 

SOUTH IXDIAX. 

Qutbu-d-dln Finiz. Donfitful, but see 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
for 1888-89, fig. 4, p. 56. Lettered surfaces 
enclosed within double circle, the inner 
lined, the outer dotted, (i) 

Ohv. Bev. 




? 


(?) 


UNDETERMINED. 

IInkBOWll. Circular areas with in- 
scribed margins. Each area contains the 
exceedingly crude figure of an animal, 
which cannot be identified. The marginal 
legends are almost entirely worn ofi* and 
quite illegible, (i) 

Unknown. Mere copper-drops of vaiying 
sizes and weights. Mr. Rodgers observes; 

Xo king’s tiame on them. Some are very 
small, weighing only 4 grains of copper. 
They were all made of drops o,f copper which 
ivere stamped on both sides by dies beaiing 
Kufic inscriptions. The edges are still eon- 
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DeBcriptioii,' 


rex. Some- weigli over 50 graioK. They 
all agree in not l)c?iiig prepai*ed for tlie die 
by cutting or bammeriiig. No deiinite de- 
scription has yet l>eeii deeipliered. Some of 

tlieni liave {\nU) on one side ; some 

bare a geometric device. Tlicre is not 
sufficient inscription on any coin to enable 
me to assign tlieni to any king.*’ '’ilie 
weiglvts on tlie inargin are those of seven 
of the best selected specimens. 


N. 15. Of tlie following Numbers there are a number of spnre 
sp(‘cimens, all being much inferior to those seleet(Kl for ihe Indian 
Muse am and noticed in the Catalogue. 
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POS'J'SCRIPT. 

Tlie foregoiiig pages had already passed through the press, when 
I received from Professor W. Tiesenhausen of Petersburg a copy of his 
paper on the Oriental Coins of Mr. Linevitch, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archeological Society, 
Vol. IV, pp. 289 — 320. Among the coins described in this paper, I find 
several which appear to be identical with some in the Museum Collec- 
tion. Thus Prof. Tiesenhausen^s N’o. 6 shown in his PL I, figs. 2, 3 is the 
same as Ind. Mus. Cat. K"o. 77. The mint is read by the Professor as 
His l?lo. 7 seems to be the same as Ind, Mus. Cat. ISTo. 51, but 
in the woodcut, accompanying Ho. 7, the horse is shown without a 
saddle. liis Ho. 8 (with a 'woodcut) is the same or nearly the same as 
Ind. Mus. Cat. Ho. 101. Others are : Ho. 1 = Ind, Mus. Cat. Ho. 149 ; 
Ho. 8 = Ind. Mus. Cat. Ho. 95 or Ho. 105. Prof. Tiesenhausen’s Ho. 29, 
w^liich is dated 798 A. H, in Thmir’s reign, very much resembles Ind. 
Mus. Cat. Ho. 230 ; and the latter, therefore, is probably to be attri- 
buted to Timtir. So ai*©, in all probability, Ind. Mas. Gat. Hos. 224, 
225, 226, which in design have mnch resemblance with Ho. 230. In 
fact, the date of Ho. 226 is probably to be read 788 in Timfiris reign. 
Ho. 229 of the Ind. Mus. Oat,, to judge from its date 919 A. H., may 
be a coin of Ismail I, the first king of the Safawi dynasty of Persia 
(905-932 A. H.). 
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